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Art. I.—JIntroduction to the Literature of Europe in the fifteenth, 
sixteenth, and seventeenth Centuries. By Henry Hatiam, 
F.R. A.S. London: vol. 1, 1837; vols. 2, 3, 4, 1839. 


THE two years which intervened between the publication 
of the first and the three subsequent volumes of this valuable 
work, were hardly sufficient to allow time for the digestion 
of its first fruits, though we waited unwillingly for its fulfil- 
ment. It is such a work as the general student has long 
needed ; something more than a classified catalogue. Mr. 
Hallam’s former labors have presented the same period of 
history under a more general form, and have, at the same 
time, enabled him to discuss the subject now before him in 
its great relations to the struggles and progress of society. 
Probably with half the labor which he has expended, he 
might have made eight, instead of four volumes. We cannot 
but feel that he has practised much of self denial in contract- 
ing his remarks, and offering comprehensive generalities in- 
stead of diffusive particulars. A man who has waded through 
a folio which very few living people have ever opened, might 
justly think himself entitled to some few octavo pages in ana- 
lysing it. But we admire the parsimony by which Mr. Hal- 
lam dismisses whole shelves of such relics in one paragraph. 
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Only by this condensation of the results of his wide labors, 
could he hope at this day for many readers. . Neither does 
he conceal, as he easily might, his obligations to secondary 
sources of information. On the contrary, he distinctly states 
that he has availed himself of all proper means for lightening 
his task. After all, many readers will charge the book with 
dulness, as if the subject could be discussed with all the light 
and airy elasticity of romance. The subject indeed is a dull 
one ; the treatment which it has here received is as buoyant 
and discursive as possible. It is but seldom that Mr. Hallam 
allows himself to be drawn off into metaphors, or into moral 
reflections. The imagination is necessarily smothered in the 
mass of facts. Any critic who can discover imperfections or 
errors in the work, is fully entitled to exercise his art upon 
it, for his labors are worthy of some reward, and as he is 
likely to receive no other, he may claim it in the privilege of 
fault-finding. We have no idea of criticising the work. As 
there are many general readers, whose tastes and habits 
would deter them from the study of these four volumes, but 
who would still be glad to have an idea of their contents, we 
intend to analyse them by giving a sketch of the plan, and a 
statement of its details in the solution of the most interesting 
facts which it involves. Our sketch may prove to be more 
lifeless and dry than the original; if so, we will take the bur- 
den of the blame wholly to ourselves. We shall pass very 
briefly over several subjects which involve controversies, and 
which our author has treated with more detail, such as the 
derivation of European languages from the Latin, the inven- 
tion of cotton and linen paper, of the art of printing, etc. Po- 
litics and sectarianism are so ~visely and judiciously discus- 
sed, with a candid and charitable view of their bearings, that 
it would be hard to tell the author’s opinions, though he is 
well known to have decided opinions on those subjects. 
With these brief suggestions, we commence the analysis of 
four large volumes. 

In a preface, brief for such a work, the author states the 
secondary sources of information which have aided his ori- 
ginal research. The nearest approach among the ancients 
to such an undertaking, is that of Quintilian, who in a single 
chapter has briefly characterized the poets, orators, and histo- 
rians of Greece and Rome. Diogenes Laertius has supplied 
materials for a history of philosophy, though he has neglected 
chronological order. The scheme of a universal history could 
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hardly fail to suggest itself to the literary labors of the fif- 
teenth century. Conrad Gesner and Possevin, an Italian 
Jesuit, devoted themselves to it with some success. Lord 
Bacon sketched a noble outline which no one has presumed 
to fillup. Lambecius, a learned German, framed a magnifi- 
cent scheme, which he brought down to a point, far within 
which many would begin—the times of Moses and of Cad- 
mus. In 1688, Daniel Mortrof published his Polyhistor, 
which, with the additions of Fabricius, may now be found in 
all considerable libraries. His plan is to direct the studies 
of the scholar to review, in chronological order, books in 
every province of literature. But his acquaintance with 
English literature is defective. After another century, An- 
dres, a Spanish Jesuit, published five quarto volumes on the 
origin, progress, and actual condition of universal literature, 
of extensive but not profound learning, candid and tempe- 
rate. Some learned Germans next projected a universal 
history of arts and sciences, the subjects to be divided among 
eleven scholars, supervised by Eichhorn. It was only in 
part completed. These are the only general attempts. 
Tiraboschi has performed the service for Italy alone, and the 
history of particular departments of literature has been well 
written. Warton, in English poetry, Brucker, in philosophy, 
with Tennemann, Cousin, and Buhle, Bouterweck, Sismondi, 
and Heeren, for poetry and history — Baillet, Blount, Bayle, 
Niceron, and Chalmers, and the Biographie Universelle, for 
compends—are some among the many materials which offer 
themselves for a work more thorough, exact, and methodical, 
than has yet appeared. But all these aids have not super- 
seded the necessity of immense labor, nor offered preventives 
against error, for one who, like the author before us, would 
follow in the toilsome path. The necessity of confining him- 
self within limits which would endure his being read, has led 
to his exclusion of biographical details and extracts. He 
touches but slightly some departments of literature, such as 
agriculture, painting, and English law. The author wishes 
the result of his labors to be considered as a synoptical work, 
not as a book of reference. 

With this brief preparation, we are at once introduced to 
a giant task. The various noble elements, the besetting 
weaknesses, and the long and tedious discipline of the hu- 
man mind, is written before us in huge time-worn volumes, 
arranged in a vast library, which we must read through. 
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Some strange experiences are there told. There is fierce 
conflict, there is slow and dull delay, there is debatable tri- 
umphs. ‘There are the cries of infancy, the wild sports of 
boyhood, the animosities and struggles of manhood, the tot- 
tering infirmities of old age. Thought shall neverdie. This 
is the label of every volume. Ignorance and error will never 
long content the mind. This is the truth uttered by every 
speaking page. The shelves groan beneath their loads, the 
worm is hidden beneath the dust of his own slow accumula- 
tion. Treasures are buried there, of which as yet we do not 
dream. Still of making books there is no end, but certainly 
we ought to learn how to make them well, with such a throng 
of teachers. The first volume, divided into eight chapters, 

ursues the history of the various departments of literature 
in Europe, from the beginning of the fifteenth to the middle 
of the sixteenth century ; the first chapter containing a gene- 
ral sketch of the literature of the middle ages, up to the four- 
teenth century. This chapter is properly introductory to 
that nearly arbitrary division which dates the revival of let- 
ters at the commencement of that century. Its contents may 
be considered as in part a supplement, in part a correction 
of the same subject, as stated in Mr. Hallam’s History of the 
Middle Ages. The overthrow of the Roman empire in the 
west was followed by the universal loss of the stores of lite- 
rature accumulated in Greek and Latin. Boethius is the 
connecting link between ancient classical taste, and that of 
the middle ages: he wrote his Consolation of Philosophy in 
prison, and when he perished by a cruel death, the language 
of Tully and Virgil ceased to be spoken. Ages after, by 
slow and hard labor it was to be revived. - After his death, 
in 524, the decline was rapid. For five centuries, a slender 
but living stream of learning was supported by the absolute 
necessities of the church. But we must strike a balance 
between gratitude and censure. The clergy were inimical 
to profane literature, and destroyed much ancient lore, to use 
the parchment for their own legends. The venerable Bede 
and Alcuin are the two most prominent names up to the time 
of Charlemagne. This prince established cathedral and 
conventual schools, which produced some fruits under his 
successors. Italy was still the chief depositary of ancient 
writings ; but few had crossed the Alps. The tenth century 
has commonly been considered the darkest portion of the 
middle ages. It may have been so for Italy and England, 
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but Germany and France had then taken some steps towards 
the light. It is observable, too, that these ages were defi- 
cient in native ability as well as in the improvement of old 
acquisitions. They not only lost, but they failed to make 
compensation. At the beginning of the twelfth century, four 
great influences combined to rouse Europe from its indolence 
—the institution of universities—the cultivation of the mo- 
dern languages, by multiplying books and extending the art of 
writing—the study of the Roman law—the revival of pure 
Latin. The fame of Oxford and the university of Paris runs 
back beyond our knowledge of the date of their origin. - Then 
arose the schoolmen, or scholastic disputants upon the dia- 
lectics and subtilties of a verbal philosophy. Of these the 
most eminent were Thomas Aquinas, and Duns Scotus. 
They were founders of opposing sects, which wrangled for 
three centuries. The author then traces the Latin lan- 
guage, which, when restored to purity, was to be the medium 
for obtaining wisdom, to its corruption in French, Spanish, 
and Italian. There is nothing extant in real Italian, till near 
the end of the twelfth century. Dante and Petrarch were 
the morning stars of modern literature. The earliest Eng- 
lish book is Sir John Mandeville’s Travels, written in 1356. 
Wicliffe’s Bible is referred to 1383. By the year 1400, there 
was a national literature in seven European languages, 
French, Italian, German, English, and three in Spain. John 
Tauler, a Dominican friar, in Strasburg, was the first Ger- 
man prose writer. Philip, king of France, in 1272, could not 
write. The invention of cotton and linen paper, though of 
uncertain date, aided*the general tendency to advancement. 
The Roman law became the basis of the institutions of mo- 
dern Europe, and the study of it, with the expositions both 
oral and written, contributed much to mental progress. As 
to classical literature, the latter part of the tenth century is 
to be considered as witnessing its first feeble revival. To- 
wards the close of the next century, a remarkable improve- 
ment both in style and in knowledge of classical antiquity is 
observable. Lanfranc is eminent for his early influence. 
Anselm shares with him the distinction. Three religious 
orders, scions from the Benedictine stock, that of Clugni, 
the Carthusians, and Cistercians, aided in the propagation of 
classical learning. They copied and illuminated manuscripts 
with consummate beauty. There was then a slight retro- 


grade movement on this side of the Alps, brought about by 
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corruptions in grammar and syntax, by the superstitious ram- 
bling of the mendicant orders, and the jargon of the school- 
men. ‘The first real restorer of polite letters was Petrarch. 
The next chapter pursues the history through the first forty 
years of the fifteenth century. This has been called, with 
some exaggeration, the age of Poggio Bracciolini. His dili- 
gence and good fortune recovered to the world eight orations 
of Cicero, a complete Quintilian, Silius Italicus, parts of 
Lucretius, and of Valerius Flaccus, Tertullian, twelve come- 
dies of Plautus, and others of lesser note. The Latin style 
of this age is very indifferent, and naturally so, when we con- 
sider the deficiency in the means of study, the corruptions of 
dialects and barbarism, and the jargon which their predeces- 
sors had used. Gasparin, of Bergamo, was the first, by a 
style almost Ciceronian, to raise himself far above the com- 
mon level. The most important literary event in this period 
is the revival of the study of Greek. Few and far between 
are the monks and scholars who had even a knowledge of its 
characters during the preceding ages. Here and there we 
do find a Greek word, but as for any extensive erudition or 
taste in that department, we shall look for it in vain. Some 
Greek priests who came to the French monasteries, brought 
with them psalters and legends in their own tongue. The 
Byzantine literature preserved and kept in use many frag- 
ments. In the middle of the fourteenth century, Petrarch 
and Boccaccio made some attempts to learn the language. 
Greek literature was lost in Italy for seven centuries. In 
1423, John Aurispa, of Sicily, brought into Italy from Greece, 
two hundred and thirty-eight manuscripts; among them, 
Plato, Plotinus, Strabo, Pindar, Diodorus, etc. The ama- 
teurs of Greek literature began the work of translation amid 
much imperfection, and some opposition, under the charge 
of substituting showy for solid learning. Eugenius IV. was 
the first pope, Alfonso, of Naples, the first monarch, to favor 
the learned; the latter established the earliest literary aca- 
demy. The flight of the learned Greeks, when the East fell 
under the Turkish yoke in 1430, diffused the spirit of ancient 
learning in Italy. An enthusiasm for antiquity seemed sud- 
denly to burst forth. Yet even Italy was still at school, and 
did not venture upon critical philology. In France, classical 
learning was very low, and a barbarous vocabulary was in 
use. ‘I'he same is true of England, even toa greater degree. 
The university and the convents of that island were in a 
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miserable state. The Germansthen displayed what have con- 
tinued to be their great characteristics, seriousness, honesty, 
and industry in the pursuit of truth and goodness. "They 
established schools which flourished up to the time of the civil 
wars of the Low Countries, and the Reformation; but only the 
Latin tongue was there taught. For its knowledge of the 
physical sciences, Europe was most indebted to the Saracens, 
who, in their turn, had borrowed from Greece and India. The 
first use of Arabic numerals in Europe appears in the thirteenth 
century. Adelard, of Bath, translated Kuclid’s Elements from 
the Arabic, in thetwelfthcentury. Roger Bacon seems to have 
had gleams of the inductive philosophy of his illustrious name- 
sake. Astrology and alchemy led to the true sciences of astro- 
nomy and chemistry. Medicine owes much to the experience 
and labors of the Saracens. Galen dissected apes, but Mundi- 
nus, of Bologna, advanced the science by the actual anatomy 
of the human body. Albertus Magnus, the encyclopzdist 
of the middle ages, may be considered the most fertile writer 
in the world. His works fill twenty-one folios. Other wri- 
ters of the same class, were Vincent de Beauvais and Ber- 
chorius, who read all they could find, and digested it more 
or less wisely under several heads. This period was the 
golden age of Spanish lyric poetry. French poetry, too, 
received some of its polish and elegance. England experi- 
enced a long slumber of its muse after the death of Chaucer, 
in 1400. Hoccleve, Lydgate, and Gower, were but the pre- 
cursors of its glory. ‘The result of this retrospect is that we 
are indebted to Italy for the revival of classical literature. 
A new sentiment and spirit of invention became infused into 
European languages. ‘The heroic age of chivalry and gal- 
lantry towards women improved the popular taste. The 
change of religion likewise gave a new current and form to 
ideas. The legends of the saints were the teachers of moral 
sentiments. Politics had but little influence upon literature, 
except to nourish respect for birth, and submission to autho- 
rity. The writings of this period abound with satires on the 
corruptions of the clergy, though not with attacks upon the 
sieaich ; still there were various shades of religious opinion, 
and much open heresy, with some secret infidelity. 

The next chapter pursues the subject from the year 1440, 
to the close of the century. This period is arbitrarily chosen, 
though it has some striking ocsslitiee: The first ten years 
exhibit nothing remarkable beyond the slow progress of im- 
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provement. Hard labor was employed in the work of trans- 
lation. Cosmo de Medici patronised learning. Nicolas V. 
founded and enriched the Vatican library ; its treasures made 
it by far the most eminent in Europe. Poor scholars were 
maintained at the court of Rome, and made incumbents of 
vacant sees all over christendom. Poggio wrote some little 
treatises of antiquity and travels ; Valla wrote upon the beau- 
ties of the Latin tongue, and was also the author of the earli- 
est annotations upon the Greek of the New Testament. The 
next decennial period witnesses an additional enthusiasm for 
Greek literature, and the invention of printing. The former 
was incited by the controversies between the Platonists and 
Aristotleians. Aristotle had been laid under the ban of the 
church at the beginning of the thirteenth century, but Nicolas 
V. having removed the interdict, his writings were revered 
and worshipped. ‘The first mode of printing, viz. by blocks 
of wood bearing rude cuts of pictures and letters, had been 
practised in China from time immemorial. It is well nigh im- 
possible to decide the controversy of the original inventor of 
moveable types; Gutenberg of Mentz, and Costar of Haarlem, 
are the two competitors for the honor. The first printed book 
was the Latin or Mazarin Bible. The new art dedicated its 
first fruits to the service of Heaven. Letters of indulgence and 
psalters followed. In this period, Greek was first taught in the 
university of Paris, though under much prejudice. Purbach, 
a small town in Austria, gave name to a man who first restor- 
ed mathematical science in Europe. The next ten years ex- 
hibit learning, as advancing hand in hand with the art of 
printing. The dates of time and place not being given in 
many even of the most important early printed books, it is 
impossible to fix them. Only eighteen books were printed in 
Paris before 1473. Caxton had exercised his art at least six 
years before. It made a splendid progress in Italy, under the 
patronage of the Medici. The king of Hungary established 
a university at Buda, which was destroyed by the Turks in 
1527. He let ina gleam of light into deep darkness. During 
this period, England gave forth no book, either in Latin or in 
English. Some Englishmen, however, had travelled to Italy 
to study. The Paston letters are a curious specimen of the 
epistolary expertness of that island at that tme. Laymen 
were now advancing, and the clergy were falling back. The 
next decad gives us the first sight of Greek types for an entire 
book, in 1476. Pauzer’s imperfect catalogue gives one thousand 
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two hundred and ninety-seven as printed in these ten years, 
two hundred and thirty-four being editions of the classics. A 
noble press was established at Florence by Lorenzo. Here 

Virgil was published in 1471. Then began the love of collec- 
tions for illustrating antiquities — medals, coins, vases, and in- 
scriptions. Biondo Flavio was the first to make his researches 
collectively known, in 1471. Europe began to witness emula- 
tion among its nations for perfection in the art of book-making. 
Caxton printed his Game of Chess in 1474, and he followed up 
his trade by publishing some new book almost every year to 
his death in 1483. The first book printed in Spain was on 
the conception of the Virgin. Lebrixa was the reviving 
genius of the peninsula. This was the brilliant era of Florence 
under Lorenzo, when the treasures of the Laurentian library 
saw the light. Mr. Hallam gives utterance to one of the few 
brilliant descriptions, by which he allows himself to be turned 
off from his dusty path, when with a more than Ciceronian 
eloquence, he depicts the rich beauties which the magnificent 
prince had clustered together in the vale of the Arno: 


“They are mentioned in connexion with the name of Lorenzo de’ 
Medici, whose influence over literature extended from 1470 to his 
death in 1492. Nor was mere philology the sole, or the leading, 
pursuit to which so truly noble a mind accorded its encouragement. 
He sought in ancient learning something more elevated than the 
narrow, “though necessary researches of criticism. In a villa over- 
hanging the towers of Florenc e, on the steep slope of that lofty hill 
crowned by the mother-city, the ancient Fiesole, in gardens which 
Tully might have envied, with Ficino, Landino, and Politian at his 
side, he delighted his hours of leisure with the beautiful visions of 
Platonic philosophy, for which the summer stillness of an Italian sky 
appears the most congenial accompaniment. 

“Never could the sympathies of the soul with outward nature be 
more finely touched; never could more striking suggestions be pre- 
sented to the philosopher and the statesman. Florence lay beneath 
them; not with all the magnificence that the later Medici have given 
her, but, thanks to the piety of former times, presenting almost as 
varied an outline to the sky. One man, the wonder of Cosmo’sage, 
Brunelleschi, had crowned the beautiful city with the vast dome of 
its cathedral; a structure unthought of in Italy before, and rarely 
since surpassed. It seemed, amidst clustering towers of inferior 
churches, an emblem of the catholic hierarchy under its supreme 
head; like Rome itself, imposing, unbroken, unchangeable, radia- 
ting in, equal expansion to every part of the earth, and directing its 
convergent curves to heaven. Round this were numbered, at une- 
qual heights, the Baptistery, with ~ gates worthy of Paradise; the 
NO. XI.——VOL.- VI. 2 
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tall and richly decorated belfry of Giotto; the church of the Car- 
mine, with the frescoes of Masaccio; those of Santa Maria Novella, 
beautiful as a bride, of Santa Croce, second only in magnificence to 
the cathedral, and of St. Mark; the San Spirito, another great monu- 
ment of the genius of Brunelleschi; the numerous convents that rose 
within the walls of Florence, or were scattered immediately about 
them. From these the eye might turn to the trophies of a republi- 
can government that was rapidly giving way before the citizen- 
prince who now surveyed them; the Palazzo Vecchio, in which the 
signiory of Florence held their councils, raised by the Guelf aristo- 
cracy, the exclusive, but not tyrannous faction that long swayed the 
city; or the new and unfinished palace which Brunelleschi had de- 
signed for one of the Pitti family, before they fell, as others had 
already done, in the fruitless struggle against the house of Medici; 
itself destined to become the abode of the victorious race, and to 
perpetuate, by retaining its name, the revolutions that had raised 
them to power.”’—Vol. I., pp. 242-4. 


Germany and the Netherlands saw a few laborious men in 
this decad, toiling to move off mountains of error, and to see 
through a darkness which might be felt. They laid the deep 
foundation for noble successors. The nominalists of this time 
triumphed over the realists. New colleges were founded at 
Oxford and Cambridge, but they had not as yet much light 
either to hide or to give forth. The mathematics and arts of de- 
lineation, maps and geography, made a regular, but not rapid 
progress. The next decad presents a prospect of growing 
cheerfulness. If the dry survey of these struggling efforts of 
the human mind wearies us, we can turn from the path which 
our author pursues, at short intervals, and reflect upon our 
deep debt to those who first gathered together the stores of 
all learning. Our praise of their success should increase, as 
our envy for their task decreases. The scholar was often his 
own scribe, papermaker, printer, typecaster, and binder. 
Poor subordinates must they have been, whose successors 
now bear, without murmuring, the name of “ printers’ devils.” 
We have learnt to look with veneration even upon the filthy 
and ragged ecclesiastics and friars of Italy, for they are the 
moving portraits, the outward semblancesat least, of the giant 
scholars of the middle ages. Visiters to the Campo Santo of 
Bologna, and of the monastic edifices of all Italy, donot reflect 
as they should, that they tread upon the dust of wise and 
laborious men, who studied not so much for themselves as for 
their heirs. An ancient library furnishes a complete autobio- 
graphy of the human mind. The parchment covers are the 
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dry and withered skin of the recluse student; the thick oaken 
boards are the hard skulls through which truth pierced an 
entrance; the faded ink, the cramped characters, the knotty 
abbreviations, seem to tell of tears, of fatigue, and labor-sav- 
ing ingenuity ; and the written annotations upon the margin, 
are too often the irreverent scoffs with which youth ridicules 
the infirmities of age. There seems to be a Providence in the 
preservation of these vast and cumbrous stores of learning, 
these remains of the honored dead, who have earned the right 
of being buried above the ground. Itis a miracle even that their 
own dryness does not consume them. Not wholly destitute 
of wisdom in selecting materials, was he who made up a libra- 
ry into fire-rockets. But this irreverence is wandering too 
far. We return to our author. Homer first issued complete 
from the press at Florence, in 1488. In the same year some 
Jews completed the Hebrew Bible in print. This was the 
time of Politian’s glory, in the chair of Greek and Latin elo- 
quence at Florence. His Miscellanies were once considered 
an immortal work. He was the first to write Latin with ele- 
gance. Lorenzo himself first set the example of writing in his 
own language. The period is rendered memorable by the 
wonderful genius of the most famous of scholars, John Picus, 
of Mirandola, an erratic luminary, the master of all learn- 
ing, to using it for theosophic, mystical, and cabalistic dreams. 
His epitaph in the church of San Marco, at Florence, is 
scarcely an exaggeration : 


“ Joannes jacet hic Mirandola; cetera nérunt 
Et Tagus et Ganges; forsan et Antipodes.” 


Agricola and Reuchlin contributed to the slow progress of 
Germany. Religious dramas, mysteries, and moralities, had 
a common origin in different parts of catholic Europe. Ma- 
thematical science slowly advanced, Euclid being first printed 
at Venice, in 1482. Lastly, this period witnessed the full 
maturity of the genius of Lionardo da Vinci, the first name 
of the fifteenth century, the man who with almost preterna- 
tural knowledge, seems to have anticipated the discoveries 
of Galileo, Kepler, and Copernicus, and even the theories of 
recent geologers. 

In the last ten years of the fifteenth century, there were many 
events of interest, but many of them are so minute that we need 
not specifythem. The famous press of Aldus, at Venice, gave 
forth its first beautiful productions. The Medici were expelled 
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from Florence, and their Platonic academy broken up. 
Learning declined in Italy, though it furnished some brilliant 
names now dimmed by time; poetry flourished there most. 
France and Germany took a new step onward. Through the 
whole of the middle ages, we find learning leaping from 
country to country, apparently declining in one, while it ad- 
vances in another. ‘The true and easy metaphor of light and 
darkness, which seems to imply, that the sun rose and steadily 
advanced to the zenith, is not by any means correct. ‘There 
were flashes and clouds, meteors and storms of darkness. 
The diligent Erasmus, and the laborious Budzeus, are now 
the bright lights of Germany. A gleam of day shone round 
the former on his visit to England ten years later. Pastoral 
romances, lyric poetry, and popular tales, find root in the hearts 
ofthe people. Philip de Comines retrieved history from con- 
tempt. The first treatise on algebra was published in 1494. 
Politics, even more than literature, distinguish the last sands 
of this century. The discovery of America, the conquest of 
Granada, the establishment of the complete kingdom of 
France, the peace of Germany, the invasion of Italy, are 
events whose interest is not now exhausted. The century 
closes upon the labors of many mighty minds; but if we ask 
what now remains of them, we shall be forced to combine all 
effects into one great movement, rather than to specify indivi- 
dual causes. Printing diminished the price of books four 
fifths; their usual form was in folio; some exclusive privileges 
were granted, and some law of censorship prevailed. The 
Reformation was already conceived. 

The fourth chapter pursues the general subject through the 
first twenty years of the sixteenth century. Italy experienced 
the ruinous influences of foreign invasion; so Germany ad- 
vances, and England, under Henry VIII., who had received 
‘a respectable education, supported a small band, in which 
Linacre, Latimer, Colet, Fisher, More, and Grocyn, were 
leaders. Eastern languages began to be studied imperfectly. 
Dramatic literature, books of travels, and Arcadian descrip- 
tions, find their devotees. Leo X., inaugurated in 1513, ap- 
pears first on the list of munificent patrons of art and litera- 
ture. Greek studies advanced in Spain, under Ximenes, and 
in Germany and England. The Utopia of Sir Thomas More 
is now on every shelf. Francis I. is called the father of lite- 
rature in his kingdom. Scotland, though out of the reach of 
Italian warmth, nourished a native growth of hard literature. 
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The adages of Erasmus prove him to have been a wise man, 
but his temper, his hesitancy, and his regard to expediency, 
interfere with our reverence for him. He was the author of 
the first published edition of the Greek Testament, which ap- 
peared at Basle, 1516, with annotations. But the progress 
of learning was not a march through a submissive country. 
Erasmus had roused the monks, who detested light; his Praise 
of Folly was inevery hand. The Letters of Obscure Men roused 
the ire of the inferior clergy, and it was evident that the pha- 
lanxof scholars was advancing against the gates of the Church. 
Popular opinion sustained Luther in his bold work. Simulta- 
neous movements attested the workings of a common spirit. 
While Luther was fighting his battles, Ariosto was singing 
love, and Hans Sachs, the Nuremberg shoemaker, was pour- 
ing forth his strange assortment of poetry. Stephen Hawes 
is the connecting link of English poetry at this period, and 
marks the commencement of a new era in taste and language. 
Oriental literature appears more frequently. The school of 
Padua became suspected of atheism, and, for more than a 
century, continued to be the focus of discussion in Italy. 

The general subject of literature, during the period from 
1520 to 1550, is considered by the author, under its various 
departments, in five remaining chapters of the volume. First 
comes the struggling progress of ancient literature. _ Italy still 
stands foremost in perceiving, retracing, and imitating ancient 
beauties. Frequent wars, and the extinction of civil freedom, 
darkened the prospect. Cardinal Bembo was the distinguish- 
ed ornament of this period. Budzeus, of France, was the 
most profound Greek scholar in Europe. Robert Stephens, 
by the publication of his Latin Thesaurus, in 1535, made an 
era in that department. The religious schism was at first un- 
favorable to classical literature in Germany, by turning all in- 
terest another way. Smith and Cheke, of Cambridge, con- 
tributed to the advance of England in Greek literature. Only 
seven books were printed in Scotland before the middle of 
the century. Ascham’s testimony is, that Edward VL., Eliza- 
beth, and even Mary, were far advanced in learning. The 
breaking up of the monasteries was on the whole favorable to 
literature. 

A heavy task the author had before him, when he brought 
within the limits of the next chapter, the history of theological 
literature in the same period. ‘The moving spirit of the times 
is here the interpreter of all its works. The civil power in 
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Germany brought in innovations in religion, yielding to the 
fervent zeal which Luther had infused into the multitude. 
Fanaticism, founded on his bold and unqualified antino- 
mianism, spread far and wide among the people, and led to 
the phrensies of the early Anabaptists. Christians were di- 
vided by many substantial, and by many shadowy questions. 
In the year 1527, twenty-four thousand copies of Erasmus’s 
Colloquies were sold. He became, by degrees, alienated from 
the Reformers, and engaged in controversies with them. It 
is a difficult matter to define his position, or his precise tenets. 
He had friends among all parties, and in his desire to please 
all, his correspondence often exhibits a show of vacillation, 
perhaps of insincerity. The most candid, and at the same 
time, the most correct, view of his character, is that he dread- 
ed tumult and danger, as much as error and difference of 
opinion. He thought that reformers went to too great lengths 
themselves, and that the ignorant multitude followed on in 
rashness. He loved the nominal communion of one Church, 
and to preserve it he would tolerate laxity and variety of sen- 
timents. He was the foe alike of superstition, bigotry, scan- 
dal, and lawlessness. He died in 1536; his ashes first con 
secrated the cathedral at Basle as a receptacle of the illustrious 
dead. ‘The venerable edifices which rise in every city 
through the whole length of Europe, bear upon and within 
them the whole history of the Catholic faith. Even the long 
processions which still wind through the storied nave, though 
but the shadows of departed glory, seem to be uttering a per- 
petual requiem to the friends and foes, who slumber beneath 
the pavement. They will have lost much of their interest to 
the traveller, when neither altar nor taper, picture nor statue, 
incense nor chant, remain to aid the imagination in calling 
back to the oaken stalls, the tonsured warriors of contending 
faiths. Let every stone and relic be sacred. Those which 
mark the memorials of the good, that they may attest our 
reverence —those which perpetuate the bad, to prove that we 
forgive. 

Mr. Hallam discusses briefly, but wisely, the union of pas- 
sion and ignorance, with the spirit of reform. Luther’s trans- 
lation of the Scriptures put weapons into all hands. Bur- 
gomasters settled controversies and women disputed. After 
Zwingle had lost his life on the battle-field, Calvin took his 
place, with a sterner energy, but with a larger measure of 
spiritual pride. His Institutes became the text-book ofa party, 
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and the reformers themselves were divided. ‘The Anabap- 
tists of Munster, carried out the extremest ultraism of dire 
fanatics. 'The remnant of Wicliffe’s followers carried on the 
work inEngland. Even in Italy, the Reformation took deep 
root. In its literature at this period, the traces of dislike to 
the church are very apparent. Small bands of protestants 
existed in all the principal cities; when unable to stand their 
ground, many of them crossed the Alps. Many of the Italian 
reformers held antitrinitarian sentiments, and thus enlarged the 
bounds of discord. Spain too received some sparks of the 
new light, which were soon extinguished. In the midst of this 
schism and disaffection, the church of Rome found succor in 
the Jesuits ; ‘‘ a green shoot from the yet living trunk of an aged 
tree.” The council of Trent, summoned in 1545, propped 
up a mitigated system of ecclesiastical rule. The character 
of Luther, when candidly judged, is found to be in some de- 
gree deformed by presumption and dogmatism. With some- 
thing of truth is the theological literature of this period char- 
acterized in the following passage: 


“ These elder champions of a long war, especially the Romish, are, 
with a very few exceptions, known only by their names and lives. 
These are they, and many more there were down to the middle of 
the seventeenth century, at whom, along the shelves of an ancient 
library, we look and pass by. They belong no more to man, but 
to the worm, the moth, and the spider. Their dark and ribbed 
backs, their yellow leaves, their thousand folio pages, do not more 
repel us, than the unprofitableness of their substance. Their prolixity, 
their barbarous style, the perpetual recurrence, in many, of syllogis- 
tic forms, the reliance, by way of proof,on authorities that have been 
abjured, the temporary and partial disputes, which can be neither 
interesting nor always intelligible at present, must soon put an end 
to the activity of the most industrious scholar. Even the coryphei 
of the Reformation are probably more quoted than read, more prais- 
ed than appreciated ; their works, though not scarce, are voluminous 
and expensive; and it may not be invidious to surmise, that Luther 
and Melanchthon serve little other purpose, at least in England, than 
to give an occasional air of erudition to a theological paragraph, or 
to supply its margin with a reference that few readers will verify. It 
will be unnecessary to repeat this remark hereafter; but it must be 
understood as applicable, with such few exceptions as will from 
time to time appear, throughout at least the remainder of the six- 
teenth century.”—Vol. L., p. 517. 


Latimer’s Sermons are stillread for their pungent and caus- 
tic openness of speech. Protestant bigotry took the place of 
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Catholic infallibility. Many editions and translations of the 
Scriptures were published in this period. Mr. Hallam’s re- 
marks upon thetrue spirit and agencies of the Reformation, are 
philosophical and discriminating. That his views will be 
satisfactory to all readers, is not to be expected. We have 
not space here to exhibit or criticise them. 

The seventh chapter embraces the history of speculative, 
moral, and political philosophy and jurisprudence, during the 
same period, 1520-1550. Scholasticism clung to theology 
in its death grapple, as if loath to be severed from its dearest 
friend. ‘The universities, the Dominicans and Franciscans, 
and afterward the Jesuits, labored to keep it in being. 
Spain was its chief asylum. New defences of it appeared, 
and new contempt was poured upon it. Aristotle became 
the venerated head in all physical and speculative science. 
Even Melanchthon is to be numbered among his worshippers. 
He found opponents in the university of Paris, and in the 
new logic of Ramus. England flouted at him. Paracelsus, 
too, empiric and impostor as he was, with his tales and 
mysteries, and real medical cures, which won him influence 
with the vulgar, did more than any philosopher to overthrow 
the principles of reasoning established on the basis of Aris- 
totle. His pretensions with those of Agrippa are interesting, 
as they are the first draughts upon a mind which has ever 
since furnished materials for all sorts of dreamers, enthusi- 
asts, quacks, madmen, and turbulent heresies. With stars, 
stones, ether, correspondences, mystical interpretations, and 
like materials, more men have been deluded than were ever 
instructed by sound philosophy. Cardan a profound and 
erudite man, though superior far to these two, had points of 
resemblance with them. Ethics were inculcated by fictions 
and by poems, and aphorisms which personified the virtues. 
Erasmus in his Colloquies, Melanchthon in his Epitome, Sir 
Thomas Elyot in his Governor, subserved the purposes of 
moral instruction. ‘This was the age of Machiavel, who will 
ever find favor with the enemies of democracy, though it 
would be impossible to vindicate his motives from all suspi- 
cion, or his philosophy from heartlessness. The Pandects of 
Justinian, in one unwieldy code, served as the basis of juris- 
prudence. Its authorities were rather counted than weighed. 
The simplification of this code was a hard task, in which 
some advances were made in this period. 

Chapter nine is a history of the literature of taste during 
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the same thirty years. Italy was prolific in sonnetteers and 
love poets, most of them servile imitators of their great mas- 
ter, all of them straining sentiment to a ridiculous and 
mawkish extravagance. Hundreds of them have gone down 
to perfect oblivion. Spain and Portugal produced in Men- 
doza and Ribeyro some pastoral strains which still warm the 
hearts of their countrymen. Germany, in the exercise of its 
constitutionally devout spirit, produced thousands of sacred 
hymns. Wyatt and Surrey polished the rude and homely 
poesie of England. The latter first introduced blank verse. 
Latin poetry was at this time written with a great degree of 
elegance. Dramatic representations, especially comedies, 
mysteries, and moralities, were the most common and uni- 
versal sources of amusement. Chivalric romances, novels, 
tales of low life, and superstitious inventions, found many 
admirers. There was a struggle at this time between the 
Italian and the Latin languages, some scholars contending for 
the latter, the mass conquering for the former. A few criti- 
cal and rhetorical works are to be dated in this period. 

The last chapter of the volume embraces the scientific and 
miscellaneous literature of this period. Euclid became 
widely known, and many writers simplified the elements, 
while Cardan solved some new problems of mathematical 
science, but the use of the symbolical language of algebra 
was hardly known. The greatest boast of science in this 
period, is Copernicus, whose treatise on the revolutions of 
the heavenly bodies was published in 1543. He lived only 
long enough to lay his hand upon the printed legacy which 
he left to the world in the basis of modern astronomy. 
Medical science advanced by a restoration of the Hippocra- 
tic inductions and practice, and there were some who were 
bold enough, in trying this method by its own test, to improve 
upon it. The science of anatomy, heretofore but very 
imperfectly understood, made a giant stride by the labors of 
Vesalius, who published at Basle, in 1543, his great work on 
the “Structure of the Human Body,” founded upon minute 
dissections, which superstitious prejudices had heretofore 
opposed. He and his fellow-students were obliged to prowl 
by night in charnel-houses and graves to procure “ subjects.” 
Being accused, very absurdly, of having dissected a Spanish 
gentleman before he was dead, he escaped capital punish- 
ment from the inquisition, only by undertaking a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem, in which he was wrecked on a Greek island and 
NO. Xl.—VOL. VI. 3 
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died of famine. Natural science made but little progress. 
Fuchs, of Germany, excelled in medical botany ; zoology had 
no amateurs. Agricola, of Saxony, is our leader in metal- 
lurgic science. Oriental literature found hard students, 
chiefly among protestants. This is the era of many acade- 
mic societies. Thus far have the various departments of 
literature advanced, and established themselves up to the 
middle of the sixteenth century. 

Mr. Hallam’s second volume carries on his subject through 
the last half of the century, the first chapter being devoted 
to ancient literature. Italy stands most conspicuous among 
the nations, for laying a solid foundation of classical litera- 
ture. According to Dibdin, the first edition of the classics 
was printed between 1460 and 1560. Of a list given by 
him, including about ninety works, only twenty were printed 
out of Italy. Classical literature now becomes more labori- 
ous and profound, but less polished and elegant. Scholars 
begin to accumulate quotations, to publish laborious common 
places, conjectural emendations, and comparisons of parallel 
passages. The study of Greek, with but a scanty knowledge 
of words, corrupted style. France first excelled in Greek 
and in philological learning. The editors of the classics de- 
serve high honor and regard for their months of labor ex- 
pended upon words. Lipsius, the editor of Tacitus, was so 
familiar with his author, that he offered to repeat any part of 
him with a dagger at his breast, to be used if his memory 
failed. The French verb lambiner is derived from Lambi- 
nus, a tedious and prolix professor of Greek in Paris in 1561. 
Henry Stephens, the most illustrious of a great family of 
printers, and a thorough scholar, published more than a hun- 
dred valuable works. He was to letters the most useful 
man that ever lived. His Greek Thesaurus, published in 
1572, which occupied him twelve years after his father had 
collected materials, is still the lexicon. The words, what- 
ever their initial letters, are arranged under their roots, a 
plan which requires acquaintance with the language before 
the lexicon can be used. Its defects are, wrong quotations, 
misderivations, and omissions of some words. Of course 
its author was never remunerated ; after wandering all over 
Europe, he died in a public hospital. Scapula abridged the 
lexicon in 1579. After the death of Melanchthon in 1560, 
classical learning began to decline in Germany, and scho- 
lasticism came back. The Jesuits were mainly instru- 
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mental in giving a new impetus to learning, from jealousy 
of the protestant universities which flourished at the ex- 
pense of the papacy. Joseph Scaliger and Isaac Casaubon 
were the great scholars of their generation. They never saw 
each other, but corresponded regularly and kindly until 
death divided them. Their letters are choice specimens of 
friendly greetings and literary intelligence, sent to and fro 
across the mountains. With Budzeus, Camerarius, and Ste- 
phens, they stand out as the great restorers of ancient learn- 
ing, especially of the Greek language. They collected the 
food upon which the next century lived. Learning began 
slowly and heavily to revive at the English universities 
under Elizabeth. Sir Henry Saville was the most learned 
Englishman in profane literature, in her reign. Next to him 
stands Camden. Scotland and Ireland were still deeply in 
the dark. The early English authors preferred their own 
language to the Latin, and thus restricted their continental 
fame. ‘Then began in Italy the study of the antiquities, insti- 
tutions, military economy, etc., of Rome, of numismatics, 
mythology, and chronology. Of this last subject Joseph 
Scaliger was the first to lay the true foundations of the 
science. 

The chapter upon the theological literature of this period, 
is evidently hard writing after disagreeable study. ‘This is 
the period of the great reaction of catholicism, brought about 
by several rational causes, aided by the council of ‘Trent and 
some political measures. The Jesuits regained France and 
parts of Germany to the church, by spreading a taste for 
literature which ran into their own streams, by supplying 
the fancies of the age with Latin poems, sacred tragedies, 
and gratuitous instruction. This is the period from whence 
date | so many theological controversies which are not yet 
settled, between Jesuits, Baianists, Dominicans and Jansen- 
ists, Lutherans, Calvinists, Pelagians and Arminians, ‘Trini- 
tarians, Arians, Socinians, pa” Puritans. The author gently 
draws the veil but for an instant from the disunion, viru- 
lence, bigotry, and intolerance of the time and its records. 
He thinks that the burning of Servetus by Calvin, laid the 
first foundation of the principle of toleration, so far as to pro- 
tect life from danger; but still the great modern principle 
was disowned both by catholics and protestants. Amidst the 
lumber of this age there is more that is valuable than our 


author supposes, although Jewell’s Apology, and Bellar- 
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mine’s splendid Controversies, are the only things that can be 
said to live. The papal power was again established on its 
remaining vitality, after the great schism. The pope re- 
newed his claim to temporal power, and issued his bull 
against Elizabeth and Henry IV. ‘The first regular and 
copious ecclesiastical history from primitive times, was 
written by some Lutherans, and called from the place of its 
publication, the Centuriza Magdeburgenses. The other side 
of the story was told by the annals of Cardinal Baronius up 
to the twelfth century, continued by Rainaldus to 1566. 
The expository works of the Jesuit Maldonat, Calvin, Beza, 
and Bullinger, are bitter and dogmatical. There were not 
wanting deistical writers, but danger kept many of them in 
secrecy. Books on witchcraft were common food for all. 
Of the editions of the New Testament in Greek, Stephens’s 
was the best. Anedition of the Vulgate was authonzed by 
the council of Trent, but there were immediately variations, 
both authorized and unauthorized, made from it by Romanists. 
The Scriptures were translated into many languages. There 
were three English versions, the Geneva in 1560, the Bish- 
ops’ in 1568, and that by the Romanists at Rheims, in 1582. 

The third chapter, which is devoted to the history of specu- 
lative philosophy, will not weary the patience of the reader, 
as it tells but a short story. Speculative philosophy com- 
prehends thus far, all physical theories. Aristotle was pre- 
dominant through the sixteenth century. The expositions 
and deductions based upon his system, are as dry, barren, 
and unconnected as sand heaps. The attack upon him was 
begun by Patrizzi, Telesio, and Jordano Bruno, of Nola, 
who perished in the inquisition at Rome. The logic of 
Aconcio, a protestant Italian refugee, and that of Ramus, 
show only struggles for truth, for which they prepared the 
way. They are bewildering and obscure. 

Moral and political philosophy and jurisprudence are 
comprised in the fourth chapter. We must look in the theo- 
logical division of an ancient library for the most of what 
was written on moral obligations. The confessional created 
a complete system of casuistry. The first original ethical 
work of any reputation, was by the dominican Soto, whose 
system is based on the writings of Thomas Aquinas. Hooker, 
in his Ecclesiastical Polity, weighed the principles and delin- 
eated the boundaries of moral and political science, as much 
as he did those of ecclesiastical government. The Essays 
of Montaigne, which first appearedin 1580, mark an epoch in 
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literature. They were the first to turn for lessons of philos- 
ophy from the porch and the academy to the hearts and the 
haunts of common men. He was thus the founder of the 
large school of moral essayists, as he broke at once from all 
systematic and scholastic forms, and introduced lively transi- 
tions and historical illustrations. 


“Montaigne is superior to any of the ancients in liveliness, in 
that careless and rapid style, where one thought springs naturally, 
but not consecutively, from another, by analogical rather than de- 
ductive connexion; so that, while the reader seems to be following 
a train of arguments, he is imperceptibly hurried to a distance by 
some contingent association. This may be observed in half his 
essays, the titles of which often give us little insight into their gen- 
eral scope. Thus the apology for Raimond de Sebonde is soon 
forgotten in the long defence of moral Pyrrhonism, which occupies 
the twelfth chapter of the second book. He sometimes makes a 
show of coming back from his excursions; but he has generally 
exhausted himself before he does so. This is what men love to 
practise (not advantageously for their severer studies) in their own 
thoughts; they love to follow the casual associations that lead them 
through pleasant labyrinths—as one riding along the high road is 
glad to deviate a little into the woods, though it may sometimes hap- 
pen that he will lose his way, and find himself far remote from his 
inn. And such is the conversational style of lively and eloquent 
old men. We converse with Montaigne, or rather hear him talk; 
it is almost impossible to read his essays without thinking that he 
speaks to us; we see his cheerful brow, his sparkling eye, his neg- 
ligent, but gentlemanly demeanor; we picture him in his armchair, 
with his few books round the room, and Plutarch on the table.” — 
Vol. IL. pp. 171, 172. 


Italy produced a few moral treatises now nearly forgotten. 
The Galateo of Casa is an elegant treatise on decorous beha- 
vior. Shakspeare, Bacon, Burleigh, and Raleigh, show to 
what an extent a wise observation of mankind had been car- 
ried in England under Elizabeth. 

The political philosophy of this period bears an interesting 
aspect. The age was distinguished for state-craft, for 
oppression on the part of governments, and a contempt of 
moral and political restraints on a ruler’s will. A spirit of 
resistance to such oppression, was generated by the study 
of the ancient classics, of the limits of the ancient European 
monarchies, and by the love of Jewish institutions, engen- 
dered by protestantism. Bold and passionate writers in 
France, Buchanan in Scotland, and even the Jesuits, dared 
to advocate tyrannicidal doctrines, to trace the corruptions 
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of kingly power, and to affirm that the compact entered into 
by the people with the ruler, was the sole obligation by which 
the governed were bound. Amidst a mass of less distin- 
guished writers on the subject, John Bodin, author of the 
Republic, attained a most distinguished fame. Mr. Hallam 
enters into an analysis of his work, which abounds in curi- 
ous and judicious observations. He concludes that Bodin 
possessed a highly philosophical mind, united with the most 
ample stores of history and jurisprudence; with a most 
comprehensive scheme, and a most copious knowledge. 
The famous lawyer who has given to the latter part of the 
sixteenth century the glory of the golden age of jurispru- 
dence, was Cujacius, whom enemies and friends owned to 
be illustrious, without an equal, though there were among 
the French, other great interpreters of the Roman law at this 
period. In opposition to them arose Faber and Hottoman, 
who assailed not only the commentators on the code, but ihe 
code itself, as mutilated, corrupt, and inapplicable to modern 
times. In this period a foundation was laid for the great 
science of international law. Hitherto it had rested on 
analogies, on loose practice, and the rights of ambassadors. 
Even war was now admitted to have its rules, and an enemy 
his rights. Victoria, a professor in Salamanca, led the way 
on this subject, connecting it with theological casuistry. 
Ayala, in his treatise on the Rights of War, was the first to 
reduce the subject to legitimate rules, and thus to open a 
most important science. He was followed by Albericus 
Gentilis on Embassies. 

The fifth chapter, which traces the history of poetry for 
fifty years, is of a lighter and more entertaining cast. Italy 
produced in this period poets and sonnetteers by hundreds, 
generally imitators of the school of Petrarch, as restored by 
Bembo. Decision amid such a multitude is difficult. The 
sonnets of Casa, Costanzo, and Baldi, stand above the rest. 
But the glory of the age, was Torquato Tasso, around whom 
were gathered the direst sorrows of genius, and the enthusi- 
asm and admiration, but not the kindness and sympathy of 
the world. The choice and opportunity of his subject gave 
him superiority, and there are points in which the Gierusa- 
lemme Liberata excels the AEneid and the Iliad. Mr. Hallam 
gives us a beautiful and candid critique upon the poem. 
Spain likewise produced during this period an army of poets, 
who generally belonged to the Italian school, and were, most 
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of them, translators from the Latin. Luis Ponce de Leon 
and Herrera stand foremost on the list of excellence. The 
great glory of Camoens, though diffused over Europe, is, 
like his Lusiad, peculiarly national. That France was not 
deficient in votaries of the muse during these fifty years will 
appear from the fact that the lives of nearly two hundred of 
her poets in this half century have been recorded by Goujet. 
Of these, perhaps six are now remembered in their own 
country. ‘The tasteless labors of Du Bartas have been kept 
at the top of the pile, probably on account of the alleged 
indebtedness of Milton to him. The Germans continued to 
produce their truehearted ballads, their religious, didactic, 
and satirical verse. The Paradise of Dainty Devices, pub- 
lished in England in 1576, contains short poems by nearly 
thirty writers, of a moral, didactic and sombre cast, inter- 
spersed with a few brilliant gms. Thomas Sackville at last 
shone out brightly from the bigotry and torpor which charac- 
terized the age. Spenser’s Shepherd’s Kalendar is consid- 
ered as making an epoch in literature, inasmuch as he descri- 
bed pastoral scenes in the language of shepherds, rather 
than in that of courtiers. FE ngland’ s Helicon, published in 
1600, containing poems from Sydney, Raleigh, Lodge, Breton, 
Marlowe, and others, exhibits some of the best lyrics i in our 
language. Some license of morals displaced the austerity 
which characterized the earlier years of the reign of Eliza- 
beth. Mr. Hallam thinks that if Venus and Adonis, and the 
Rape of Lucrece, had been published anonymously, they 
would not have betrayed themselves for the works of Shaks- 
peare. He furnishes an interesting criticism upon the Faery 
Queen, and upon the English poetry in general of the age, 
which we need not dilate upon, as more full, though not more 
accurate or discriminating, accounts are within the reach of 
all readers. 

Latin poetry continued to be cultivated and to bear rather 
indifferent fruit; most of the European Christian nations fur- 
nished one or more volumes of ‘ Delicize.” 

Next we have a chapter on dramatic lieerature, which, as 
it includes Shakspeare, may well claim a chapter, though 
including him, it may be considered as excluding others. 
The Italian tragedies are licentious and deeply imbued with 
horror. The pastoral drama, carried to perfection by Tasso 
and Guarini, introduced anew style of composition. The melo- 
dramme belongs to the last years of this century. Lope de 
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Vega would be noted for his fertility, even though his genius 
had excelled. He wrote more than two thousand original 
dramas, of which about three hundred have been printed. 
We can scarcely look for perfection in anything more than 
numbers, in a man who wrote more than twenty-one million 
verses. Cervantes exhibits extraordinary power in his tra- 
gedy of Numancia. The earliest known English comedy is 
Udal’s Ralph Royster Doyster, in the reign of Henry VIII. 
Gammar Gurton’s Needle, ascribed to Bishop Still, is more 
celebrated, though mean both in subject and character. 
Sackville led the way in the emulation of the ancient drama, 
by his tragedy of Gorboduc, represented before Elizabeth in 
1562. We should mar our author’s sense, and do injustice to 
his subject, should we undertake to cull a fact here and there 
from this chapter. Shakspeare’s precursors are duly honored, 
and his own genius is attested by a new scrutiny into its noble 
elements. 

Chapter seventh is the history of polite literature in prose 
during the same period. ‘This is usually accounted the best 
age of Italian prose, which, however, is ornate, elaborate, 
and rhetorical, and generally trivial in its matter. Machiavel 
should be placed at the head of the prose writers of his 
country. Even the letters written for private perusal were 
studied and artificial. The French date the introduction of a 
natural and easy style into their language, at the publication 
in 1559, of James Amyot’s Translation of Plutarch. As- 
cham’s Schoolmaster, published in 1570, is the first book to 
be named in which English prose exhibits an increase of flu- 
ency and expertness, and a rejection of obsolete forms. His 
style is without harmony or grace, though plain and strong. 
Scott has made the Euphues of Lilly familiar to all readers, 
though Hallam thinks he has so heightened the caricature of 
this ridiculous style that the resemblance is lost. Sir Philip 
Sydney is the first who can be called a good prose writer in 
any positive sense of the word. His famous romance ap- 
peared in 1590. He is far surpassed in the pure and philo- 
sophical language of Hooker. These writers are exceptions 
to the general prevailing style. J.C. Scaliger, in his Poetics, 
seems almost to have created the modern science of criticism. 
Castelvetro is the earliest and most considerable of the Italian 
critics. 'The celebrated academy Della Crusca, of the sieve, 
took up in earnest the work of sifting. Pinciano’s Art of 
Poetry is the first proof of the new science in Spain. Gas- 
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coyne and Webbe were the progenitors of a large brood in 
England, of whom Puttenham and Sydney are the earliest, 
and perhaps the worthiest. The romances of this age were 
abundantin Spain. England subsisted ontranslations chiefly, 
Sir Philip Sydney’s Arcadia being her only original produc- 
tion of any value or note. 

The last chapter in the volume is devoted to physical and 
miscellaneous literature. Mathematical science advanced 
amid many obstacles and prejudices. The theory of Coper- 
nicus, though admitted by many of the wise, was disliked 
by the church and by the people. Tycho Brahe endeavored 
to take a middle theory between this and the Ptolemaic, but 
he failed. Galileo began near the close of the century to 
make his experiments. The Calendar was reformed -by 
Gregory XIII. Algebraic signs were invented, some discov- 
eries were made in mechanics, and Gilbert wrote his treatise 
on the magnet, and laid a noble foundation for experimental 
philosophy in England. Conrad Gesner, a “ prodigy of gen- 
eral erudition,” is the first great naturalist of modern times ; 
he has been highly commended by Cuvier, though the bat was 
placed by him among birds, who were not freed from the im- 
putation till the time of Ray. His contemporary Belon ad- 
vanced zoology. Aldrovandus, at the close of the century, 
was the author of thirteen folios, as Cuvier says, without taste 
or genius. ‘'Turner’s Botany of 1568, is still inuse. Gesner 
was the first to mention tobacco; it is said he was used to 
chew and smoke it, “*by which he rendered himself giddy, 
and in a manner drunk.” Public and private gardens were 
now formed, and travellers advanced the science. Anatomy 
and medicine made rapid strides, as founded on observation, 
experiment, and dissection. Oriental literature employed 
many scholars with high success and utility. The Syriac and 
Chaldee were mastered, and great advances were made in the 
Arabic. Then too began those wide and various voyages of 
discovery over all the earth, which of course were followed 
by books of travels, containing marvels, exciting curiosity 
and a love of lucre, while maps and collections of voyages 

eatly advanced the uses of geography. Guicciardini pub- 
lished his valuable history of Italy, and the French began 
their favorite work of memoir writing. Then flourished 
those great continental universities, whose walls the traveller 
now venerates, and thus gives his willing tribute to the labors 
of those who drew along the car of all knowledge with such 
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cumbrous chains over such weary roads. The gigantic 
libraries of Europe were gathering their stores, and what is 
better, were disseminating them. Every relic of ancient 
marble and bronze now had a value, and was greedily gath- 
ered in. Catalogues of books were published, literary men 
engaged heartily in correspondence. Then too governments 
began to lay a hand of violence and censorship upon the 

ress. The first index of prohibited books was published 

y Paul IV.in 1559. England too issued severe restrictions. 
Literature in its various forms was now widely diffused and 
variously improved. Schools, academies, universities, and 
societies, like the division of labor in the arts, were beginning 
to multiply many means, to portion them out to various capa- 
cities and tastes, and to offer a graduated scale of progress. 
The various subjects of thought and study received an addi- 
tional impetus, and offered an increased incitement, as they 
became connected with those great practical questions in 
government and daily life which involved the interest of all. 
The world opened a wider territory; rulers were discovered 
to be men, laws were recognised as human creations; beneath 
and across the waters, means of wealth were known to exist. 
Parties were formed on all subjects ; oral contentions mingled 
with blows of strength; and it was evident that whether the 
world would improve or deteriorate by change, it would not 
remain where it was. Such was the close of the sixteenth 
century. 

The third volume of the work before us carries on the 
general history of literature in its various departments, 
through the first half of the seventeenth century. This divi- 
sion of a subject into periods arbitrarily determined, has 
some other foundation in reason than a mere regard to num- 
bers. Centuries are in truth epochs in thought, just as the 
conventional ideas attached to the different stages of the life 
of man, force upon him, as well as call out in him, certain 
characteristics. At an appointed time we “go to school,” 
first toa mistress, then to a master; and at an appointed time 
we are beyond the reach of either. ‘The moment of change 
from the one to the other, is marked by a change in manners, 
dress, and thought; the moment of entire freedom from both, 
is followed by a superiority to boyish amusements, a shame 
to be found engaged in them. A birth day is thought to 
demand a smaller or a larger revolution; a “‘ coming of age”’ 
introduces new theories. These are all arbitrary periods, but 
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they have always been more or less productive of real changes 
in the character. So when a change of numbers is needed 
to designate new years and new centuries, the world seems 
to feel ashamed of youthful prejudices and amusements; it 
constantly reconsiders former principles and ideas, and turns 
over new leaves of wisdom. In the period now before us, 
our path is lighter and more familiar. Its honored names 
are still household words with us. Its best labors receive 
every year new tributes of applause. We look back to the 
time as if we had even some faint memory of it, and needed 
only that one older than ourselves should connect, by a few 
links, the events and characters which are too prominent ever 
to be forgotten. And as the poet said that “our wonted 
fires” live even ‘in our ashes,” so too we find many glim- 
mering sparks of passions, and animosities, and controver- 
sies, in theology, politics, and literature, which burnt with 
such rage in the first half of the seventeenth century. We 
may now neglect the minute details which we have thus far 
given, and trace out the remainder of Mr. Hallam’s labors 
with more general remarks. 

Classi~al literature had become generally diffused; it had 
its hard students, its superficial and empirical admirers, and 
those who seemed to be sailing over its depths by quoting 
from its surface. But in general, a true laborious enthusi- 
asm and taste were passing away, and Greek literature had 
declined, though Casaubon does much to redeem his age. 
Great scholars indeed there were, for Gruter, Heinsius, Gro- 
tius, Salmasius, and Vossius, with many more who devoted 
themselves to Greek and Latin, to antiquities and chronology, 
on the continent, and the erudite men who flourished under 
the first two Stuarts in England, would vindicate the industry 
and acquisitions of a whole century. 

The theological literature of the period is now appealed to, 
as often as the three chief subjects in debate among Christians 
are reconsidered, for it was in this period that the greatest 
controversies connected with religion originated. 1. There 
was an extensive and powerful reaction in favor of popery. 
Bellarmine and Perron, had done what they could to main- 
tain the supremacy of the pope on its old foundation. But 
Rome discreetly hesitated, from motives of policy, to resort 
to aggressive proceedings. Paul V. was the last of her 
pontiffs to advance imperious claims. The liberties of the 
French crown and church were boldly maintained by Riche- 
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lieu, and in truth the Roman power was gradually wasting 
away. Yet paradoxical as it may seem, there was a real 
reaction in its favor. Many learned men, educated as pro- 
testants, went over to some mitigated forms of Romanism, 
urged by various motives. Perron himself was one of these. 
Even Casaubon and Grotius wavered. The clashing of 
sects, the want of organization and authority among protes- 
tants, led many men to seek the comprehensive shade, and 
the safe infallibility of a very mild form of Romanism. Mr. 
Hallam thinks that the protestants erred in making issue 
with the catholics, with the ancient fathers as arbiters, and 
on terms of arbitration chosen solely by the catholics. Daillé 
in his famous treatise on the Right Use of the Fathers, over- 
threw the tribunal. His book was the arsenal from which 
Chillingworth and Hales drew their weapons and thus put 
the controversy on its true footing, covering the fathers like- 
wise. 2. The controversy on free will, with its extremes 
and its mediums, employed many pens and brought in 
charges of the most opposite heresies against the same indi- 
viduals. Romanism and Socinianism, though both grievous 
burdens, were often put on the same shoulders. 3. The con- 
nexion of church and state, as developed in what is called 
Erastianism, though set on a broader basis, than the theory 
of the man to whom it owes its name, brought up much angry 
controversy, and led to the consideration of the principle of 
toleration. Jeremy Taylor raised this last noble tenet on its 
deepseated foundations. Of the “Liberty of Prophesying,” 
Mr. Hallam has given an admirable sketch and a just judg- 
ment. These were the three great subjects of dispute, to 
settle which the press teemed with pamphlets and folios. 
Coccejus revived the absurdities of allegorical interpretation, 
and the Apocalypse had a thousand expositors. ‘There was 
agreat improvement in the style of preaching, particularly 
in England. Infidelity had begun to utter itself, its chief 
disciples being Charron, Vanini, and Lord Herbert, besides 
many others around the court of France. Grotius on the 
Truth of Christianity stayed the progress of unbelief. Our 
English Bible was the work of forty-seven scholars in this 
period. 

Under the speculative philosophy of this half century is 
to be comprehended a mass of subjects which have but 
a fanciful affinity, and are to be brought together only to 
avoid minute divisions. This was most certainly an epoch 
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in intellectual history, for men then lived who have given us 
a new philosophy. An obsolete and unprofitable metaphy- 
sics was still taught in the universities. The Logic of Ramus 
prevailed in England, Scotland, and Germany. Campanella 
was the first adversary of dogmatism. His powerful imagi- 
nation led him into sublime heights of eloquence in bold con- 
jecture. The mystical and theosophical school of Paracelsus 
drew many disciples, of which Jacob Behmen is the best 
known in our times. Lord Herbert deserves to be mentioned 
as an original independent thinker, though of defective phi- 
losophy. The way was open for Lord Bacon, but even to 
him it was laborious. His philosophy is the handmaid and 
interpreter of nature, experience and observation being its 
guides. It has been objected to Lord Bacon’s philosophy 
that mankind have, from time immemorial, practised many 
of its maxims. ‘This is their high commendation, the proof of 
their great basis in universal and perpetual truth. The 
reader will find here a complete and interesting analysis of 
Bacon’s system, which will be of great service as a prepa- 
ration for studying the original. 

Descartes sought a stable foundation for the structure of phi- 
losophy in the certainty of existence ; he revived the doctrine of 
the mind, as not wholly dependant on the senses, gave to con- 
sciousness its due authority as the arbiter of evidence, and forci- 
bly vindicated the immateriality of the thinking principle. He 
died in the middle of the century, having brought about more 
radical and useful changes in speculative philosophy than any 
that preceded him. After an analysis of the speculations of 
Descartes, Mr. Hallam performs the same service for us in 
elucidating the system of Hobbes, the other great name in 
the philosophy of the age. Dark suspicion and distrust have 
ever been associated with the philosopher of Malmesbury, as 
if his strange speculations were to resolve the human race 
into a mass of ingenious toys, playing antics by involuntary 
springs worked by ingenious mechanism. The consistency 
of the author and his system, is the antidote to its mischief, 
for its consistency makes it ridiculous. Hobbes will have 
recourse to any foolery to avoid admitting one moral feeling 
or capacity in human nature. — The moral philosophy of the 
period is comprised in a very miscellaneous collection of trea- 
tises. Then casuistry piled up its hair-splitting absurdities, 
which were mostly confined to the Romish communion, and 
made the text-books of the confessional. The Jesuits were 
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the first to corrupt the plain conditions of integrity, by 
sophisms and subterfuges. Perkins, Hall, and Sanderson, 
decided “cases of conscience” in England. Moral treatises 
in this age are characterized by exhaustive and systematic 
methods, yet with confused distinctions and without clear 
principles. The Jesuit Suarez, of Granada, deserves men- 
tion, as founding all the authority and principles of law upon 
God, without denying an extrinsic distinction between right 
and wrong: thus occupying most of the ground afterward 
taken by Grotius and Puffendorf. Selden wrote with great 
erudition upon the Jewish natural law. Several smaller 
works of great utility may be comprised under this head: 
such as the sound, but not lively Essays of Bacon, the sleepy 
and affected, though serious Resolves of Feltham, the fertile, 
ingenious, and brilliant, though desultory and paradoxical 
works of Sir Thomas Brown, Raleigh’s few, but precious 
thoughts, and Selden’s Table Talk, full of vigor and raci- 
ness. 

The political philosophy of this period has not much to 
boast, which is now considered valuable. The Calvinists 
were establishing the theory of republicanism ; absolute 
monarchists were tracing back their theory to patriarchal 
institutions ; constitutional monarchists were insisting upon 
the theory of an original compact between prince and peo- 
ple; Bacon uttered some clear and far-sighted maxims ; 
Hobbes made the happiness of the community his funda- 
mental theorem, though his system abounds with dire por- 
tents, and with maxims which sear up the heart. The larger 
principles of jurisprudence were now discussed. The work 
of Grotius, on War and Peace, formed an epoch in that sci- 
ence, and was immediately received as authority—as he 
based the law of nations upon natural and moral law. Mr. 
Hallam gives a thorough abstract of this now neglected trea- 
tise. Rousseau, Paley, and Dugald Stewart, have criticised 
and censured Grotius ; Sir James Mackintosh, and now Hal- 
lam, have eloquently vindicated him. 

The chapter upon the poetry of the first half of the seven- 
teenth century, embracing, as it does, so many works of im- 
mortal renown, might well demand a distinct review, but we 
can only glance at its substance. The seicentisti has become 
a name of reproach, as designating the false taste which marks 
the Italian writers of the seventeenthcentury. Marini, Tas- 
soni, and Chiabrera, may be put rather above the general 
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censure. Spanish poetry is marked by affectation, bombast, 
and pedantry. Gongora, indeed, founded a sect with these 
tenets. French poetry had now acquired grace and polish, 
though affectation continued to be the prevailing sin. Mal- 
herbe, Regnier, and Sarrazin, may be known to those who 
are very familiar with French literature. Opitz is the founder 
of German poetry, which, as well as the language, was at its 
lowest ebb in the beginning of the century. Dutch poetry 
was now flourishing in its golden age, though from the narrow 
confines within which its language was known, the violet was 
blooming unseen. The English poets of these fifty years, are 
as well known to us as those of ourownday. The allegorical 
school expired with the two Fletchers, the admiring imitators 
of Spenser. The argumentative and metaphysical schools are 
familiar to us trom the many compilations which have lately 
been published. Davies, Greville, Denham, Donne, Crashaw, 
and Cowley, have even now their admirers. The historical 
and fabulous schools, including Daniel, Drayton, Browne, 
Beaumont, and Davenant, are less attractive. Shakspeare’s 
sonnets, around which has hung a mystery, originating in our 
ignorance of the individual to whom they were addressed, are 
kindly judged by Mr. Hallam, who coincides in the opinion 
lately advanced, thatthey are addressed to William Herbert, 
Earl of Pembroke. Drummond of Hawthornden, though of 
eminent merit, has been praised as much as he deserves. 
Ben Jonson’s minor poetry is extremely beautiful. Suckling 
surpassed all that preceded him, and has hardly since been 
surpassed, in gayety and ease. But the sonnets and minor 
poetry of Milton have the greatest charm forall who lovea sim- 
ple, calm, and holy style of elevated sentiment. This is the 
age of most of those anonymous poems, especially ballads, 
which give to England and Scotland in the olden time so 
much of romance. Latin poetry had some successful writers 
in Holland and Scotland, besides May and Milton, who ex- 
celled in it in England. 

The dramatic literature of these fifty years exhibits a great 
decline in Italy, and an opening radiance in France and Eng- 
land. Translations from Spanish dramas displaced the native 
productions of Italy ; then sprang up the extempore comedies, 
of which our pantomime isa relic. Lope de Vega was in his 
glory, and Calderon was his successful imitator. Corneille 
is the only one out of many French dramatists now generally 
remembered. In England, puritanism had lifted up its voice 
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against the stage, while Shakspeare, “the greatest name in 
all literature,” was giving forth his immortal works. Mr. 
Hallam goes into an interesting detail of the dates, characters, 
and criticisms of these master productions, and of those of 
Ben Jonson, placed next to Shakspeare in his own age, and 
still left there. Beaumont and Fletcher, joined in life by 
friendship, and in death by fame, come next into the scales, 
and are weighed by criticism, and the retrospect of two cen- 
turies. Fletcher seems to have been the active partner in the 
union, and he left his mantle to Massinger. Shirley, Heywood, 
and Webster, stand on the list above a multitude of followers, 
known only to connoisseurs and antiquarians. 

In polite literature, in prose likewise, Italy had fallen to a 
great depth. A miserable affectation, and a rough barbarism, 
is the general censure upon her writers, to which there are 
but few exceptions in Galileo, Bentivoglio, Boccalini, Palla- 
vicino, and one or two others. The literature of Spain was 
equally deformed by affectation in the prose of Gracian, as 
in the poetry of Gongora. More of solidity and elevation 
was diffused into the French style, by the letters of Balzac 
and Voiture. The establishment of the French academy in 
1635, effected much for the purity and authority of the lan- 
guage- 

Our own language, though still deformed by conceits, bar- 
barisms, and irregular modes of expression, was gradually 
receiving that strength and dignity which are the great charac- 
teristics of what we call the Old English prose. Knolles’s His- 
tory of the Turks, Raleigh’s History of the World, and 
Daniel’s History of England, are deserving of high praise for 
the excellence of their style. Bacon’s style partakes of his 
own individuality—elaborate, sententious, precise, and strong, 
yet not without stiffness. Milton’s splendid bursts of gran- 
deur are often followed by sentences deficient in idiomatic 
grace and deformed by a too familiar phraseology. Claren- 
don’s History will ever be admired for its noble gravity and 
its exact delineations, though wanting in perspicuity and gram- 
matical accuracy. May’s History of the Parliament is plain, 
terse and vigorous. ‘The Icon Basilice, Burton’s Anatomy 
of Melancholy, Overbury’s Characters, and Earle’s Micro- 
cosmography, fill up the list of all which deserve mention. 
In the province of fiction, Spain gave to the world Don Quix- 
ote, its only book which may be said to enjoy a European 
reputation. The French heroic romance numbers three wri- 
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ters nearly contemporary, Gomberville, Calprenéde, and 
Scudéri. England was nearly silent in works of fiction. 
Mathematical and physical science had now advanced as far 
as possible, while simplifying processes and primary laws 
were hidden, or erroneously conceived. Napier first publish- 
ed his method of Logarithms, at Edinburgh, in 1614. It was 
one of the few discoveries which issued complete from the 
mind of its author. Kepler somewhat anticipated Cavalieri, 
who is called the father of the new geometry, the main object 
of which is to demonstrate the proportions of different solids, 
and to resolve them into theirelements. Briggs, of Gresham 
college, who improved upon Napier’s Logarithms, was the 
first who clearly exhibited the Binomial Theorem. Harriott, 
the companion of Raleigh, made the last great discovery in 
algebraic science, by developing a complete theory of the 
genesis of equations. Notwithstanding the heavy suspicions 
of unacknowledged obligations to others, and plagiarisms, 
which rest upon Descartes, his fame may be vindicated by 
many beautiful discoveries and processes. Kepler discover- 
ed the third of his three great laws in 1618. Galileo had heard 
ten years before, of the Dutch instrument which enlarged the 
size of distant objects, and after long patience he succeeded 
in constructing what we must call a telescope, by the aid of 
which he discovered the satellites of Jupiter. Other discove- 
ries followed by the aid of the same instrument; such as the 
phases of Venus, the spots on the Sun, verifying its revolution ; 
all verifying the Copernican system, which, though it had 
been proscribed by the church for eighty years, had many 
advocates. In 1616, Galileo promised, through compulsion, 
that he would not maintain that system, and some letters of 
his own upon it, with the treatise of Copernicus, were put into 
the Index Expurgatorius. But sixteen years after, Galileo 
ventured to maintain the obnoxious theory, and the inquisi- 
tion a him and obliged him to retract. Even Bacon 
rejected the Copernican system. Descartes broached his 
theory of a double zther in 1639, which stood its ground on 
the continent for nearly a century, till displaced by the New- 
tonian theory, though it seems now in some essential particu- 
lars, to be again established for truth. Galileo and Descartes 
advanced the sciences of mechanics, dynamics, hydrostatics, 
and pneumatics, and the sagacious Torricelli discovered the 
principle of the barometer. Kepler carried on the science of 
optics, and Descartes announced, not originally, but perhaps 
NO. XI.—VOL. VI. 5 
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independently, the law of refraction. Thus did science creep 
or climb, by successive efforts, bringing from afar its frag- 
ments of truth. 

In the science of natural history, we have already men- 
tioned the vast collections of Aldrovandus; the different 
branches of the general subject were but slightly improved 
upon during this period. Fabricius wrote a very interesting 
treatise on the language of brutes. Valuable additions were 
made to botanical science, particularly by Columna, and the 
brothers Bauhin. Very important accessions were made by 
three men to anatomical knowledge during this period. Fa- 
bricius discovered the valves of the veins, though not their 
true office. His pupil, Harvey, had at best been only in part 
anticipated in his great discovery, by Servetus, Columbus, 
and Cesalpin, who seem to have stood upon its brink before 
the seventeenth century. Harvey first taught the circulation 
of the blood in London, in 1619, after long induction and 
experiment. Asellius discovered the lacteal vessels, and 
Scheiner improved upon the anatomy of the eye. The mys- 
tical medicine of Paracelsus, and the enthusiastic school of 
Rosicrucians, continued to have advocates in Germany. 

In England and in other protestant countries, the study of 
Hebrew was now zealously diffused, though with defective 
means, as the cognate languages were not as now brought to 
its elucidation. The Buxtorfs, father and son, who occupied 
the Hebrew chair at Basle, for seventy years, were the most 
eminent in it. The son maintained against Cappel, the anti- 
quity of the vowel points, and is generally held to have been 
defeated. Ainsworth, Godwin, Lightfoot, Selden, and Po- 
cocke, were famous in rabbinical lore. Scaliger was the first 
real Arabic scholar, and prepared the way for worthy follow- 
ers. Many Arabic manuscripts were added to the libraries 
at Leyden and Oxford. The Turkish and Coptic had a few 
students. 

Voyages and travels still excited curiosity, which was fed 
with accounts of that mixture of fact and fable, knowledge 
and supposition, which we should reasonably expect. Pur- 
chas’s collection, called the Pilgrim, is of much value, though 
below that of Hakluyt. The munificent Bodley founded the 
library at Oxford, in 1606, and it was enriched by the Earl 
of Pembroke, Selden, and Laud. Usher founded the library 
at Trinity College, Dublin. The collections at Leyden and 
Paris, were much increased. The academy of the Lincei 
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numbered many distinguished men in Italy. The extreme 
reverence for the ancient, which came in with the revival of 
learning, and which had led to a depreciation of every thing 
modern, whether it were wisdom, or the elements, or the sta- 
ture of man, as if they were all degenerating, now gave way 
to a proper esteem of the present. Browne’s Vulgar Errors 
are but a caricature of prevailing prejudices. In concluding 
the review of the sixteenth century, Mr. Hallam mentions 
Pinelli, as a single model of a literary character, loving and 
encouraging all literature, though not himself distinguished as 
an author. The same place and the same praise should be 
given in this century to Peiresc, who used his wealth, his in- 
terest, and his time, to raise the level of general knowledge, 
and to keep upon it himself. 

We come now to the last half of the seventeenth century. 
Removed from us as that period is, by so long an interval, it 
embraces many names which now stand highest on their re- 
spective rolls. The measure of our gratitude may be tested 
by the value of their labors, and the length of their fame. So 
many names have survived and been kept fresh in literature 
and history, that we almost marvel tofind them so far behind 
us on the accumulating train of generations. Yet they are but 
the infants of time in comparison with the ancients. 

The Variorum editions of the classics, are mostly dated in 
this period of fifty years. The mantle of critical erudition 
which Salmasius had worn so nobly, descended with some 
loss of its virtue upon the two Gronovii, Greevius, the two 
Vossii, and the younger Heinsius. While Holland was thus 
drawing together so many great scholars, Germany declining 
in classical learning, till near the close of the century, offers 
only the great names of Spanheim and Fabricius. The Je- 
suits maintained their classical fame in France, though the 
Jansenists, from one of whose cloisters issued the Port-Royal 
grammars, contested the palm of renown with them. Many 
a school boy has undoubtedly been grateful to the laborers, 
though to him unknown by name or date, who at this time 
prepared the Delphin edition of the classics, by order of Louis 
XIV. England obtained some classical honor by Duport’s 
translations of parts of Scripture, Gataker’s edition of Marcus 
Antoninus, and Stanley’s A¢schylus, and by the labors of a 
few other scholars. But all these should be mentioned after 
Bentley, the prince of English critics, who at this time main- 
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tained his triumphant warfare against the Epistles of Phalaris, 
and Boyle their advocate. Roman and Grecian Antiquities 
were advanced almost to their present high standing by Gree- 
vius and Gronovius. Fabretti and his sagacious horse delved 
among the ruins of Latium. Spanheim and Vaillant accumu- 
lated stores of erudition in numismatics. Usher, Pezron, and 
Marsham, did much to establish certain data in the annals of 
the world. The theological literature of this period is now 
constantly in our hands, and its larger productions are the 
basis of many of our most valuable modern works. The 
rupture between Louis XIV. and Innocent XI. brought Bos- 
suet and Dupin into the field, to vindicate the liberties of the 
Gallican church, leaving to Rome all that could then remain 
to her. The latteris preserved in continual remembrance by 
his laborious and valuable Ecclesiastical History. Fleury 
excels him in skill of narration and beauty of style, though not 
in learning or candor, in which however he is not deficient. 
We might almost suppose the works of Fleury to have 
been written by a protestant, and we must attribute to 
their bold censures of the vices and errors of the church in 
the middle ages, the lax affection to the papal authority, which 
has since characterized France. Nicole and Arnauld first 
united with Bossuet in defending the catholic church against 
Claude, the most distinguished champion of French protes- 
tantism, but the heat of the contest, and the famous confer- 
ence, were left to Bossuet and Claude. The cause of protes- 
tantism was resolutely and ably vindicated in England by 
Taylor, Barrow, Stillingfleet, Wake, and Tillotson. Bossuet 
aimed to prove that perfect truth resided on earth with the 
Roman church, and that all protestant variations from it were 
moral crimes; but even he had recourse to soft persuasions, 
which his church never authorized. Rome too was harassed 
by its own Pelagian controversy, between the Jesuits and the 
Jansenists. England and Holland were in the heat of the 
Arminian controversy; the publications which were concern- 
ed in this dispute would fill one of ourlargest libraries. The 
Arian controversy too was now coming out of its darkness in 
England. Infidelity continued to lurk in secret, and occa- 
sionally to declare itself. Pascal’s Thoughts and Leslie’s 
Method are the best known among the various works of the 
period on the Evidences. The principle of wide toleration 
was rapidly gaining its ground, aided by the bold and earnest 
voices of the exiled French protestants, by Bayle, Locke, 
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and Limborch. The style of preaching was infinitely improv- 
ed: France producing Bourdaloue, Bossuet and Fléchier, 
and England Barrow, South, and Tillotson. Exegetical 
science became more valuable and more accessible through 
the labors of Hammond, Patrick, Pool, Pearson, Simon, and 
Le Clerc. He who will dive to the depths of all that is to be 
classed under the theological literature of this period, will find 
much to disgust and much to amuse, in the provinces of fana- 
ticism, mysticism, and witchcraft. 

The speculative philosophy of this half century brings 
before us the names of Cudworth, Spinosa, and Locke. 
Aristotelian and scholastic metaphysics were still upheld by 
the Jesuits, as much on the reverence of time-honored age, 
as on the claim of useful truth. Bacon and Descartes were 
regarded by them and by many protestants, as but epheme- 
ral innovators. Stanley is but an historian, not a critic of 
philosophy. Gale’s Court of the Gentiles is a laborious 
attempt to prove that all heathen philosophy was drawn from 
the Jews. Cudworth, one of the many whom the atheistic 
speculations of Hobbes called into the field, stands rather 
nearer to the ancient than the modern philosophy. His work 
is learned and technical. His theory of a plastic nature was 
severely criticised by Bayle, and supported by Le Clerc. 
He more than intimated a charge of atheism against Bacon, 
Descartes, and Gassendi, and in turn did not himself escape 
the charge of bigots. His work is but a fragment, as he ne-~ 
ver wrote out half his plan, though some have ill-naturedly 
said that the malignity attending the publication of the first 
part silenced the remainder. More does not stand so high, as 
a clear and learned thinker, as Cudworth; his writings are 
tinged with the mysticism of the later Platonists. Gassendi, 
uniting the historical and the experimental schools, comes near- 
er within the latter. He anticipated Locke in some tenets, 
especially in distinguishing between the ideas of sense and 
reflection. The Cartesian theories were denounced by sy- 
nods and universities in Holland, though espoused by the 
Arminians and Coccejans. In its advocacy of reason against 
prescription it found many foes, and before it gave way to a 
free eclectic philosophy it had stood many blows and sig- 
nally triumphed over Aristotelian despotism. L’ Art de 
Penser, often called the Port-Royal Logic, by Arnauld, is a 
kind of eclectic Cartesianism, once of high and deserved 
reputation. Malebranche, in his Recherche de la Vérité, 
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combined with the doctrines of the new philosophy an ele- 
vated mysticism, not without pretensions to supernatural 
illumination. There is a noble moral sentiment and an 
ardent piety in his system, and though he became involved 
in the intricacies of the connexion between the soul and the 
body, he never loses sight of the immateriality of the former. 
Locke issued a short piece against him, in which he com- 
plained that he could not understand him. He found an 
English supporter in Norris, once very famous. He had 
many traits of character and principles of belief in common 
with Pascal. Spinosa wrote in this period; his errors were 
great, and he was led into them by an undeviating adherence 
to method and to strict reasoning. It has been a fashion 
with writers, from his day to the present, to speak of his Pan- 
theism, without understanding precisely what his doctrines 
are, and in many cases without understanding even what 
they themselves mean by the Pantheism they attribute to 
him. Nor does Mr. Hallam escape the common mistake. 
So far from Spinoza’s error being that of no idea of God as 
distinct from the creation, it is that of having no idea of the 
creation as distinct from God.—Mr. Hallam praises an almost 
forgotten treatise by Glanvil, his Scepsis Scientifica, which 
is a bold and inquiring tribute to the new philosophy, by an 
acute and intrepid seeker after truth. 

Dalgarno of Aberdeen, and Bishop Wilkins of Chester, 
made unsuccessful attempts to form a universal philosophical 
language by artificial symbols. Locke now added to the 
metaphysical riches of the age his great work. His error 
consisted in taking a part of the truth for the whole —the nihil 
in intellectu quod non prius in sensu, without adding Leibnitz’s 
qualifying preter intellectum ipsum. All our ideas begin with 
experience; it does not follow that they all are derived from 
it. Its defects as to the rest, are a want of philosophical pre- 
cision, and of a translucent simplicity, in which his French 
predecessors and successors excelled. 

In the moral philosophy of the times, the first book to be 
mentioned, and needing only mention, is Pascal’s Provin- 
cial Letters, which did more than all protestant controversies 
have done, to inflict a deathblow upon Jesuitism. Taylor’s 
Ductor Dubitantium is the most famous English book of ca- 
suistry. With all its excellencies, it is overburdened and 
confused, and is pervaded by a vein of subtilty. He was 
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too much inclined to resolve all right and wrong into the posi- 
tive will of God, while Cudworth, in his treatise on Morality, 
acknowledges a distinction between right and wrong antece- 
dent to any divine law. Many other treatises followed, now 
scarcely known. Cumberland’s Treatise on the Laws of Na- 
ture, which Mr. Hallam thoroughly analyzes, may be consid- 
ered as the herald of a new ethical philosophy, as its four 
main characteristics were—completeness without the sanc- 
tion of revelation—a disregard of ancient prescription—a 
regard to general observation and experience— and but little 
use of casuistry, leaving to the reader the application of 
principles. Puffendorf, too, a name better remembered, 
went on in nearly the same path with Cumberland. His 
great principle may be called, sociality; society is the 
basis of moral laws, and the rule of morality is fixed by Di- 
vine appointment. The praise and blame which have attach- 
ed to Rochefoucault, have kept his Thoughts or Maxims, in 
remembrance, through the aid of their own lively and read- 
able character. The most grievous charge against him is 
that of attributing human actions to a low and selfish motive. 
The Characters of La Bruyére partake of the same cheer- 
less principle, though with a little lighter coloring. Milton 
and Locke, the latter with much more wisdom of detail, 
drew attention to the gross deficiency and mismanagement 
prevalent in education. Fenelon wrote a beautiful treatise 
on female education. Puffendorf, without much originality 
or sagacity, reviewed the principles of political philosophy, 
basing the covenant of society on the liability of one man to 
receive injury from another. The political system of Spinosa 
is charged with abjuring all moral and religious principle, as 
allowing a compact to be broken by either party at his will, 
whenever it shall cease to be advantageous. Harrington’s 
Oceana, filled as it is with a rigorous republicanism, though 
with a somewhat Utopian theory, found favor in the stern 
spirit of the English commonwealth. After the restoration, 
Filmer’s Patriarcha, maintaining quite an opposite theory, 
that of the patriarchal derivation and measure of the power 
of kings, was received with approbation. Algernon Syd- 
ney’s Discourses are a reply to Filmer, in which he main- 
tains an aristocratical republic. After the revolution Locke 
wrote a treatise which largely partakes of the peculiar char- 
acteristics of his mind; he laid down many of those princi- 
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ples which have since formed the basis of popular sover- 
eignty. Holding the chimerical theory of a social *‘ compact,” 
he defined its nature, and the conditions of its preservation and 
modification. He founded the original night of property upon 
occupancy and labor. Bayle is supposed to have been the au- 
thor of that Advice to the Exiled French Protestants, which 
taunted their principles and insisted upon the duty of passive 
obedience. It is discreditable to his memory. Political econ- 
omy began at this period to be pursued as a distinct matter of 
inquiry. Foreign trade, usury, coin, and statistical tables, 
were now claiming attention. Leibnitz, when only twenty- 
two years of age, made himself known to the world by a 
treatise on jurisprudence, in which, with a deep reverence 
for the ancient lawyers, he first connected the science with 
moral philosophy and history. English, French, and Dutch, 
followed in his track. In the province of poetry Italy was 
coming forth from the bondage of false taste. Filicaja, Guidi, 
and Menzini, were its three great leaders. Salvator Rosa 
and a few others share this honor. The exiled Christina 
liberally patronised poetry in Rome. Neither Spain nor Por- 
tugal produced a name worthy of commemoration. In 
France it was otherwise. The beautiful fables of La Fon- 
taine are familiar to all, as the finest and most attractive spe- 
cimens of that class of composition. Though most have 
read Boileau, few would wish to read him twice. His good 
taste and perfect finish, cannot conceal his labor, nor remedy 
his dryness. Other names might be mentioned of French 
lyric and pastoral poets, but they would stir no associations in 
the reader. 

Butler’s Hudibras was, and for more than fifty years con- 
tinued to be, far more popular than the Paradise Lost, but 
the obscurity of its allusions, and the unintelligibility of some 
of its wit, have covered it with dust. But the neglect which 
Milton’s immortal work experienced, has been much exag- 
gerated. Three thousand copies of it were sold in eleven 
years; and Mr. Hallam, who gives a brief but noble criti- 
cism upon it, thinks that had it been published but eleven 
years ago, the number sold up to this date would have been 
no larger. 


‘‘In the numerous imitations, and still more numerous traces of 
older poetry which we perceive in Paradise Lost, it is always to 
be kept in mind that he had only his recollection to rely upon. 
His blindness seems to have been complete before 1654; and I 
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scarcely think that he had begun his poem, before the anxiety and 
trouble into which the public strife of the Commonwealth and the 
Restoration had thrown him, gave leisure for immortal occupations. 
Then the remembrance of early reading came over his dark and 
lonely path like the moon emerging from the clouds. Then it was 
that the muse was truly his; not only as she poured her creative 
inspiration into his mind, but as the daughter of Memory, coming 
with fragments of ancient melodies, the voice of Euripides, and 
Homer, and Tasso; sounds that he had loved in youth, and treas- 
ured up for the solace of his age. They who, though not enduring 
the calamity of Milton, have known what it is, when afar from 
books, in solitude or in travelling, or in the intervals of worldly 
care, to feed on poetical recollections, to murmur over the beautiful 
lines whose cadence has long delighted their ear, to recall the sen- 
timents and images which retain by association the charm that early 
years once gave them—they will feel the inestimable value of com- 
mitting to the memory, in the prime of its power, what it will easily 
receive and indelibly retain. I know not indeed whether an edu- 
cation that deals much with poetry, such as is still usual in England, 
has any more solid argument among many in its favor, than that it 
lays the foundation of intellectual pleasures at the other extreme of 
life.” —Vol. IV., pp. 424-6. 

In Paradise Regained and in Samson Agonistes, we see 
“the ebb of a mighty tide.” — Dryden adorned many depart- 
ments of original poetry. His controversial position, his long 
life of song, his change of masters, and his satirical style, made 
him enemies, who gathered reproaches round his name. A 
host of satirical poets of the time have fallen into deserved 
neglect. Dryden retained a monopoly of general regard to 
his death, at the end of the century. France boasts of her 
Rapin, as distinguished among many others, for his beautiful 
Latin poetry, and England may put forward the name of 
Milton to claim like honor. 

In dramatic literature neither Italy nor Spain need delay 
us fora moment. Racine, on the representation of his An- 
dromaque, his third production, became at once the rival of 
Corneille, and consequently, the mark for criticism, epigram, 
and satire. Hehada wonderful versatility of subject and char- 
acter, though he allowed himself to be too much fettered by 
the French prejudice for classical story. He was a worthy 
disciple of Euripides, and had he not been a Frenchman, and 
thus born to something of affectation, gallantry, and insipidity, 
he would have surpassed his master. He is an exquisite po- 
et, and his place is next to Virgil. A younger brother of Cor- 
neille, is next to Racine in reputation, though with a long in- 
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terval between. But Moliere, of all French writers, is the one 
whom his own nation has most uniformly admired. Schlegel 
has somewhat lessened his tame. Regnard, Quinault, Bour- 
sault, Dancourt, and Brueys, may be mentioned, to complete 
the list of French dramatists. When the Restoration again 
opened the London theatres, the pent-up desire for dramatic 
representations broke forth into wide license. ‘There was a 
demand for new plays in preference to the old. Shakspeare 
was set aside for Dryden. Women and shifting scenes were 
then first introduced upon the stage. The very limited extent 
to which Dryden’s plays are now read, is hardly a fair cri- 
terion of their real, though qualified merits. The tragedies 
of Otway are the best of this period. Southern, Lee, and 
Congreve, have their excellencies. Comedy was deformed 
by gross immoralities, and not really purified till Steele pub- 
lished his Conscious Lovers. 

In the province of polite literature in prose, Italy was still 
far below its expected standard. Crescimbeni, the founder of 
the Arcadian academy, was laboring to revive or create a 

ure taste. But this was the golden age of French literature, 
ante about by the influence of the academy, and the emu- 
lation between the Jesuits and the Jansenists. Bossuet, Male- 
branche, Arnauld, and Pascal, who have been duly chronicled 
in other departments, all excelled in beautiful composition. 
Fontenelle, whose long life ran through a whole century, is an 
admired and graceful writer, though without pretensions to 
profundity or learning. His Dialogues of the Dead, Plurality 
of Worlds, and History of Oracles, combine instruction with 
amusement. The works of St. Evremond, a fashionable wit, 
are generally pleasing, but trifling. ‘The Letters of Madame 
de Sevigné, as they have continued to be read, are a monu- 
ment of her contribution to the pure style of her famous age. 
The proceedings of the French academy were in general ju- 
dicious. It published its Dictionary, and fixed the standard 
of the language. Fenelon likewise wrote Dialogues of the 
Dead, which are superior to those of Fontenelle. The French 
also produced several grammars and works of criticism. And 
now the moderns, as they became able to move along without 
the ancients, began to turn back on their fathers, and derogate 
from their merits. Boileau supported the claims of antiquity 
against Perrault, who boldly advanced the superiority of the 
moderns. Denis de Sallo, a member of the parliament of 
Paris, published on January 5, 1665, the first number of the first 
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review, the Journal des Seavans. It was to contain a list and 
a critique of all new books, and all scientific discoveries, and 
a necrology. As this publication nearly neglected polite or 
amusing literature, Visé commenced the Mercure Galant, de- 
voted to poetry and the drama. Bayle and Le Clerc, the for- 
mer in his Nouvelles dela Republique des Lettres, commen- 
ced in 1684, and the latter in his three celebrated reviews, 
seized the plan here laid open for extensive usefulness. Mean- 
while, similar journals had been commenced in Rome, 
Venice, and Germany, and afterward England followed in 
1682. In 1694, appeared the Dictionary of Bayle, an immor- 
tal work. In the immense mass of miscellaneous literature, 
which France gave forth, it was prolificin that species which 
goes by the name of Ana, the table-talk of the learned. The 
prevailing English style after the Restoration, lost its pedantry, 
but gathered much of vulgarity. Hobbes and Cowley are 
the first two which can be named as chaste writers. Evelyn 
and Dryden brought in a polite and gentlemanly style. Sir 
William Temple thou gh inferior to Dryden, comes nearest to 
him in purity of sty le. Locke is simple and plain, but often 
careless in the choice of words, and the structure of sentences. 
Walton’s Angler deserves to be chosen from the mass to be 
praised forits grace and elegance. Sir William Temple took up 
in England the cause of the ancients, and William Wotton 
vindicated the moderns. 

France was comparatively fertile in various branches of 
fiction. Mother Goose’s Tales, and Télémaque, may serve 
as the boundaries bordering on the sublime and the ridiculous, 
and comprehending between them all kinds of tales and ro- 
mances. Bunyan’s Pi — part at least of the Turkish Spy, 
and Swift’s Tale of a Tub, are all that England can show in 
the department of fiction. 

Only one more chapter remains to us of Mr. Hallam’s labo- 
rious work ; that upon the history of physical and other li- 
terature, from 165° to 1700. With anapology for the length 
of his task, and a modest mention of his own inability to “do 
justice to this fruitful branch of the tree of knowledge, espe- 
cially the mathematics, he passes by Wallis and Huygens, 
Newton and Leibnitz, withdistantreverence. Upon the noble 
foundation of Bacon’s Experimental Philosophy, three institu- 
tions were established, the last two of which continue the 
- erennial fountains of science; the Academy del Cimento, at 

‘lorence, the Royal Society of London, and the Academy of 
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Sciences at Paris. The former depending upon the patronage 
of a prince, retained its vigor but ten years. Chemistry was 
still in its infancy of superstition; its discoveries had come 
mostly by chance. Becker and Boyle were the first to give 
to it any thing like plausibility of system. Boyle was credu- 
lous but inquisitive. He made some valuable additions to 
science, by improving the air pump and the thermometer. 
Dr. Hooke offered a beautiful theoretical explanation of com- 
bustion. Newton graduated the thermometer, and pointed 
out the nature of chemical affinity. 

John Ray was the first to give to zoology the name of a 
science, by a classification of animals according to nature, 
and by using the aid of comparative anatomy. Redi, of Flo- 
rence, turned his attention to cold blooded and bloodless ani- 
mals, and disputed the doctrine of the generation of insects 
from corruption. Swammerdam, of Holland, followed up 
the anatomy of insects. Lister, an English physician, found- 
ed the science of conchology. ‘The beautiful science, which 
bears the nonsensical name of comparative anatomy,” occu- 

ied the attention of the medical profession. Morison and 
oe commenced the systematic classification of plants, ta- 
king the fruitas the basis of distinction. Rivinus followed with 
a more artificial method, though he regarded the flower as 
well as the fruit in his classification. 'Tournefort first estab- 
lished a uniform and consistent system. Grew and Malpighi 
are entitled to nearly all the honor of the beautiful science of 
vegetable physiology, or the anatomy of plants. 'To Grew is 
ascribed the discovery of the sexual system in plants. Geo- 
logy is entirely a modern science. Leibnitz alone approach- 
ed near the theories now accepted. Men, of course, had ob- 
served the broken and varied strata of the earth, and the 
fossil petrifactions buried in deep places. Ray thought 
the earth was created in this state of physical ruin, and fossils 
were generally accounted for by the deluge. The Mosaic 
narrative was a stumbling block to their inquiries. Anatomy 
and medicine put on new countenances. The discovery of 
the thoracic duct, the dissection of the brain, and consequent 
anatomy of the nerves, the use of microscopes for minute ex- 
amination, the application of mechanical principles to the 
muscles, chemical preparation, the discovery of new medi- 
cines, — the Peruvian bark, and finally the Baconian 
school of observation and experience, introduced by Syden- 
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ham in England, furnished the successive means of gradual 
improvement. 

falton’s Polyglott and Castell’s Lexicon are the great 
fruits of the study of oriental literature in England, during 
this period. Hottinger, Spencer, Bochart, and Pococke, con- 
tributed their valuable labors. Hyde first developed the sys- 
tem of Zoroaster. 

Geographical science progressed but slowly. The Sanson 
family published very imperfect maps of the world in 1651 
and 1692. De Lisle, the real founder of the science, pub- 
lished his map in 1699, guided by the directions of Cassini, 
and by observations for determining the longitude by the im- 
mersion of Jupiter’s satellites. Books of travels had become 
very numerous. Carreri, a Neapolitan, first professed to give 
his own travels round the world. The French excelled in this 
kind of story telling. In England, Dampier’s Voyage round 
the World is best known. Sismondi says that De Solis’s His- 
tory of the Conquest of Mexico is the last good work that 
Spain has produced. 'The Memoirs of De Retz, the Memoirs 
of Grammont, the noblest work of Bossuet, his Discourse on 
Universal History, and Burnet’s Reformation, are among the 
most permanent and valuable contributions to history, which 
the age produced. 

Weclose our imperfect abstract of this great work, by copy- 
ing its last two paragraphs, the one affording an adinirable 
conclusion to the subject treated ot, the other a simple but elo- 
quent farewell on the part of him, who has soably handled it, 
which will not suffer by comparison with the celebrated close 
of Sir Walter Raleigh’s History of the World : 


“The change in the spirit of literature and of the public mind in 
general, which had with gradual and never-receding steps been 
coming forward in the seventeenth century, but especially i in the 
latter part of it, has been so frequently pointed out to the readers 
of this and the last volume, that I shall only quote an observation of 
Bayle. ‘I believe,’ he says, ‘that the sixteenth century produced a 
greater number of learned men than the seventeenth; and yet the 
former of these ages was far from being as enlightened as the 
latter. During the reign of criticism and philology, we saw in all 
Europe many prodigies of erudition. Since the study of the new 
philosophy and that of living languages, has introduced a different 
taste, we have ceased to behold this vast and deep learning. But 
in return there is diffused through the republic of letters a more 
subtile understanding and a more exquisite discernment ; men are 
now less learned but more able.’ The volumes which are now 
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submitted to the public contain sufficient evidence of this intel- 
lectual progress both in philosophy and in polite literature. 

“IT here terminate a work, which, it is hardly necessary to say, 
has furnished the occupation of not very few years, and which, for 
several reasons, it is not my intention to prosecute any farther. The 
length of these volumes is already greater than I had anticipated ; 
yet I do not perceive much that could have been retrenched with- 
out loss to a part, at least, of the literary world. For the approba- 
tion which the first of them has received I am grateful; for the few 
corrections that have been communicated to me I am not less so; 
the errors and deficiencies of which I am not specially aware may 
be numerous; yet I cannot affect to doubt that I have contributed 
something to the general literature of my country, something to 
the honorable estimation of my own name, and to the inheritance 
of those, if it is for me still to cherish that hope, to whom I have to 
bequeath it.”—Vol. IV., pp. 605-7. 


Perhaps we owe an apology to Mr. Hallam for so unwor- 
thy a sketch of his great labors. If so, we give it in stating 
our desire to present his subject, and an analysis of it, to the 
many readers who cannot peruse his book. We would re- 
commend its thorough study to all who have it in their power. 
On taking it up with a resolution to go through it, we feared 
that it would prove a dry and heavy task; but most agreea- 
bly did it prove otherwise. The variety of subjects relieves 
the tediousness of detail. ‘There is an absence of all bitter- 
ness and party feeling, of narrow judgment and wrong con- 
struction, which assures us that we may safely rest in the 
opinions advanced. ‘There are likewise many eloquent pas- 
sages, much philosophical depth of criticism and estimate, and 
some few brilliant flights, with now and then a pleasant show 
of humor, which bring together the most desirable attractions 
to cheer us in the long pilgrimage. Our last word shall be 
upon the great subject which we have pursued. We began 
in an age of darkness, and end in an age of marvellous light. 
We gathered together the means which were within the 
reach of the human intellect, the heavy parchment folios, their 
various contents, and the aids to their study, and we number- 
ed the paucity of those who knew or cared for their secrets. 
We have seen the tonsured head bending over the relics of a 
ruined empire, have dated the first battle of darkness with 
light. We have witnessed the dull heavy labor of collection, 
comparison, and elucidation; a life devoted to the restoration 
of meaning to a single sentence. We have walked through 
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an ancient library, and have counted its increasing stores ; 
disturbing some which had slept for ages, and becoming more 
intimate with some never wholly forgotten. We saw the scribe 
yielding to the press, the cloister to the academy, the sward 
to the pen. And when emulation and reverence of antiquity 
gave place to ambition to excel, and a confidence of supe- 
riority, we saw the pupil becoming wiser than his teacher, 
till at last the world is filled with books, and each book con- 
tains something not known before. 

The known world, once a plain from which men looked 
up in horror upon the awful elements above them, is now a 
vast globe, revolving in harmony with the laws which are 
written in the child’s picture book, among an infinite system 
of larger and lesser orbs. The superstition which forbade the 
dissection even of a human limb, gave way to a searching 
spirit which at last displaced superstition itself, in the proofs 
it has accumulated of an infinite and benevolent God. So has 
it been with each and every science, from its first struggles to 
its final glory. Who can stand upon the pinnacle of the moun- 
tain raised by such severe and continued toil, and with sneers 
and sarcasms, aver that men are laboring all in vain, that the 
higher we tend, the lower we shall fall, that the grave shall 
bring back a deeper darkness than that from which the stars 
of modern science, wisdom, and virtue, in ages back, arose ? 
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Art. II. —1. An Historical Discourse, delivered by request before 
the Citizens of New Haven, Apri 25, 1838, the Two Hun- 
dredth Anniversary of the first Settlement of the Colony. By 
James L. Kinastey. New Haven: 1838. 8vo., pp. 115. 


2. Thirteen Historical Discourses, on the Completion of Two 
Hundred Years, from the Beginning of the first Church in 
New Haven, with an Appendix. By Leonarp Bacon, Pas- 
tor of the first Church in New Haven. New Haven: 1839. 
8vo., pp. 400. 


3. The Planter’s Plea; or the Grounds of Plantations examined, 
and usual Objections answered. Together with a Manifestation 
of the Causes moving such as have lately undertaken a Planta- 
tion in New England ; for the Satisfaction of those that question 
the Lawfulness of the Action. London: 1630. 4to., pp. 84. 


Tue publication of the two first ef the above works, fur- 
nishes us with an opportunity for considering that which, but 
for circumstances beyond our control, would have been re- 
marked upon at an earlier period —the politics of the Puritans. 
We have chosen to consider this subject in connexion with 
the foregoing works, because the well known accuracy of 
Professor Kingsley, and the acknowledged talents of Mr. 
Bacon, assure us that the memory of the Puritans would not 
suffer in thevr hands; and we have connected with them the 
last of the above publications, as being a contemporaneous 
exposition, by one of the original company that settled Mas- 
sachusetts, of many things we shall wish to notice in this 
article. And we take this opportunity to express our thanks 
to the authors of the above Discourses, for the valuable informa- 
tion contained in them, how much so ever we may differ from 
them in some of their conclusions. Such discourses are 
among the most valuable of historical documents, when we 
can have assurance that they have been faithfully written ; 
and we are glad to be able to say, that we have seen nothing 
of this kind on Puritan history, from any Puritan eulogists, 
that was worthy of more credence than the Discourses in ques- 
tion. We must not, however, be understood to mean that 
every thing they have said is in exact accordance with the 
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history, as we understand it, but only that these come nearer 
to the truth than any thing else of the kind we have seen. 
Indeed, it is scarcely credible, that a man who has never 
breathed any but a Puritan atmosphere, would be able to see 
every thing concerning the Puritans as it 7s. A few brief 
considerations will render this apparent. 

The early history of New England, the scene of most of 
those events to which our attention will now be called, is un- 
like that of every other country, not only in the character of 
the events which compose it, but also in the certainty with 
which they may be known. While the primitive history of 
nearly every other nation is clouded with so much obscurity 
and fable, or defaced with so much extravagance and con- 
tradiction, that every inquiry into its origin and rise is nearly 
unavailing, and every answer uncertain and unsatisfactory, 
that of New England is so recent, was so extraordinary, and 
has had so many chroniclers, that we are able to ascertain 
the certainty of almost every transaction which has occurred. 
since thattime. Yet, notwithstanding all this certainty, some 
very general, and as would at first seem, very unaccountable, 
errors exist in the community in regard to the character and 
actions of those who first settled this country. Instead of 
looking down upon them as on a point somewhat below our- 
selves, where our ancestors did, in most respects, actually 
stand, we look-at them through a highly refracting medium ; 
so that to him who is ignorant of the facts in regard to them, 
they seem to be raised far above the place we now occupy. 
The cause of this historico-optical illusion deserves a passing 
remark before we proceed to pass any judgment upon the 
conduct and character of those we are now to consider. 

It seems to be a part of our nature, that we should delight 
to look back on the occurrence of great and important events, 
—on the achievement of noble or daring enterprises, and that 
we should desire to celebrate the anniversary of such eras. 
It is a bias of the mind, which has a too important bearing 
upon the formation of our characters; and we can hardly 
fail to hold up as our model and example, the character of 
some hero, eminent statesman, or celebrated man, or pattern 
of goodness or greatness. And as we hold him up to our 
contemplation, his virtues seem to increase and magnify, 
while the lapse of time blots out the recollection of his faults 
and frailties, and looking back througha long vista of years, we 
become wholly insensible of their existence; or, if they ap- 
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pear at all, it is but as spots on the face of the sun, serving 
only to give us a stronger sense of its dazzling splendor. So 
it has been with the history of the Puritans. From the time 
of the Declaration of Independence by the thirteen United 
States, to the present hour, this principle has been in full opera~ 
tion in New England, strengthened and stimulated by all 
those holy and filial associations, which naturally and properly 
lead us to venerate the memories, and revere the character 
of our ancestors. Hence it is, that fast, thanksgiving, and 
election sermons, Plymouth-Rock, Fourth-of-July, and cen- 
tennial orations, have uniformly resounded with praises, and 
with nothing but praises, of the puritan character; and these 
orations and eulogies have been incorporated into every 
compend of history, every treatise on geography, and nearly 
every reading book of our schools. In this manner, the 
names and memories of the first settlers of this country, have 
become so strongly associated with the freedom of our insti- 
tutions, the happiness and prosperity of our great and grow- 
ing republic, that the mention of one, almost necessarily 
brings along the recollection of the other also. In this man- 
ner we have come to bestow upon them the honor of inven- 
tions they never produced—of discoveries they never made ; 
we have attributed to them acts they never performed, and 
opinions they never held; and thus made them liable to be 
judged by a standard of which they had no knowledge, and 
to which they cannot be made amenable without injustice. 
With most or all of this, however, we should find no fault, 
had its effects stopped here, except so far as it makes our fore- 
fathers liable to be judged in the light of the present day for 
acts which were performed in the obscurer light of the times in 
which they lived ; for though we believe there were errors and 
defects, gross errors and glaring defects, in their religious te- 
nets and practices, and which are proper subjects of animad- 
version, we would never seck an opportunity to make them the 
theme of our remarks. Rather would we go backward, like 
the dutiful sons of Noah, and cover up the nakedness of those 
whose memories we love and cherish. But when those who 
claim to be the only legitimate descendants of the “ pilgrim fa- 
thers,” show a disposition, on every possible occasion, to treat 
these panegyrics as facts by which they themselves are to be 
exclusively benefited, and seek every occasion that will per- 
mit their being turned to a sectarian advantage, it becomes a 
different case. Under this aspect of the subject, it will be seen 
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that many of the Puritan eulogists, may have another, perhaps, 
with them, a weightier motive to induce them to laud and mag- 
nify their fathers’ virtues, than mere reverence for their charac- 
ters and institutions—that they may have personal, political, 
or sectarian interests to be advanced by it. By thuseulogizing 
and elevating the character of the “ pilgrim fathers,” they may 
hope to justify their separation from, and subsequent hostility 
to the Episcopal Church; and, at the same time, to excuse 
and palliate, if not justify, the rigorous laws enacted by those 
Puritan separatists, against others who carried out their own 
principles, and separated from them in like manner. In 
short, they may hope to sanctify so much of the prejudice or 
bigotry, so much of the intolerance and persecution of the 
Puritans, as may by possibility, work to their own present 
advantage. 

Here then, at the outset, we wish to state distinctly —and 
we beg that we may not, on this point, be misconceived or 
misrepresented—that we have no disposition to disturb the 
general faith in the exaggerated panegyrics of our Puritan 
fathers, merely because they are exaggerated, and not sus- 
tained by the accurate truth of history ; nor have we any dis- 
position to disturb the complacency, comfort, or positive ad- 
vantage, which those who regard themselves as the holders 
of the religious doctrine and discipline of the New England 
settlers, derive from the contemplation of these overdrawn 
pictures. So far as these two points merely are concerned, 
our feelings would never prompt us to the invidious and 
seemingly unfilial task of diminishing, in any respect, the ex- 
alted estimation in which the “pilgrim fathers” are held. 
The question of the historical accuracy of the representations 
of the Puritans, with which the multifarious commemorative 
orations and discourses referred to, abound, is certainly one 
of interest, and one which, absit invidia, might fairly be dis- 
cussed; and the sectarian advantages which any of their 
descendants derive, or imagine themselves to derive, might 
be fairly left to stand or fall with the discussion. At the 
same time, in this point of view, it is a question which we 
should not, in this journal, deem ourselves called upon, under 
all the circumstances, to take up. 

But when every possible occasion is seized and made for 
exalting the Puritan fathers of New England, with view of 
giving to their reputation a hostile bearing more or less directly 
upon those who have not seen good to take them as authori- 
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ties in matters of religious faith and discipline, we do feel 
called in self defence, so far to repel the aggression as may 
be done by carefully inquiring into the truth of facts, and lay- 
ing before the public such information as will enable them to 
judge correctly of the subject. Ifthe high estimation in which 
the primitive settlers of New England are popularly held, 
suffers any diminution when they are judged in the light of 
true history, and of the spirit of their times, it is a result 
which cannot be helped. It will be seen, however, we think, 
that they are both something greater and something less, 
something better and something worse, than the current repre- 
sentations make them out. 

From the reasons we have intimated for the many false 
notions which have obtained concerning Puritan history, it 
will be seen that, in our opinion, no reliance can be placed 
upon most modern statements; and that if we would know 
the truth, we must go back to original documents—to the his- 
tory of those times as related by the actors themselves. Yet 
even here, certain allowances must be made, for although this 
kind of testimony is the best which the case now affords, it 
must be recollected that all the historians were interested wit- 
nesses ; and, in regard to New England, all wpon one side. In 
all matters, therefore, affecting their reputation, they had 
every inducement, and all possible facilities to palliate and 
explain away any and every charge which might be urged 
against them; a practice so common, and so congenial to 
human nature, that it renders the testimony of every inte- 
rested witness, liable to some qualification. Yet it is believed 
that notwithstanding the historians of Puritanism in New 
England are all interested, and all on one side ; and notwith- 
standing that they and their Puritan descendants, have, for 
two hundred years, had the forming of the youthful mind 
of the country, as far as education could accomplish it; and 
notwithstanding, too, that they have been the sole deposita- 
ries of the laws, records, and histories of those times ; enough 
has probably been transmitted to enable us to form a correct 
estimate of those times and of the character of most of the 
persons who were then on the stage of action. It should not 
be forgotten, however, that the materials necessary to this 
examination, are scattered up and down in private papers, 
individual biographies, rare copies of early histories, and 
volumes of unpublished records ; so that the work of collect- 
ing and arranging the necessary materials, is no easy task. 
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Besides, in judging of the weight to be attached to the vari- 
ous relations of the various authors, we must know some- 
thing of the character of the historians, and of the age in 
which they lived—the contests and controversies in which 
they were engaged, and the effect upon their minds. 
Surveying in this manner, the nature of the contest in Eng- 
land, between Churchmen and Puritans, we shall find it merely a 
political, Not, as is usually represented, a religious one. This 
may fairly be inferred, from what is said by both of our au- 
thors. Professor Kingsley tells us, (Disc. p. 55,) “ Their [the 
Puritans’] opposition to the Church of England, was mainly 
political, and limited in a great measure to discipline.” And 
Mr. Bacon tells us, (Disc. p. 14,) that ‘*Of the many puritans 
who came to New England at its first planting, none, save 
the pilgrims of Plymouth, had denounced the Church of Eng- 
land, or had separated themselves from its communion.” 
And in another place he asks: ‘What were the Puritans? 
Let sober history answer. They were a great religious and 
POLITICAL party, in a country and in an age in which every 
man’s religion was a matter of political regulation. They 
were, in their day, the reforming party in the church and state of 
England.” (p. 34.) But when we say it was a political con- 
troversy, we do not mean that nothing was said concerning 
religion, nor even that the Puritans did not profess to be 
seeking its promotion ; but we intend to assert the plain and 
simple proposition, that the REAL contest between Churchmen and 
Puritans, was FOR THE POLITICAL ASCENDENCY: churchmen 
desiring to continue prelacy as the religion of state, while the 
puritans were striving to elevate presbyterianism to the same 
post ; both parties the meanwhile, professing to be influenced 
solely by a regard for religion, and having its best interests 
deeply at heart. If, therefore, the professions of these parti- 
sans are to be taken as evidence of the nature of the contro- 
versy, it was purely a religious one; but if we judge of the 
nature of that controversy, as we do of those of later days, 
by the end sought, we cannot hesitate to conclude that it was 
political. So long, then, as the ulterior object of any party is 
to gain the political supremacy, go matter what their preten- 
sions may be—whether to purify the church, to establish a 
new religion, or a new form of discipline, to introduce better 
laws.or wiser rulers—still, the end being political, the con- 
test is political. Nor in this do we judge the men of those 
days, by any other principles than those by which we test 
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the conduct of men since that time. Nor is there any reason 
to believe, that human nature has changed since that time, or 
that the parties to those controversies which raged under 
Elizabeth, James, and Charles, were actuated by any higher 
or purer motives, or that their professions were more sincere, 
than those of partisans of modern days. But further, there 
is a striking similarity between the weapons made use of 
then and now. The purity of their own motives, and the 
base and sordid character of their opponents; the excellency 
of their favorite measures and men, and the incapacity and 
mal-administration of those who differed from them, then, as 
now, characterized the claims and pretensions of every party. 
If any difference exists, as to the mildness, the urbanity, the 
gentlemanly manner, and christian spirit, of the various con- 
troversies, it is all in favor of the present day. With these re- 
marks, we proceed to an examination of the question, how 
the Puritans became the champions of popular rights in Eng- 
land, and what was the real nature of the controversy which 
led to the settlement of this country. 


Our readers will recollect, that in a note to an article on ° 


Popular Liberty, in a former number of our journal, we sta- 
ted briefly the circumstances which gave rise to municipal 
corporations in Germany, the influence they exerted upon the 
political condition of many of the German states ; and espe- 
cially, how they originated the league of the forest cantons, 
and subsequently the league of the eight Swiss cantons, by 
virtue of which, Switzerland became a sort of federative 
republic, which character it sustained up to, and subse- 
quently to, the time of the Reformation.* When, therefore, 
the light of the Reformation began to shine in Switzerland, 
it fell upon a republican, not, as elsewhere, upon a monar- 
chical form of government. Whatinfluence this had upon the 
ecclesiastical organization of the Genevan Church, it is not 
easy to determine ; but there are a variety of circumstances 
which go to render it exceedingly probable, that in regard to 
Geneva, the ecclesiastical was almost entirely g guided by the 
political organization. A brief statement of facts will show 
this more clearly. Up to 1924, Geneva had had a duke and 
a’bishop at the head of their gov ernment, but in that year 
they abolished the dukedom, and nine years after, expelled 
the bishop from the city. The civil government, as then or- 


* No. III., Jan. 1838. Art. 2 page 88. 
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ganized, consisted of three branches: (1,) the citizens, who 
composed the general or sovereign council, and who enacted 
laws and decided on all matters of the most importance to 
the public weal; (2,) the council of two hundred, (subsequently 
of two hundred and fifty,) who were elected from the citizens 
of a particular character, and which composed a sort of 
supervisory council ; and (3,) the presidency or syndic, which 
composed the executive of the government. The ecclesias- 
tical organization of Geneva, had also three classes; (1,) the 
board, which was composed of twelve persons, two of whom 
were chosen from the syndic, and ten from the council of two 
hundred. 'These composed the executive of all the congre- 
gations in Geneva. (2,) The ministers, who took charge of 
the various congregations; and (3,) the people, or members of 
the church. Much the same authority belonged to each 
ecclesiastical, as to each civil order. 'There was also an- 
other division, which pertained to each congregation; (1,) 
the minister; (2,) the ruling elders; and (3,) the people. Now 
it is certain, that the civil organization, first took place, and 
also certain, that the ecclesiastical was to a great extent, a 
transcript of the political. Thus far, too, we are to look 
upon the state of things in Geneva, as independent of Calvin; 
for all this was accomplished sometime before he visited that 
city. Indeed, the idea that the presbyterianism of Geneva, 
owed its or7gim to Calvin, is entirely without foundation. It 
was rather a copy of the civil government of that city, but 
which subsequently received his fostering care and hearty 
defence, and has thus become identified with his name. 
Leaving Geneva and returning to England, we find in the 
reign of Edward, a good degree of unanimity on most things 
touching the doctrine and discipline of the church. It is true 
that. John @ Lasco, a Polish minister, residing in England, 
made several very furious attacks upon all priestly vestments, 
and that he carried away a few Englishmen with his logic ; 
but they found an able defender in Martin Bucer, another 
learned foreigner residing in England. In a letter to Lasco, 
in 1550, (Strype, Ann. vol. ii. — Repos. pp. 118 - 125,) Bucer 
says, that he believes the controversy about vestments, had 
been fomented by the devil, in order to hinder the progress of 
the gospel, and in like manner he adds, “This Satan, when 
he cannot retain the order of bishops wholly in service unto 
him, goeth about utterly to abolish the order, that the holy 
ministry may be committed to the vilest of the people.” But 
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when large numbers, who had gone abroad during the reign of 
Mary, returned at the accession of Elizabeth, the same ques- 
tions were again agitated, and excited a much more general 
interest. While, however, the objectors continued to attack 
the external rites and ceremonies of the church, their opposi- 
tion was winked at; and if accompanied by evidence of sin- 
cerity of heart, their refusal to conform to the ecclesiastical 
regulations, connived at. But these men were not satisfied 
with being allowed to pursue their own course; and would 
not be easy unless all others would yield to their preferences. 
The disputes at length ran so high, that religion itself was 
likely to be brought into contempt, as Bucer had foretold ; 
whereupon the queen in January, 1564, directed the arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York, to require obedience to all 
laws relating to the subject. In consequence of their refusal 
to subscribe to the book of Common Prayer, and the XX XIX. 
Articles, which had been established by law, many were de- 
prived of their places. Yet it happened in this, as in most 
other cases, when men begin to find fault with things of small 
consequence, they soon proceed to those of more importance. 

About 1570, Thomas Cartwright, a professor of divinity, at 
Cambridge, gave the controversy between the Conformists 
and Puritans,a new aspect. He publicly taught that the office 
of bishop and deacon, as they existed in the church of Eng- 
land, were unlawful ; that the mode of making ministers in 
England was not scriptural; that the offices of archbishop, 
archdeacon, dean, chancellor, &c. ought to be abolished. For 
teaching these and sundry doctrines of a similar nature, which 
were held to be “ pernicious and intolerable in a Christian 
commonwealth,” and which were certainly destructive of the 
existing government, Cartwright was deprived of his professor- 
ship. ‘Two years after, 1572, the Puritans presented two 
‘‘ ADMONITIONS”’ to the parliament, in the first of which they 
say: “It has been thought good to prefer to your godly con- 
siderations, a true platform of a church reformed, to the end 
that it being laid before your eyes, to behold the great unlike- 
ness betwixt it and this our English church, you may learn, 
either with perfect hatred to detest the one, and with singulur 
love to embrace and CAREFULLY ENDEAVOR TO PLANT THE 
OTHER.” This “ true platform of a church reformed,” which 
the parliament was admonished, “ to plant,” was in every 
essential feature, presbyterian. The same year another ad- 
monition, drawn up by Cartwright, was presented to the par- 
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liament, in the name of all the Puritans. In this, the parlia- 
ment were told, “that if they of that assembly would not fol- 
low the advice of the first admonition, they [the Puritans] 
would infallibly be their own carvers in it.” Here, then, we 
have the frank avowal, that if parliament will not make pres- 
bytervanism the religion of state, the Puritans would do it them- 
selves. In another piece, entitled ‘A Supplication to the High 
Court of Parliament,” “ bishops” are reckoned among the 
things ‘ not to be tolerated by its authority.” Well may Mr. 
Neal, in view of the controversies of this time say : “‘ Cartwright 
was at the head of a NEw generation of Puritans, of warmer 
spirits ; who OPENED the controversy with the church into OTHER 
branches, and struck at some of the main principles of the 
hierarchy.” From this time forth, these ‘‘*men of warmer 
spirits” ceased not to wage war against the whole ecclesias- 
tical establishment ; and the controversy between Churchmen 
and Puritans, became thoroughly political. In the language 
of Mr. Neal: ‘ Both parties agreed in asserting the necessity 
of a uniformity of public worship, and of using the sword of 
the magistrate in support of their respective principles, which they 
made ill use of in their turns, whenever they could grasp the 
power into their hands.” 

That the Puritans were made to feel the rigor of severe 
laws and harsh penalties subsequent to this, no man acquaint- 
ed with the history will deny. But in order to judge of the 
necessity of these laws, we must know what was the occasion 
of their enactment, and for this, we must first ascertain in 
what light the Puritans of these days were looked upon by their 
opponents. Now we can scarcely turn over a page of history 
relating to those times, without seeing most clearly, that the 
Puritans were universally regarded as subverters of the govern- 
ment, and that the laws made against them, were designed for 
the protection of the state. Of this we have abundant proof 
in the history of those times. We shall content ourselves with 
making a few extracts from a couple of briefs, drawn up by 
men of these times, in which the supposed tendency of Puri- 
tan principles, is set forth in their own language. The first is 
from Strype’s Life of Whetgift, App. p. 138, and the second 
from his Annals, vol. iv. p. 148; both cited by Dr. Jarvis in 
his Review of Webster’s Discourse, Gospel Advocate, vol. ii. 
pp- 82-86. 

“1. They do impugn her majesty’s royal prerogative and govern- 
ment — by attributing to her highness and her magistrates no more 
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than the papists do, potestatem facti non jeris in causis ecclesias- 
ticis, viz., That which they determine to be law and right, the prince 
and her officers shall see it put in execution politically.” The authori- 
ties in the margin are Suecanus, p. 442. J. B. lib. 2. de polit. civil. et 
ecclesiastic. pp. 83, 97, 98, 129.—*“ By making her highness sudyect to 
the censures and excommunications of their elderships and other assem- 
blies.” [Wal. Travers Eccles. Disc. cum epist. T. C. p. 142.] 

“For else she cannot be a child of the church.” [Counterpoison, 
174. 

- 4 They likewise, by their plot shake the safety of her majesty, 
and of the realm, [Theol. Fenner, 186.] by making certain magis- 
trates, in every commonwealth, (as God’s institution,) who shall have 
authority to depose their sovereign, either by war, or otherwise, if he 
seem to them to break the covenant, asthe Ephoriin Lacedemon had. 

“By teaching that the government of the commonwealth must be 

JSramed to the government of the church, as the hanging to the house. 

[T. C. Reply, p. 646.] And they make the church government 
partly popular of all the people, and partly oligarchical, of a few 
ministers and elders. {[Omnes illius secta.] 

“3. Again, they impair the revenues of the crown. 

“ By teaching that things once consecrated to God, for the service 
of the church, belong to him for ever; [Compt.of the commonalty, 
c. 6.] calling the having of impropriations and abbey lands sacrilege 
[2 Admonit. p. 13. Learned Discourse, p. 54.] 

“ By urging an immunity of the revenues of persons ecclesiasti- 
cal, from public impositions, etc. 

“4, Lastly. They abrogate or change the greatest part of the laws 
of the land; and namely, for example sake ; 

“ By urging, legem talionis, an eye for an eye, etc. | Theol. Fen- 
ner, p 178.] 

“‘ By urging of necessity the judicial law of Moses, for penalties 
of death upon blasphemers, &c. [Ibid. pp. 174, 175, 176, 177.] 
For they hold that no prince or law may spare the life of any 
such persons. [T.C. Reply, p. 36.] 

“By teaching that mimsters should be judges juris, what is law in 
all matters, and civil magistrates judges only of the fact. [J. B. lib. 
2. de Polit. Civil. et Ecclesiastic. pp. 128, 129, 130.] 

“5, They also deprave the justice of the realm, and lords of the 
council, as writing thus: ‘I will not in this place charge our council 
with that which followeth, etc., namely, that they execute no judg- 
ment, no, not the judgment of the fatherless. But this I will say, 
that they cannot possibly deal truly in the matter of justice between 
man and man; insomuch as they bend all their forces to bereaf 
Jesus Christ of that right which he hath in the government of his 
church ; by which ungodly and wicked course, as they have held 
on, ever since the beginning of her majesty’s reign, so, at this day, 
they have taken greater boldness, and grown more rebellious against 
the Lord and his cause, than ever they were.’ [Epist. bef. the 
book termed, Reformation no enemy to the state, pp. 4, 5.] 
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“ All these mischiefs notwithstanding, etc., they say, it shall pre- 
vail; [Ref. no enemy, 6. 1.] Malgre the queen, council, and all that 
stand against it. [Epist. to the Demonst. circa finem.] 

“To bring to pass that it may so prevail, they have penned a book 
of discipline, partly termed holy, partly synodical, etc., wholly inno- 
vating and changing all laws, common and ecclesiastical, concerning 
church matters and persons, without once naming the Christian ma- 
gistrate, or his authority. 

“Seeing then it must (as they say) prevail, malgre all withstanders; 
[subscription to the book of discipline,] and they mention other 
means to advance it, besides suit to the queen’s majesty, the council 
and parliament; and in one book it is wished, [Epitome of Martin,] 
that the parliament would bring it in, though it were by withstanding 
her majesty: what can those means be, but the prosecution (by force 
and rebellion) of that plot which men of the same humor have de- 
scribed, and followed in the like case. For they {Martin Senior] 
brag of 100,000 hands to offer a supplication; which, he saith, 
in policy would not be rejected; especially, standing thus in danger 
of our enemies abroad: [Motion with submission, p. 39:] That 
thousands sigh for it, and ten thousands have fought for it, and ap- 
proved; and worthy men of all shires have consented to it. That 
[T. C. Reply, p. 44.] some of these matters are such, as if every 
hair of our head were a life, we ought to afford them, in defence of 
them. 

“In their letters [Lord to Fenner] they begin to take care, how 
such as they displace, by their reformation, as bishops, deans, &c. 
may be provided for, so as the commonwealth be not pestered with 
beggars. They [Lord] animate one another thus: ‘ Buckle with the 
bishop. MAssacRE THESE MALKIN MINISTERS; [Wright;] let us 
take our penny worths of them, and not die in their debt.’ 

“One of them [Snape] asked this question: What will you say, if 
we overthrow the bishops, and that government, all in one day ? 

“ They write [Epist. to the Demonstr.] that if it come in by such 
means as will make your hearts ache, you must blame yourselves. And 
[Payne to Flud] that it is more than time to register the names of the 

Jittest and hottest brethren, round about their several dwellings, where- 

by to put Suecanus’s godly counsel in execution, viz. If the prince 
will not, then to erect it themselves. ‘In which point,’ saith he, ‘we 
have dolefully failed, which now or never standeth us in hand to 
prosecute with all celerity, without lingering and staying so long for 
parliaments.’ ””—Adv., pp. 83, 84. 


“When the supremacy was justly restored to the crown, one 
chief supereminency was, that the last appellation, in all ecclesias- 
tical causes, was to be made to the king mm the chancery. This they 
take away; for they make the appellation from an eldership consistory, 
to a colloquy or conference; from thence to a provincial synod; and, 
lastly, to a national; and that to be final. 
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“ They deny the prince’s authority in making laws ecclesiastical ; 
which they do attribute to their synod. 

“Though in words they will not deny the oath of supremacy, yet 
in very truth they take it away; for they say she is supreme gover- 
nor over all persons, and all causes ecclesiastical, but not 7 causes 
ecclesiastical, for they attribute no more to her, but to establish their 
discipline, and to defend them, from time to time, in the execution of tt, 
which is nuda potestas facti et non juris; an authority attributed by 
the papists unto their princes. 

“That her majesty, being a child of the church, is subject to the cen- 
sures of excommunication by their eldership, as well as any other 
people; and that no man ought éo aid, comfort, salute, or obey, an 
excommunicate person; and that so long as one is excommunicated, he 
cannot exercise his magistracy. 

“That all persons, as well as meaner persons, must willingly be 
ruled and governed, and must obey those whom God hath set over them, 
that is the just authority of ecclesiastical magistrates,and must lick the 
dust off the feet of the church. 

“ That the eldership and synods are to call and proclaim public 
fasts ; that the offices of this church of England are invented by the 
magistrate, and so no members of Christ’s body; that she doth in- 
jure the church to keep the true officers out; that she maimeth and 
deformeth the body of Christ; that every Christian magistrate is 
bound to receive this government by pastors, doctors, elders,and deacons, 
into the church within his dominions, whatsoever inconvenience may be 
like to follow the receiving of it ; that those who withstand it, hold it 
to be lawful for her majesty and the state, to bid God to battle 
against them; and that they make our prince and governor wage 
war against God. 

“ Against her majesty’s safety in the kingdom. 

“Theat the government of the church is aristocratical or popular ; 
and that the government of the commonwealth must be framed accord- 
ing to the government of the church ; even as the hangings to the church, 
[the house. ] 

“ Against the state and policy of the realm. 

“That the judicial law of Moses, for punishing divers sins by 
death, is in force, and ought to be observed in every commonwealth, 
as commanded by God; and therefore that no prince nor law can, or 
ought to save the lives of wilful offenders, not offending by ignorance 
only ; nor of blasphemers of God’s name; nor of conjurers, sooth- 
sayers, persons possessed with an evil spirit; HERETICS, perjured 
persons, wi/ful breakers of the sabbath day, neglecters of the sacra- 
— without just reasons; disobedient to parents, or that curse 
them. 

“That ministers of duty, not only may, but ought to determine and 
decree of all, both civil and ecclesiastical causes; though not of the 
very fact, as civil magistrates do, yet touching the right, and what 
the law is; for that thereof they are appointed of God to be admin- 
istrators.”—Adv., pp. 84, 85. 
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Now, both of the foregoing briefs may properly be regard- 
ed as STATE PAPERS, and are, therefore, good evidence of the 
light in which the Puritans were viewed by their opponents, 
and consequently they reveal to us the motives by which the 
government was influenced in enacting laws against them. 
Of the policy or propriety of the laws which were then enact- 
ed, we have now nothing to say. Itis sufficient for our pre- 
sent purpose, to show that the laws under whichthe Puritans 
suffered, were not enacted on account of their religion, but 
to counteract their political results at which they aimed— 
the subversion of the existing order of the state, that if they 
were the victims of any persecution, it was a political, not a 
religious one. Hence, when the Puritans left England, they 
did it, not because they could not “ worship God according 
to the dictates of their own consciences ;” but because they 
could not obtain the political ascendency which they sought. 
We do not say that this was the case with each and every in- 
dividual Puritan, for we know there were many worthy men, 
who mingled not in the political controversies of that day, and 
who yet suffered much inconvenience, and sometimes seve- 
rity, from the laws which the conduct of the leading Puritans 
had called forth. But it must be borne in mind, that the laws 
under which these men suffered, were not enacted on account 
of any thing which they had done. Yet as they saw fit to array 
themselves under the standard of Puritanism, which was now 
political, they were obliged to suffer the inconveniences of 
all those laws which had been made to counteract, or root out 
a political party, that was believed to be hostile to the exist- 
ing government. 

It was under the circumstances above described, that sev- 
eral of the leading Puritans petitioned for charters and grants, 
authorizing them to establish colonies in this then Western 
wilderness ; and the government, not unwilling to be rid of 
those they considered the leaders of a dangerous faction, 
unhesitatingly granted them the most full and ample powers, 
for carrying their designs into execution. This was a most 
favorable juncture for those who wished for liberal grants of 
power as well as of property. Several corporations had been 
created for purposes of trade, with extensive political powers. 
These corporations comprised the two principles of corporate 
powers for purposes of trade, and political power for purposes of 
self-government. They united the character of trading compa- 


nes with that of the most highly favored municipal corpora- 
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tions at home. Singular as such bodies may seem to us, the 
creation of them at that time, was one of the most natural 
things in the world. And it was the creation of these bodies, 
anomalous in their character and design, that originated and 
perpetuated those principles of civil liberty, which torm at once 
the basis and characteristic of our political institutions. The 
oft-repeated assertion, that our Puritan ancestors discovered 
those principles, is without the least foundation. So far from 
this, their history shows that they did not even appreciate, if 
they understood, the genius of the institutions which had been 
created for them. Consequently, some of the very first acts 
which they performed, was to enact laws, abridging the liberty 
granted to the colonists by their charters. It is a question, 
indeed, of much interest, whether they would not have ex- 
tinguished some of the most liberal features of their charters, 
had it not been for the supervision of the government at home. 
Certain it is, that the violation of their charters, on this iden- 
tical point, was one of the charges made against the colonists, 
and this was one of the reasons for depriving Massachusetts 
of her charter. Strange, therefore, as it may sound to the 
ears of some of our readers, the truth is, that we owe the 
protection of the liberties of the subjects of the colonies, not 
to the Puritans, but to the king of England. It was not the 
Puritans who resisted the encroachments of the king, but the 
king and his council that restrained the Puritan governors 
within the bounds of their charters. Circumstances eventu- 
ally caused them to change places, and made the king and 
parliament the oppressors, and the colonists the defenders of 
their civil rights. The colonists then became the defenders 
of those principles which the king had nourished and cherish- 
ed, without knowing whereunto they would grow. 

We have now arrived at a point where it will be proper for 
us to pause a moment, and consider the motives which in- 
duced the colonists to leave home and settle in the wilderness. 
And that our readers may have an opportunity of hearing the 
testimony of one who lived at the time, we shall give them a 
sketch of the Planter’s Plea, and a few extracts from its pages. 
The Plea commences with an examination of the “ ground 
and warrant of colonies.” The second chapter is an answer 
to the question, “‘What ends may be proposed in planting colo- 
nies?” To this the author answers, first: 


“Some, and the worst, and the least warrantable, are such as are 
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only swayed by private respects; as when men shift themselves, and 
draw others with them out of their countries, out of undutiful affec- 
tion to governors, to exempt themselves from subjection to lawful power ; 
or aim ata great name to themselves, and to raise their own glory.” 
—p. 9. 


The author then proceeds to show, by various reasons, that 
the English nation is competent to undertake the task of colo- 
nizing, and that New England is a suitable place for planting 
acolony. The “first argument” of our author is the oppor- 
tunity there offered for “trade into the country ;” especially 
“for fish and furs; second, “the fitness of the country for 
health and maintenance ;” third, ‘the fitness of the land;” 
fourth, *‘the usefulness of the colony to the state ;”’ fifth, “the 
benefit of such a colony to the natives.” To all these argu- 
ments various objections had been made, to which our author 
replies at length. It had been said that “the ill success of 
colonies” was against it; that ‘the pretended end of winning 
the heathen to the knowledge of God was a mere fantasie, 
and a work of uncertain and unlikely success;” that ‘the 
troubled state of the church” rendered it inexpedient. The 
fifth objection replied to, was—‘ It is objected by some, that 
religion indeed, and the color thereof, is the cloke of this 
work, but under it is secretly harbored faction, and separa- 
tion from the church.” In reply to this objection, the author 
cites the letter of the governor and council, on board the Ara- 
bella, off Yarmouth, in which the Church of England is 
spoken of with terms of deep-rooted affection; from which 
he infers, that they were not, and could not be separatists. 
The sixth objection was—“‘If they do not separate, yet they 
dislike our discipline and ceremonies, and so they will prove 
themselves semi-separatists at least; and that is their inten- 
tion in removing from us, that they may free themselves from 
our government.” The reply to this objection admits, that 
“‘as faras guess by circumstances may lead us,” there is reason 
to suppose, that ‘some of these men, [the planters,] (know- 
ing the disposition of their own minds, how unable they are 
to bring their hearts to answer to the course of the Church’s 
practice in all things,) consider that their contrary practice 
gives distaste to government, and occasions some disturbance 
to the Church’s peace, and upon that ground withdraw for 
quietness’ sake.” Our author then goes on to speak more at 
large of the motives which induced them tocome. He says, 
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‘‘ As it were absurd to conceive they have all one mind, so it 
were more ridiculous to imagine they all have one scope. Ne- 
cessity may press some ; novelty draw others ; hopes of gain may 
prevail witha third sort,” but he is persuaded “that the most 
sincere and godly part have the advancement of the Gospel 
for their main scope.” 

These facts, and abundance of others, of a similar nature, 
contained in the work, authorize the inference that the colo- 
nists were regarded as factious persons, and that their oppo- 
nents did not credit the pretension that the advancement of 
the Gospel was the sole or chief object of their emigration. It 
is here also confessed, by one of the party, that “ necessity,” 
“novelty,” and “hope of gain,” as well as love of the Gos- 
pel, were among the causes that moved the colonists to come 
to this country; and, moreover, that the reasons for prefer- 
ring New England to any other place, were the facilities for 
trading, and the health of the country. The hope of propa- 
gating the Gospel among the heathen, was one, but according 
to their own showing, a secondary object with the planters. 
In short, their own account of themselves, shows that they 
were men; just such men in fact, as had lived a thousand 
times before, and no doubt will live a thousand times again. 
We are surprised, therefore, that so accurate a man as Pro- 
fessor Kingsley, especially after admitting that ‘the opposi- 
tion [of the Puritans] to the Church of England, was mainly 
political,” (p. 55,) should say, “that the great object of the es- 
tablishment of the colony was religion,” (p. 46.) It does not, 
however, surprise us, that a man who deals in such sweeping 
generalities as Mr. Bacon, should say, unfounded as the asser- 
tion is, that “the first settlers of New England generally 
came hither, for the one great purpose of extending the king- 
dom of God,” (p. 17,) that “it was this one great purpose of 
theirs, which determined the form, the spirit, and the working 
of their civil institutions,” (p. 17.) That ‘this one great pur- 
pose” of theirs, even supposing them to have had any such 
“‘one great purpose,” did not give form to their civil institu- 
tions, we have abundantly shown. That they might have 
had some “one great purpose,” which “determined the spirit 
and working of their civil institutions, is not at all unlikely. 
What that purpose was, may be inferred from “the spirit and 
working” of their institutions, to which we must now briefly 
recur. ; 

We begin with MassacuusEttTs, which though not first in 
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point of time, was first in importance and power, and which 
gave character to all the other colonies. The first settlement at 
Massachusetts Bay, was made in 1627. On the 20th of July, 
1628, the church was formed, and the ministers ordained 
anew. But two of the planters, both men of wealth, and 
both members of the council, were not satisfied to have the 
book of Common Prayer entirely laid aside, whereupon they 
were brought before Mr. Endicott, the governor, and sent 
back to England as seditious persons, although their only crime 
was a preference of our liturgy, over extempore prayers. In 
1630, the whole government of the colony was removed to 
this country; and in 1631, it was enacted, that no person 
should be admitted a freeman of the corporation, unless he 
was a member of one of their independent or congregational 
churches: thus excluding from the right of freemanship, a 
vast majority of those, who by their charter, were possessed 
of that right. Upon this, Hutchinson, himself a Puritan, re- 
marks: 


“ This was a most extraordinary order or law, and yetit continued 
in force until the dissolution of the government, it being repealed in 
appearance only, after the-restoration of Charles II. Had they, [the 
Puritans,| been deprived of their civil privileges in England, by an 
act of parliament, unless they would join in communion with the 
churches there, it might very well have been the first in their roll of 
grievences. But such were the requisites to qualify for church mem- 
bership here, that the grievance was abundantly greater.” — Hist. 
Mass., vol. I., p. 31. 


Here then, is a practical exposition of the views of civil 
liberty, entertained by the Puritans who settled Massachusetts, 
an example of -‘ the spirit and working of their civil institu- 
tions.” Another and more unreserved expression of opinion 
was made in the case of Roger Williams, in 1634, who was 
charged with “holding divers exceptionable tenets ;” one of 
which was, ‘ that to punish a man for any matter of his con- 
science, 7s persecution.” Nor were their censures confined to 
those who differed widely from them, but were extended to 
all who differed, even on small points. In 1637, Mr., after- 
ward Sir Henry Vane, was left out from being governor, on 
account of his favoring Mis. Hutchinson; and so fierce was 
the political campaign at that time, that one of the leading 
ministers clambered up into a tree on the day of election, and 
harangued the people in a style, which, under nocircumstan- 
NO Xl.—VOL. VI. 9 
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ces, would now be considered pardonable. Nor did their op- 
position stop here, for every one of Mr. Vane’s friends and 
supporters were turned out of office ; and lest other friends of 
Mr. Vane should come from abroad, sufficient to turn the ma- 
jority in his favor, and thus reinstate him, a law was passed by 
the general couyt, inflicting a penalty of £40 upon every per- 
son who should entertain any stranger, coming into the plan- 
tation, with an intent to reside there, without obtaining permis- 
sion of one of the council, or of two assistants; and a further 
penalty of £20 per month, so long as it should be continued. 
Towns were also fined £100 for selling any lot tosuch stran- 
ger. Upon these things Mr. Hutchinson remarks: 


“Ttis evident not only from Mrs. Hutchinson’s trial, but by many 
other public proceedings, that inquisition was made into men’s pri- 
vate judgments, as well as into their declarations and practices.” — 


Vol. L., p. 75. 
And he adds — 


“ Toleration was preached against asa sin in rulers, which would 
bring down the judgments of Heaven upon the land.” — Id. 


We add an extract below, copied from the History of New 
Hampshire, by that stanch puritan, Jeremy Belknap, con- 
taining some specimens of the preaching and teaching of those 
days, on the subject of civil and religious liberty ; and as ex- 
amples of “ the spirit and working of their civil institutions.” 
In 1645, the Rev. Mr. Ward, of Ipswich, published a piece 
entitled “the Simple Cobler of Agawam,” from which Bel- 
knap makes the following extract: 


“My heart, (says he,) hath naturally detested four things; the 
standing of the Apocrypha in the Bible: foreigners dwelling in my 
country, to crowd out native subjects into the corners of the earth: 
alchemized coins; toleration of divers religions or of one religionin 
segregant shapes. He that willingly assents tothe last, ifhe examines 
his heart by day-light, his conscience will tell him, he is either an 
atheist or an heretic, or an hypocrite, or at best a captive to some 
lust. Polypiety is the greatest impiety inthe world. To authorize 
an untruth by toleration of the state, is to build a sconce against the 
walls of heaven,to batter God out of his chair. Persecution of true 
religion and toleration of false, are the Janres and Jambres to the 
kingdom of Christ, whereof the last is by far the worst. He that is 
willing to tolerate any unsound opinion, that his own may be tolera- 
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ted though never so sound, will fora need, hang God’s Bible at the 
devil’s girdle. It is saidthat men ought to have liberty of conscience, 
and that it is persecution to debar them of it: I can rather stand 
amazed than reply to this; it is an astonishment that the brains of 
men should be parboiled in such impious ignorance.” — Vol. J.,p. 75. 


In 1663, the venerable Mr. Higginson, of Salem, in a Ser- 
mon preached on the day of election, says: 


“ The gospel of Christ hath a right paramount to allrights in the 
world; it hath a divine and supreme right to be received in every 
nation, and the knee of magistracy is to bow at the name of Jesus. 
This right carries liberty along with it, for all such as profess the 
gospel, to walk according to the faith and order of the gospel. That 
which is contrary to the gospel hath no right, and therefore should 
have no liberty.” — Vol. L., p. 71. 


The Rev. Mr. Shephard, in an election sermon, in 1672, 
calls the speech of the demoniac, who cried out “ What have 
we to do with thee, thou Jesus of Nazareth, let us alone,” “ Sa- 
tan’s plea for toleration.” President Oakes, in an election ser- 
mon, preached in 1673, says: 


“ The outcry of some is for liberty of conscience. This is the 
great Diana of the libertines of this age. But remember that as 
long as you have liberty to walk in the faith and order of the gospel, 
and may lead quiet and peaceable lives in all godliness and honesty, 
you have as much liberty of conscience as Paul desired under any 
government.” — Vol. L., p. 72. 


And in another place, the same author tells us, that he 
‘looks upon toleration as the first born of all abomination.” 
Governor Dudley has also left us a specimen of his own feel- 
ings, in the following lines: 


“Let men of God in courts and churches watch 
O’er such as do a toleration hatch; 

Lest that ill egg bring forth a cockatrice, 

To poison all with heresy and vice. 

If men be left and otherwise combine - 

My epitaph’s I die no libertine.” — Vol. L., p. 73. 


Our readers will probably be satisfied by this time, that 
the spirit of Puritanism in those days, was not quite so iden- 
tical with the spirit of liberty, as we have often been told, and 
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that if they desired any other liberty, than that of doing as 
they pleased, including the power of controlling those who 
differed from them, they had a strange way of manifesting it. 

The colony of Connecticut, which was next in impor- 
tance, was composed of men of similar views, but possess- 
ed of far more sagacity and prudence. While, therefore, 
Massachusetts struck openly and boldly at the end to which 
she wished to arrive, and thus laid the foundation for the for- 
feiture of her charter, Connecticut endeavored to gain the 
same end by a milder and less public course. Thus, instead 
of saying directly, that none but Church members, i. e. Con- 
gregationalists, should be freemen, or that no church should 
be tolerated but theirs, they pledged themselves “to maintain 
the faith which we now profess,” and to sustain “the disci- 
pline of the churches, now practised among us;” which were, 
as every one knows, the laws and discipline of Massachu- 
setts, from whence they came. So, also, instead of directly 
prohibiting the worship of God, in any other way than ac- 
cording to the established Congregational form, they enacted 
that no new church should be gathered, without the consent 
of the General Assembly, and the concurrence of the neighbor- 
ing churches, which churches they had before made Congre- 
gational. In this manner they secured all the supposed bene- 
fits of a law against toleration, and at the same time avoided, 
or rather hoped to avoid, whatever odium might attach to 
such a law. This sort of management is conspicuous in 
all their early history. They knew how to tickle the royal 
ear, and at the same time virtually to set the kingly authority 
at defiance. Thus, in 1661, immediately after the Restora- 
tion, this colony petitioned the king for a charter, and in their 
petition, give as a reason why this had not been done before, 
that they had rather live without one than to receive it “from 
any other than their lawful prince and sovereign.” The 
charter which they thus obtained contained the most ample 
powers, and was, indeed, the only constitution of Connecti- 
cut until 1817. So, too, when they saw a storm gathering 
over them, their humble submissions, and apparent removal 
of all objectionable laws, generally dissipated every cloud. 
Indeed, it is quite amusing to observe, how, that by little and 
little, the leaders of Connecticut politics, did in those days, 
remove the disabilities under which christians of other de- 
nominations labored, and how, that the degree in which they 
were removed, was just in proportion to the supposed danger 
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from abroad. This is the true solution of the problem, why 
these privileges were yielded, and shows, too, how absurd is 
the recent boast of a champion of the Puritans, that the Con- 
gregationalists granted all these favors to the “minor sects.” 
That they made the changes in the laws in question, we 
know, and the reasons of it we know —the dread of a greater 
evil. These changes, therefore, are less evidence of their 
liberality than of their prudence. 

Of the spirit with which the colonists of Connecticut ad- 
ministered ecclesiastical law, we need not speak. Those 
who wish to learn any thing in regard to it, may consult 
TrumBu.’s History of Connecticut, and especially the his- 
tory of the churches in Hartford and Middletown ; and sub- 
sequent to its union with the New Haven colony, the history 
of the churches in New Haven, Branford, Guilford, and Wal- 
lingford. 

Of the civil history of the colony of New Haven, we can 
say but little, having dwelt so long upon other points; and 
that little will be mainly taken from the Discourse of Profes- 
sor Kingsley. ‘The two leading points which we would no- 
tice in this Discourse, are in exact unison with what we have 
before said of the other colonies. Thus it is said, (p. 55,) 
that “‘ the opposition of the Puritans to the Church of Eng- 
land was chiefly political, and limited in a great measure, to 
discipline.” Again we are told that these adventurers were 
men ‘‘ whose business had been commerce, and who hoped 
to establish themselves in the same employment in America,” 
(p. 15)—that “* New Haven was selected as a place for 
planting the colony, on account of its supposed advantages 
for a commercial town ;” (p. 17,) which it was their “ origi- 
nal design to build ;” (p. 57,) and that they became “ an ag- 
ricultural community” from necessity. (p. 59.) It is not 
necessary for us to add any thing more on this subject. The 
statements of Professor Kingsley are, we believe, strictly 
accurate. ‘There can be no doubt that the original design of 
the New Haven colony, like that of Massachusetts, of Con- 
necticut, and of Plymouth, wascommercial. There is, how- 
ever, this difference to be observed, that while the civil and 
religious constitution of Connecticut was mainly copied from 
that of Massachusetts, that of New Haven was entirely new, 
and in many respects more rigid than that of Massachusetts. 
Their general “ spirit and working” were not, however, un- 
like those of the other colonies. 
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We cannot pursue this part of our inquiry farther ; but 
we have already gone far enough to see how the great prin- 
ciples of pcépular liberty came to be so thoroughly incorpo- 
rated into our institutions; that the spirit of freedom which 
was infused into our charters, owed its existence, not to the 
superior intelligence of the Puritans, nor yet to their greater 
love of liberty, but to the circumstances of the times; that 
those charters embodied, not the spirit of Puritanism, but the 
spirit of English common law ; and that our civil and religious 
liberty exists, not in consequence, but in spite of the spirit 
and genius of Puritanism. 

We might here bring our article to a close, did not some 
of the mistakes of Mr. Bacon’s book, require a passing notice. 
Thus, he says, (p. 7,) “the doctrines of the Church of Eng- 
land, as set forth in her Articles, were ... originally con- 
formed to the views of Calvin.” We suppose we are to set 
this down to Mr. Bacon’s want of an accurate acquaintance 
with the facts. But to whatever cause it is owing, he has 
certainly made a great mistake. 'That the Articles of the 
Episcopal Church, “ were” not “originally conformed to 
the views of Calvin,” must be apparent to every one who 
takes the trouble to compare them at any stage of their his- 
tory. In fact, the two leading peculiarities of Calvinism, 
the doctrine of a limited atonement and partial redemption, and 
the doctrine of a decree of reprobation against the impenitent, 
were neither of them ever in the Articles of the Episcopal 
Church. Besides, the doctrines of Calvin had not been fully 
matured and set forth, when the thirty-nine Articles were 
originally published. These were published in 1552, where- 
as, the Institutes of Calvin, which contain a full development 
of his doctrines, did not receive their present form until six 
years after. 

Again Mr. Bacon tells us, that in “the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth,” the “Liturgy was but partially reformed—it 
being made to follow, more closely than in King Edward’s 
time, the Popish Missals from which it had been compiled 
and translated.” (p. 7.) Those who wish to know what 
** Popish” matter was added to the Liturgy, in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, will find it all, and more too, in the “‘Com- 
munion Service of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States,” as it now stands in the Book of Common 
Prayer. If there was any Popery in what was added in the 
days of Elizabeth, then the Episcopal Church in this country 
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now believes it all. This sort of talk is common with those 
who wish to frame an excuse for the men who condemned 
that, in the days of Elizabeth, which they had approved in 
the days of Edward ; but there is no foundation for such as- 
sertions. They are sheer misapprehension, or something 
worse. Besides, in regard to the comparative degree of con- 
formity to the ‘ Popish Missals,” the difference is precisely 
the other way. 

Another point on which Mr. Bacon dwells at some length, 
but to which we can only allude, is the treatment of the In- 
dians. On this subject he holds the following strong lan- 


guage : 


“ All the maligners of the Puritans may be defied to show that 
one rood of ground, within this [New Haven] colony, was acquired 
otherwise than by a free, fair bargain, and equitable payment.” 
(p. 95.) “ There is no hazard in asserting, that the general course of 
the policy adopted by our fathers, in respect to the Indians, was 
characterized by kindness. The right of the Indians to the soil 
was admitted and respected.” (p. 330.) 


Now we have no quarrel with the memory of these set- 
tlers, about the title of their lands. It is not our purpose to 
go into a discussion of any of these points, but we cannot for- 
bear expressing our surprise, that Mr. Bacon should repre- 
sent the settlers of New Haven, as purchasing the land on 
which they established the colony. If we wished to repre- 
sent the planters of New Haven colony, as a set of over- 
reaching, swindling sharpers, we would talk about their 
‘“‘ purchasing” the land of the Indians, and then bring for- 
ward the ‘ consideration,” “the fair bargain and equitable pay- 
ment,” to wit: “twelve coats of English trucking cloth, twelve 
alchemy spoons, twelve hatchets, twelve hoes, two dozen 
knives, twelve porringers, and four cases of French knives 
and scissors,” as evidence of it. But such are not the facts. 
The colonists never pretended to buy, in the common ac- 
ceptation of that language, any part of their lands. The 
first colonists went to New Haven in the fall of 1637, and 
Mr. Davenport and his company arrived there in April, 1638, 
In November of that year, the colonists and the Indians of 
Quinnipiac entered into an “agreement,” in which the In- 
dians ‘jointly and severally gave, and yielded up, all right, 
title, and interest,” to their lands, except certain small por- 
tions, “to be set out by the English,” for their own resi- 
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dence. Now the “considerations” which moved them to 
make this gift, was not what was paid by the whites, but 
the privilege of fleeing to them “for shelter,” and of receiving 
their assistance in “defending them from wrong.” The 
whites do not even pretend that they bought or paid for these 
lands; and the articles which they gave the Indians form no 
part of the consideration in the “agreement.” The Indians 
“gave and yielded up” the possession of their lands, as they un- 
derstood the language, and the whites accepted of them on the 
conditions mentioned, as they understood the language ; con- 
sequently, when they come to mention the various articles 
given to the Indians, they are described as presents, not as 
pay. ‘And the English planters, .. . do further, of their own 
accord, by way of free and thankful retribution, give,” etc. 
Such is the language of the “agreement” between the whites 
and Indians. Is this the language of “ bargain” and “ pay- 
ment”? The true nature of this transaction, was, that of 
a gift of land from the Indians to the English, for the sake of 
securing their protection, and the gift of a few trinkets from the 
English to the Indians—a view vastly more honorable to 
the English, than the one taken by Mr. Bacon. In Decem- 
ber of the same year, Mantoese, an Indian sachem, living on 
the northern borders of Quinnipiac, “did freely of his own 
accord, give, grant, and yield up, all his right, title,” etc., to a 
tract of country “ten miles wide and thirteen miles long,” 
and the planters, “accepting this free gift of the land,” did, 
“by way of thankful retribution, give,” etc., “eleven coats 
made of English trucking cloth, and one coat of English 
cloth,” etc. In neither of these deeds, is there one syllable 
about purchase, or “bargain,” or “payment.” It was a 
deed of free gift of a few weak and persecuted Indians, to 
secure the protection of the whites. In this representation, 
who are properly the “maligners of the Puritans,” Mr. 
Bacon and his associates, or those who deny the correctness 
of his statements on this head? 

The assertion that ‘the right of the Indians to the soil was 
admitted and respected,” should also be understood with some 
qualification. That they had a certain sort of “right to the 
soil,” has always been theoretically acknowledged inthis coun- 
try; but it has never been acknowledged that they possessed 
any absolute ownership of it. The theory of the settlers was, 
from the first, that the Indians had the nght of occupancy, as 
long as they pleased to remain on it, but that they had no right 
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to sell it, except to the English, and that in accordance with 
the laws of the colonists. ‘The complete independence of 
the Indian tribes was never acknowledged by the colonists; 
but they were held to be in “a state of dependance and pu- 
pilage,” owing subjection to the laws and regulations of the 
colonists. ‘This subject was so ably discussed, and so clear- 
ly settled, in the case of Johnson vy. McIntosh, decided by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in 1823, that we are 
surprised to see it so often mooted. We are surprised that 
men who have said so much on this subject, should have 
forgotten that case. 

‘There is one point in which we feel no particular interest, 
and yet as a matter of history, it ought not to be entirely over- 
looked. We conclude from what Mr. Bacon says in several 
places, that he intends to represent the “ old school” presby- 
terians and congregationalists of the present day, as the suc- 
cessors of the “old school” folks, in the days of Chauncy 
and Edwards ; and the “ new school” of modern days, as the 
true representatives of the party of Edwards and Bellamy. 
This representation is correct in some points, but incorrect in 
others. If we look at the measures of the two parties, the “new 
school” of the present day, is the true representative of the 
“new school” of a century ago; but if we look at their doc- 
trines, the present “ new school,” is much more like the 
“old,” than the ‘ new school” of the last century. 

We have pointed out some inaccuracies in Mr. Bacon’s 
work; we feel bound to render him the praise of giving a more 
correct accountof the extravagances of 1740, and immediate- 
ly before and after, enacted under the name of religion, than 
we have ever seen from the pen of any congregationalist. Of 
the leading historiansof that period, Dr. Chauncy, was strong- 
ly prejudiced on one side, and Dr. Trumbull, not much less 
so on the other. Trumbull’s account of the difficulty with 
Mr. Noyes, was mainly copied from the account given by Mr 
Bird, the minister of the “dissenting congregation ;”’ and his 
account of the difficulty with Rev. Mr. Robbins, of Branford, 
almost entirely from a pamphlet published by Mr. Robbins, 
who considered himself the aggrieved party. Trumbull’s 
account of the ‘“ Wellingford Controversy,” should also be 
taken with some grains of allowance. On such of these points 
as Mr. Bacon has had occasion to treat he has pursued a much 
more impartial course than any of his predecessors. 
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Art. II].—1. Oficio del Consul Encargado Interinamente del 
Consulado General de Francia en Buenos-Aires, al Sr. Minis- 
tro de Relaciones Exteriores de la Confederacion Argentina. 
Contestacion del Sr. Ministro y otros documentos relativos al 
mismo asunto. Buenos-Aires : 1838. Imprenta del Estado. 


2. Ultimatum del Sr. Consul de Francia Mr. Aimé Roger, 
dirigido al Gobierno de Buenos-Aires, Encargado de las Rela- 
ciones Exteriores dela Confederacion Argentina, con la corres- 
pondente contestacion y documentos que le son relativos. Buenos- 
Aires: 1838. Imprenta del Estado. 


3. El Nacional. Montevideo: Junio 2, de 1839. Numero 
159. 


4. Manifiesto sobre la Infamia, Alevosia y Perfidia con que el 
Almirante Frances Mr. Leblanc, y demas Agentes de la Fran- 
cia residentes en Montevideo, han hostilizado y sometido a la 
tirania del Rebelde Fructuoso Rivera, al Estado Oriental del 
Uraguay, que, conforme a su constitucion, se hallaba bajo la 
presidencia legul del Brigdier General D. Manuel Oribe. 
Buenos-Aires: 1838. Imprenta del Estado. 


Tue first two of the above publications are pamphlets put 
forth by the government of Buenos-Aires, with a view tomake 
the world acquainted with the true state of its quarrel with 
France, and with the motives which that powerful nation 
deemed sufficient to justify her in blockading the port of 
Buenos-Aires, and even extending her hostilities to the capture, 
by force of arms, of the island of Martin Garcia, adependancy of 
Buenos-Aires. The last pamphlet contains a manifesto of the 
constitutional president of the Oriental Republic of Uraguay, 
subsequent to his expulsion from Montevideo, the seat of gov- 
ernment, by the insurgent chief Don Fructuoso Rivera, encour- 
aged and assisted by the arts of the French consul at Monte- 
video, and of the French admiral before the port. These pub- 
lications consist, the two first entirely, and the last chiefly, of 
official correspondence, which passed between the re- 
spective parties. It follows that as all parties to the various 
differences, state their own grievances, and speak in their 
own defence, the several collections of official documents may 
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be taken together as a fair exposition of the questions at issue. 
With these documents before us, we purpose then to trace out 
the origin and progress of the disputes, by placing the argu- 
ments of both parties before the reader, and, having illustra- 
ted the question by some personal information, which a fami- 
liarity with the scenes and actions has placed within our 
reach, to institute an inquiry as to how far the conduct of 
France can be reconciled with a just regard to the interests 
of civilization, or the obligations of humanity. 

We learn from the first collection of documents placed at 
the head of this article, that in the year 1830, a claim of ex- 
emption from militia duty, was advanced on behalf of his 
countrymen, domiciliated in the Argentine confederation, by 
the then consul general of France. The argumentin favor of 
this claim, was founded on an alleged right conferred by the 
law of nations, on the usage of France in conferring the rights 
and obligations of citizenship only where they are voluntarily 
sought, and on the terms of a capitulation, entered into in 
1829, in a moment of revolution, by the viscount of Venan- 
court, at the head of the armed French residents of Buenos 
Aires, and the intrusive government of Rivadavia, having pos- 
session of the city, but not recognised in the province, and 
which was soon after driven out. ‘This exemption was also 
claimed on the ground of its having been conceded by treaty 
to British subjects, and of free will to the citizens of the Uni- 
ted States. 

To this claim of exemption from military duty, made by the 
French consul general, on behalf of his countrymen, both 
transient and permanent residents, reply was made by Don 
Tomas Manuel Anchorena, then minister of foreign affairs of 
Buenos-Aires; that by the law of the Republic of the tenth of 
April, 1821, travellers and transient residents were not consi- 
dered as domiciliated in the country, nor liable to perform 
military duty; but those foreigners only were considered as 
domiciliated, and therefore thus liable, who were owners of 
retail shops or groceries, proprietors of real estate, or who 
exercised any mechanic art in the country ; also the wholesale 
merchant established in a commercial house, together with his 
clerks and dependants; and in general all those whatever 
might be their trade or occupation, who had resided for two 
years uninterruptedly in the province. It was also stated that 
the government was determined to enforce this law with regard 
to those who had willingly assumed the obligation of obeying 
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it when they adopted the country as their home. If they pre- 
ferred leaving the country to serving in the militia, the govern- 
ment would make no opposition to their doing so ; because in 
obliging them to take arms, it was not so much because their 
services were essential to the state, as because their exemp- 
tion would be prejudicial to the natives of the country, to 
whom equal exemption could not be granted. 

It was contended by the Buenos-Airean minister, that his 
country was in no degree bound to enact a reciprocal law to 
that which existed in France towards foreigners, withholding 
from them the privileges and obligations of citizens, unless they 
sought them, inasmuch as no reciprocal treaty existed be- 
tween Buenos-Aires and France. _ In this state of liberty, the 
government, having the right to prohibitthe entry of foreigners 
into its territory whenever it deemed it expedient, could also 
dictate the condition upon which it would waive that right, 
and consent to their admission. Endeavoring to reconcile the 
obligations of hospitality with the interests of the stute, the 
law, while it conceded to foreigners established in the coun- 
try, allthe civil rights and liberties, possessed by natives, like- 
wise imposed upon them the same burthens, only withholding 
from them the exercise of political rights, reserved for those 
who had placed themselves on a footing with native citizens, 
by obtaining letters of naturalization. 

It was further contended upon the part of Buenos-Aires 
that if in exercising its sovereignty it could place conditions 
on the admission of foreigners into its territory, it might also 
in extending to them some or allof the rights enjoyed by 
natives, exact from them as a return for these grants, services 
which without these grants they would not have been obliged 
to render; and that from the moment in which any foreigner 
should freely have accepted the concession of the sovereign 
with the condition attached to it, he accepted all its conse- 
quences. It followed that if the fulfilment of the condition 
annexed to the grant, deprived the foreigner who accepted it, 
of the rights which he enjoyed in his native country, this ac- 
ceptance became a virtual renunciation of those original 
rights, made voluntarily by him in becoming domiciliated in 
another country, in which he freely subjected himself to the 
conditions imposed on him to assist in defence of the state, 
in consideration of the benefits which had been granted to 
him. Thus, foreigners did not formerly possess the power to 
open shops and groceries, own real estate, practise mechanic 
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arts, or enjoy the various civil rights inherent in the natives 
of the province. The law of the tenth of April, 1821, granted 
all these rights to them, coupled, however, with the condition 
that all who accepted the benefit of these privileges should 
enroll themselves in the militia. Those, therefore, who did 
accept it became bound by the terms of a contract, one part 
of which being fulfilled the other became obligatory. 

It was further contended by Don Tomas Anchorena, that 
the Buenos-Airean government having thus acquired, by a 
voluntary contract, the right of calling into the militia service 
every foreigner who had freely subjected himself to the obli- 
gations of the law of the tenth of April by taking advantage 
of its concession, and this right being a simple and complete 
power in itself, the government could also for just and suffi- 
cient considerations, of which it was alone the judge, sus- 
pend the use of this power in the case of some foreigners, 
Without injustice to others. It followed that whatever might 
have been the motives which impelled the government to re- 
lieve the English and Americans from militia service, other 
foreigners had no claim on this ground to ask for exemption 
from an obligation which they shared with the natives of the 
country; nor could the consuls of countries of which such 
foreigners were natives be justified in an attempt to extend 
protection to those who had ceased to be subjects of the na- 
tions which the consuls represented, in consequence of the 
obligations which they had voluntarily contracted with the 
government of Buenos-Aires. 

France had no claim then whatever to object that French- 
men should be compelled to serve in the militia, while 
Englishmen and Americans were exempt from such service, 
or to pronounce it arbitrary and unjust, inasmuch as this 
service did not fall upon persons still possessing the charac- 
ter of Frenchmen. No epithet could, indeed, be more inap- 
plicable to the act by which Buenos-Aires excepted the En- 
glish and Americans resident in her territory from the militia 
service to which the law of the tenth of April made them 
liable, than that of arbitrary. A proceeding which was ap- 
proved by the consent of the representatives of the province, 
could not be considered arbitrary; nor could it be considered 
unjust, when it was a spontaneous demonstration of gratitude 
from those who had received a great benefit. All the world 
knew that the United States and England were the first to 
recognise the political independence of Buenos-Aires, and 
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that it was to this liberality on their part that she was indebt- 
ed for being in a far better position than she would have been 
otherwise. What then was there to excite astonishment that 
as an evidence of gratitude towards her first benefactors and 
friends, she should have exonerated the Americans and En- 
glish domiciliated in the country from militia service, and 
that the natives cordially participating in this sentiment of 
gratitude should insist on the co-operation of domiciliated 
foreigners of other nations, who had settled in the country 
with a view to benefit by the advantages which this liberality 
had conferred on it. In this respect the rank and power of 
a country were an inferior consideration ; what Buenos-Aires 
considered was the claims of a nation upon her gratitude ; 
and in this respect Buenos-Aires and the other provinces of 
the Argentine confederation were under obligations to the 
United States and to England, which they neither owed to 
France, nor any other nation whatever. 

Mr. Anchorena stated, in conclusion, that the government 
saw no mode so just of meeting the demands of France, 
as to offer to foreigners affected by the law of the tenth of 
April, 1821, who should be unwilling to comply with it, the 
alternative of withdrawing from the country. Well aware 
of the critical condition of the country, and of the urgent ne- 
cessity which existed to remove all cause of disagreement 
between it and foreign countries, the consideration of these 
weighty circumstances yet belonged to the government of 
Buenos-Aires alone ; and since the exoneration of domicilia- 
ted foreigners was against the express stipulation of the law, 
and would naturally occasion a general disgust among the 
native citizens, the government could not dispense with call- 
ing upon them to take their part in a pacific service, having 
for its object the maintenance of order, and to which every per- 
son domiciliated in a country is bound, whenever the public 
authorities shall prescribe it. 

In this state, the question between France and Buenos-Aires 
remained from the year 1830 until the year 1837. The go- 
vernment of Buenos-Aires insisted on the right to carry out its 
law of April, 1821, with regard to domiciliated foreigners, but 
very seldom exercised it, and the relations between the two 
countries remained undisturbed. At this time the Consulate 
General of France at Buenos-Aires, was filled in the charac- 
ter of vice-consul, by M. Aimé Roger.. Whether the zeal of 
this young gentleman was greater than his discretion, or that 
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the government of France sought through his means to im- 
prove the little cause of quarrel, which it flattered itself with 
possessing in this quarter, in order to open a new field for 
French triumphs, and new sources of occupation for the Pa- 
risian mind, it is not easy to decide, though we are rather 
inclined to the latter opinion, by the similarity which exists 
between the quarrel with Buenos-Aires and that with Mexi- 
co. It will be recollected, by those who have observed the 
march of affairs in Buenos-Aires and Mexico, that in both 
these countries, the governments complained of the little 
courtesy with which they were treated by the French agents, 
of their disposition to claim consideration beyond their rank, 
to interfere with subjects concerning which they were not 
accredited to treat, and, especially, that the difficulties oc- 
curring both in Buenos-Aires and Mexico, were not fairly rep- 
resented to the French government. As both the American 
governments have made the same complaint, about the same 
time, without the existence of concert, it is probable that the 
French agents were charged to nurse the various sources of 
quarrel, and to widen rather than close the breach. It is 
not conceivable, that the French king should be imperfectly 
obeyed by his agents, or that they should fail to keep him 
well advised of the real position of affairs; yet both Mexico 
and Buenos-Aires have repeatedly complained, that the true 
state of affairs in those countries could not have been made 
known to the French government—that facts had been per- 
verted, and the feelings of the people toward France caium- 
niously misrepresented. We have no doubt that the com- 
plaint of these governments is well-founded, but we believe 
that the misrepresentation has originated in the desire of the 
government at home to create a quarrel, rather than with the 
agents themselves. We shall presently see how it was 
brought about in Buenos-Aires, as the whole matter is in a 
very small compass, and is completely embraced by the pub- 
lications before us. It commences with a letter from M. 
Aimé Roger, to the Buenos-Airean Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, of which the following is the substance. 

M. Roger began by stating, that in transmitting to his 
government the facts in the case of M. Czesar Hipolyte Bacle, 
he had taken pains to repeat exactly, the principles upon 
which the Buenos-Airean government refused to admit his 
intervention. They were as follows: ‘The government of 
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Buenos-Aires cannot admit the intervention of foreign 
agents, in behalf of their countrymen; in the first place, when 
they are married to women of the country; in the second, 
when they follow the trade of a mechanic; in the third, 
when they have acquired real estate; and fourthly, when 
they have resided in it more than three years. Buenos-Aires 
is a sovereign and independent state, and no foreign state 
has any control over the laws which it enacts for its internal 
administration. If the laws which it deems necessary to 
enact, in the exercise of this sovereign power, do not accord 
with the views of foreigners, they can leave the soil.” 

The above exposition of the pretensions of the Argentine 
government, occasioned a painful surprise to the government 
of His Majesty the king of the French, though coupled with 
the hope that the Argentine government would not carry its 
doctrines into effect. The facts which had been brought to 
its notice, had convinced it to the contrary. 

The affair of Bacle, confined in prison on a charge of trea- 
son, without being brought to trial; that of Martin Larre, who, 
bearing a certificate of matriculation from the French consu- 
late, accompanied by an order of exemption from the mili- 
tary inspector general, had yet been arrested, thrown into 
prison, and finally compelled to serve in the militia; and, yet 
more recently, the case of Pierre Lavie, who in consequence 
of insignificant accusations, had been removed from his busi- 
ness in the country, brought to Buenos-Aires in irons, and 
placed in solitary confinement, and who, notwithstanding the 
written demand of the consul, had been unable during nearly 
two months, to procure a trial; the case of Jourdan Pons, 
in every respect similar to that of Martin Larre; all these in- 
stances sufficed to enlighten the French government, as to 
the intention of the Buenos-Airean administration. Its de- 
termination to carry into effect the principles heretofore an- 
nounced, could no longer be doubted. 

In consequence, the consul, disregarding for the moment 
the facts above stated, came forward to protest by virtue of 
the laws of nations, against pretensions incompatible with 
the national character of Frenchmen, established within the 
limits of the Argentine republic with the intention of return- 
ing to their own country. 

The French government considered itself entitled to claim 
for its people, the same guaranties which the English had 
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acquired by treaty.* France was also a friendly power to 
Buenos-Aires, and since she had not given less evidence of 
good will than England, she had a right to expect that 
French citizens should not be less favorably treated in the 
Argentine territory than British subjects; the rather that 
France had been always ready to regulate by convention, in 
a settled manner, the relations between the two countries. 

The French government, confiding in the justice and 
friendship of the administration of Buenos-Aires, hoped that 
it would desist from pretensions incompatible with the na- 
tional character of the French residents of Buenos-Aires; but 
the consul stated that, in the contrary case, whatever regret 
France would experience in finding the friendly relations ex- 
isting between the two countries disturbed, it could not 
refrain from acting as the preservation of its dignity and in- 
terests might prescribe. 

On the third of January, 1838, Don Felipe Arana, Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs, replied to Mr. Roger, in a detailed 
answer to his demands. He objected, in the first place, to 
Mr. Roger’s want of qualifications to open a negotiation of 
this nature, he being simply a consul without any credentials 
to give him a diplomatic character. He expressed his asto- 
nishment that when the French government had a charge 
d'affaires accredited at Buenos-Aires, this negotiation had not 
been opened at a time when the peaceful and settled condi- 
tion of the republic would have admitted of the discussion 
being prosecuted with the deliberation which it demanded. 
He complained of the threatening and impatient tone of the 
consul, and after establishing again the principles upon which 
Buenos-Aires, as a sovereign and independent state, felt at 
liberty to regulate its internal policy with regard to domicili- 
ated strangers, and which principles were the same as those 
already noticed as having been laid down by Mr. Anchorena, 
he concluded by expressing the sincere hope that the answer 
of the Buenos-Airean government would be considered satis- 
factory by the French king: but that if, unfortunately, it 
should not be so, and that the friendly relations existing be- 
tween the two countries should be interrupted, the Argentine 
Republic, notwithstanding the regret which it would experi- 
ence at an event no less fatal than unlooked for, could not 


* The admission that England acquired these guaranties by treaty, is evidence 
that they could not be claimed as a right. 
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forbear to sustain to the uttermost the integrity of its most 
essential rights. 

At length, on the tenth of March following, Mr. Roger 
wrote to say that having been charged by his government to 
demand the release of Bacle, or the evidence of his crimi- 
nality, a consideration of the claims of Blaise Despouy, a 
relinquishment of the pretension to enroll French residents 
in the militia, and to claim in short, by virtue of the laws of 
nations, the extension to Frenchmen of those guaranties 
which had been secured by treaties to the English, and, hav- 
ing failed, hitherto, in obtaining a compliance with these 
demands, he requested that in case they could not be granted 
forthwith, his passports might be forwarded to him on the 
fourteenth of the same month, at twelve o’clock. The pass- 
ports were forwarded accordingly with an expression of re- 
gret at the turn which the affair had taken. 

And here it may not be amiss to state briefly the cases of 
Bacle, of Pierre Lavie, and of Blaise Despouy, as their al- 
leged wrongs were the ostensible cause of difficulty. Bacle 
was a Genevese, and not a Frenchman, though he claim- 
ed French protection, when he became involved in difficulty 
with the government. He was a lithographic printer by pro- 
fession, and having procured the favor of the government of 
Buenos-Aires, was made state printer. At his own request 
he was allowed to place the national arms over the door of his 
establishment, and thus more completely identified himself 
with a country of which it was his greatest pride to become a 
citizen. Subsequently his affairs did not prosper so well as 
he had hoped, and he formed the project of establishing himself 
in Chili. In this undertaking he was assisted by the officers of 

‘the government of Buenos-Aires, who had been his patrons. 
The members of the governor’s family furnished him with 
letters of introduction, and the brother of the Minister of Fo- 
reign Affairs, even made him an advance of two thousand 
Spanish dollars to defray the expenses of his removal and 
establishment at Si. Jago. Thus befriended, he went to 
Chili, and was favorably received. After a short time he 
returned to Buenos-Aires, with the alleged motive of removing 
his family and effects. While there, he lent himself to a 
plot having for its object to weaken the influence of Bue- 
nos-Aires over Chili, and thereby to do something to assist 
in bringing about the downfall of Rosas, the governor of 
Buenos-Aires, by introducing into Chili, Rivadavia, the for- 
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mer unitarian governor of Buenos-Aires, also Aguero, Alsina, 
and Varela, three other influential members of the unitarian 
party, who were concerned in the death of Governor Dorego, in 
1828. A letter from Bacle to Rivadavia was intercepted, in 
which he invites Rivadavia and his unitarian associates to 
remove to Chili, assures them of a favorable reception, and 
speaks of the satisfaction he should feel in doing a great ser- 
vice to his newly adopted country, should he be able to pre- 
vail on them to settle in Chili. The criminality of Bacle in 
corresponding with the enemies of the existing government 
for the purpose of overthrowing those by whom he had been 
so warmly befriended, was made manifest by the production 
of his own letter, the original of which we have seen. He 
was thrown into prison; claimed protection as a French 
citizen ; was demanded by the ee consul, and, dying du- 
ring his confinement, though in his own house, has been the 
chief occasion of all the difficulties between France and Bue- 
nos-Aires. 

Pierre Lavie was a suttler, established near a military can- 
tonment on the interior frontier. He had been tried for an 
infraction of the regulations for preserving discipline among 
the troops, of which he was convicted ; as also of stealing a 
considerable sum of money ; for these offences he was sen- 
tenced to an imprisonment of seven months. 

As for Blaise Despouy, he was a claimant against the 
government for damages sustained under the following cir- 
cumstances. With the consent of the police of Buenos-Aires, 
he had established in one of the suburbs of the city a factory 
for the extraction of mares’ grease ; mares being purchased 
at Buenos-Aires for fifty cents and upwards a oe and 
slaughtered in immense numbers for the purpose. This pro- 
cess is productive of a more offensive odor than any other to 
be encountered in that classic land of stenches. The people 
of the neighborhood, little sensitive in this particular, as they 
doubtless were, compared with the countrymen of Mr. Blaise 
Despouy, still could not resist the fatal odor which he daily 
and nightly sent forth from his ever-smoking caldron of 
stewed mares. They begged him to suspend his operations, 
and applied to the police, until at length, losing all patience 
at his persistance, and the dilatoriness of the authorities, they 
broke into the establishment and destroyed it. Blaise Des- 
pouy became a claimant on the government for the amount 
of his damages. The justice of the claim was not denied. 
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Some difficulty occurred about the amount which was fixed 
at an extravagant sum ; and perhaps the extreme penury of 
the government interfered with its liquidation. 

We now return to the documents before us, and find the 
French consul withdrawn from the discussion, which is re- 
sumed by M. Leblanc, the French admiral. On the twenty- 
fourth of March, the French admiral addressed himself 
directly to Governor Rosas, telling him that the French con- 
sul, charge d’affaires to the Argentine Republic, having failed 
to obtain justice for his demands, he came after him to offer a 
last proof of the benevolent intentions of France. He call- 
ed on him therefore, in the first place, to suspend the applica- 
tion of the principles of the Argentine government towards 
foreigners, so far as Frenchmen were concerned, and to place 
Frenchmen on the same footing as the most favored nations, 
until the establishment of a treaty ; in the second place, to 
recognise in France a right to demand indemnity from the 
Argentine government for injury done by its acts to the per- 
sons and property of Frenchmen ; in the third place, to have 
Pierre Lavie brought to immediate trial. The admiral con- 
cluded by saying that he should be personally happy if these 
terms were granted: but, at any rate, he would have fulfilled 
the obligations of humanity, if a refusal of them should im- 
pose upon him the necessity of resorting to other measures to 
terminate the dispute. : 

To this letter Mr. Arana replied, on behalf of the govern- 
ment, complaining of the attitude of the admiral before the 
port, at the head of a squadron, as being little suited to the 
discussion of the questions at issue, since it left the govern- 
ment without the necessary liberty to treat in such a way 
that reason, and not force, should lead to the investigation of 
the respective rights of France and the Republic, and to a 
termination which would be at the same time friendly and 
reciprocally advantageous. Mr. Arana further replied, that 
if the admiral should still think proper to resort to warlike 
measures to settle the difference, the responsibility would not 
fall on the Argentine government, nor would civilized nations 
fail to characterize justly, acts which would deprive it of the 
enjoyment of privileges admitted among them as sacred. 

Upon this the French admiral, in a letter without date, 
though forwarded on the twenty-eighth of March, declared 
‘‘the port of Buenos-Aires, and all the littoral of the river 
belonging to the Argentine Republic, in a state of rigorous 
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blockade.” The Buenos-Airean government immediately 
protested against the blockade, as not being declared for a 
sufficient cause or by a competent authority, pronouncing it 
therefore illegal, and not binding upon foreign nations. It 
complained of the admiral’s attributing to the consul the di- 
plomatic character of charge d’affaires, for which he had 
never presented credentials; supposing demands to be re- 
jected, which had never been properly discussed for the 
want of a duly qualified representative of the French go- 
vernment; charging Buenos-Aires with violations of the 
rights of Frenchmen, which were falsified by notorious 
facts—by the security in which they lived, by the tranquil 
confidence which they continued to feel in the midst of the 
Republic, notwithstanding the anxiety which the declara- 
tion of blockade was so well suited to cause them. At the 
same time, that the hostilities thus begun without previous 
declaration of war, could not be justified by any rule of 
justice; they exhibited a conduct, in the opinion of the Ar- 
gentine government, little worthy of a magnanimous and 
generous nation—the more so, that they were directed 
against a rising state, not yet escaped from the vicissitudes 
of its infancy. 

The correspondence extended to another letter on the part 
of the admiral, and a reply from Governor Rosas himself. 
The admiral told the governor, that he regretted that the 
frankness of his language should have been misunderstood, 
and that his just and moderate demands should have been 
rejected ; and that he should have received for answer that 
no French interest was attacked, when his countrymen were 
detained in prison and in the militia. ‘ You seem disposed,” 
writes the admiral, ‘to add irony to your malevolence.” In 
reply to this attack, Rosas very calmly stated that there 
were only two Frenchmen in the prisons of the Republic; 
one by the name of Jusson, convicted of an assassination, 
the other Pierre Lavie, convicted of theft, of which he had 
also plead guilty. In the regiments of the line and militia, 
there were only six Frenchmen; five of them volunteers, and 
one condemned to serve in consequence of having been con- 
victed of being a vagabond without employment, but who had 
not yet been sent to the army. The governor having stated 
these facts, and furnished documents in proofof it from the keep- 
ers of the prisons, and commanders of the troops, asked the 
admiral the very triumphant question, “‘ Donde esta la ironia 
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y la malevolencia? Decidalo V. E.!”— Where is the irony 
and the malevolence? Let your Excellency decide !” 

Thus convinced that his complaints were unfounded, the 
admiral did not, however, withdraw the blockade. He was 
satisfied with the past and present, but he wished for guar- 
anties for the future. He required them from the Buenos- 
Airean government, but the government clinging to the sen- 
timent of its national dignity, and unwilling by its own act 
to acquiesce in the violence of which it had been the victim, 
refused to give any guaranties, or enter into any capitulation, 
whilst under the restraint of force imposed by the blockade. 

The blockade of the port of Buenos-Aires continued to be 
rigorously prosecuted, without any important change in the 
aspect of affairs, until the twenty-third of September, 1838, 
which was the date of the ultimatum addressed by M. 
Roger to the Argentine government. At the same time that 
the ultimatum was sent forward to Buenos-Aires, an agent 
was despatched by the president of the Oriental Republic of 
Uraguay, in the person of Don Javier Garcia de Zufiga, 
charged to urge upon Governor Rosas in the double interest 
of Buenos-Aires and of the Oriental Republic, which by the 
arms of Ribera, and the arts of the French, was fast verging 
toward a downfall, the acceptance of the terms about to be 
proposed in the ultimatum, by means of a convention to be 
entered into between the French consul and the Buenos- 
Airean minister of foreign affairs. In the protocol of this con- 
vention, as drawn up “by M. Roger, after regulating the 
form in which the negotiation should be carried on, the de- 
mands of France were stated as follows: First, until the 
conclusion of a treaty of friendship and commerce between 
the two countries, the French residents in the Argentine ter- 
ritory should be placed on the footing of the most favored 
nation. Second, the government of Buenos-Aires should 
agree to pay indemnities to all Frenchmen who had been 
unjustly injured, in their persons or interests, by its acts. 
Third, the discussion with regard to the payment of these 
iedewnities, should take place with the least possible delay, 
between the Buenos-Airean minister of foreign affairs and 
the French consul. Two secret articles were affixed; the 
first stipulating, that within eight days the sum of twenty 
thousand Spanish dollars should be placed by the Buenos- 
Airean government at the disposal of the French consul, for 
the widow of Bacle ; and ten thousand Spanish dollars for 
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Pierre Lavic ; by the second, the Buenos-Airean government 
was required to acknowledge the claim of Blaise Despouy, 
amounting to forty thousand dollars, and a mixed commis- 
sion was to be appointed to determine the rate of interest to 
be paid; this commission was to be composed of six persons, 
three of them Frenchmen, chosen by the minister of foreign 
affairs, and three Argentines chosen by the French consul. 
In the event of the terms thus proposed not being acceded 
to, the ultimatum itself was to be presented forthwith. They 
were not acceded to, and the ultimatum was accordingly 
presented. 

The ultimatum of the French consul, made publicly the 
same demand as those proposed through Don Javier Garcia 
de Zufiiga, with the additional one of requiring the dismissal 
from the service of Colonel Ramirez, the officer who had 
caused Lavie to be sent as a prisoner to Buenos-Aires. The 
ultimatum of M. Roger preluded its demands by a long and 
offensively vituperative tirade against the Buenos-Airean 
government, bearing in an eminent degree the objectionable 
features of all his previous communications, not one of which 
is free from some offensive reproach or threat which, con- 
trasted as it was, with the fulsome and egregious compliments 
paid in every paragraph to his nation and to himself, could 
not fail to shock the party to which it was addressed, and 
neutralize whatever else might be said with a view to con- 
ciliation. It is this characteristic of all the notes addressed to 
the Buenos-Airean government, which renders it almost cer- 
tain that no desire could have existed to settle the difficulty, 
except indeed under circumstances of positive degradation 
to Buenos-Aires. 

The ultimatum began by stating, that with a view to avert 
from the Argentine Republic, the evils which it had now 
borne for nearly six months with a resignation worthy of a 
better fate, the French consul had proposed to its govern- 
ment to suspend the application of principles wounding to 
France. His proposition being rejected, and his moderation 
misunderstood, it only remained for him to conform to his in- 
structions, and to hand over to the commander of the French 
naval forces, the further prosecution of the affair. From 
thence forward it only remained to Admiral Leblanc to em- 
ploy those measures of rigor which had been prescribed to 
him. Still loyal and kindly disposed, he preferred attempt- 
ing to conquer the government of Buenos-Aires by force of 
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moderation. He also proposed a suspension of the offensive 
principles, until the conclusion of a treaty ; but soon unde- 
el he declared the port of Buenos-Aires, and all the lit- 
toral of the Argentine Republic, in a state of rigorous block- 
ade. The government of Buenos-Aires would not under- 
stand that the question was presented to it in the following 
terms: ‘to await the decision of France in the enjoyment of 
the benefits of peace by simply suspending — of very 
rare application; or await the same decision while suffering 
the stern law of blockade.’’* With this alternative fairly 
before it, the Buenos-Airean government has preferred that 
men who desired nothing but peace should treat it with rigor. 
The Argentine citizens well knew on which side was the 
moderation. It was the companion of justice and of force. 
The French government could not avoid finding a new sub- 
ject of displeasure, of which it was due to its dignity to seek 
reparation, in the official language of the government of Bue- 
nos-Aires. In comparing the moderation and urbanity of its 
agents, with the irritability and rudeness of those of the Re- 
public, it had found occasion both for regret and self-gratula- 
tion in the impropriety and bad tact of the latter, who thus 
made public their want of respect towards France, and their 
bad faith. Mr. Roger next entered into a long argument to 
prove that consuls are diplomatic agents, that he succeeding 
the Marquis de Vins de Peysac, on his death, as vice-consul, 
fell heir also to the dignity of charge d’affaires with which 
the marquis had been invested, and that he, though not other- 
wise accredited, was competent to treat in the same manner 
as a minister. He proceeded, in consequence, to announce 
that his government had determined to charge him, its con- 
sul, performing, ad interim, the functions of consul-general to 
Buenos-Aires, and no other, with the duty of setting forth the 
wrongs which it had received, and the reparation which it 
would require as indispensable to the restoration of harmony 
between France and the Argentine Republic. 

He commenced his statement of wrongs, by admitting that 
it was just to treat with indulgence a people warring for its 
independence and constitution, and that large allowance 
should be made for the deplorable difficulties and cruel ne- 


*“ The stern law of blockade” was imposed then, because Buenos-Aires would 
not “ suspend principles of very rare application,” with regard to questions of 
domestic policy. In either case, Buenos-Aires was to “await the decision of 
France.’ 
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cessities of the times and circumstances; and that, therefore, 
he would not recapitulate all the arbitrary acts of which so 
many Frenchmen had been victims, and over which France 
had mourned in silence, but would only notice those of 
which he had been ordered to demand reparation. 

He began by stating, that on the fourth of January, 1838, 
M. Cesar Hippolyte Bacle died, a prisoner in his own house ; 
and on the following day, the consul of France, the officers 
of the d’Assas, and more than five hundred Frenchmen, ac- 
companied his remains to their last resting place. This 
numerous attendance of the funeral of a man in an humble 
station of life, constituted a solemn protest against the mys- 
terious decree by which he had been doomed. The circum- 
stances of his imprisonment are then stated, and the consul 
asked what had been the nature of his offence, declaring 
himself still ignorant of the crime which had been charged 
against a man, who had died protesting his innocence. ‘The 
case of Pierre Lavie was next stated, and on the evidence of 
his own declaration alone, he was pronounced innocent of 
the theft, of which, nevertheless, he was admitted to have 
confessed his guilt ; the tribunal which tried and found him 
guilty of the charges alleged against him, was stigmatized in 
the most insulting manner, and the colonel, at the head of a 
military department, who had first taken cognizance of his 
offence, denounced as having been influenced by a sordid 
venality. Lastly, the claims of Blaise Despouy were brought 
forward, and largely commented on. Then followed the de- 
mands which have been already enumerated. 

The consul announced that he had likewise been in- 
structed by his government, to demand reparation for the 
insults alleged to have been received by himself, but by virtue 
of the authority vested in him, and impelled by his desire to 
persevere in the moderation which he had hitherto maintain- 
ed, he declared that the proofs of esteem and friendship 
which he had received from his excellency the governor, 
were considered by him a sufficient reparation for the offen- 
sive expressions contained in the note of the minister of fo- 
reign affairs of the eighth of January, 1838, and more espe- 
cially in that of Don Manuel de Irigoyen, of the fifteenth of 
the same month. In conclusion, he stated that it was not the 
wish of France to humble the Argentine Republic, after ha- 
ving given so many proofs of affection and esteem; he pro- 
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tested against any intention of invasion or conquest, at the 
expense of the republic, being attributed to France ; but, 
while he gave notice that she would employ all the means in 
her power to bring the republic speedily to terms, said that 
France, strong in the justice of her cause, felt deep regret in 
resorting to measures contrary to her habits and character for 
moderation. He announced that a delay of forty-eight hours 
would be given, before resorting to more hostile measures 
than those hitherto adopted. 

The propositions contained in the ultimatum were not ac- 
cepted within the time specified ; and on the eighteenth of 
October, a long, detailed, and most triumphant answer, was 
put forth by the Buenos-Airean minister of foreign affairs. 
Mr. Arana began by combating the pretension, that consuls 
were diplomatic agents, qualified to perform the functions of 
ministers, and entitled to all their immunities. Having dis- 
posed of this question, he proceeded to answer the various 
grounds of complaint set forth in the ultimatum, having first 
expressed the disappointment which the government of Bue- 
nos-Aires could not but feel, at discovering that after the 
absolute non-existence of the facts which had been relied on 
to justify the hostile proceedings of the French naval forces 
had been conclusively proved —after the peaceful continuance 
of French residents in the territory of the republic, in the 
midst of the irritation occasioned by a cruel and unjust block- 
ade, had triumphantly contradicted the untrue history of al- 
leged violences and extortions,—and after the course of 
events had revealed the frank, benevolent, and generous po- 
licy displayed towards the French, in freely granting to them 
privileges and exceptions to which they had no claim as a 
matter of right, the government of France should still doubt 
the friendship and favorable inclination of the government of 
Buenos-Aires, and by its ultimatum should have announced 
as indispensable conditions to the restoration of peace, de- 
mands which are at variance with that dignity and honor 
which the Argentines were bound to sustain, at the cost of 
every sacrifice. Mr. Arana complained that France, having 
recognised the independence of Buenos-Aires, should find a 
new cause of offence in its efforts to defend the justice of its 
own laws, or consider the publication of the correspondence 
which had taken place on the occasion, a want of courtesy 
to France. Far from having made public its want of faith, 
it had presented in this honorable conduct an unequivocal 
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testimony of the sincerity of its acts, and furnished to the Ar- 
gentine citizens, as well as to the whole world, the means of 
judging on whose side had been the moderation, and on whose 
the .rritability and rudeness, and whether the first had been 
found on the side of justice, or on the side of force. As to the 
indulgence and moderation of the admiral in the employment 
of coercive means, Mr. Arana reminded M. Roger of the 
admiral’s order of the day, in which he cites to his followers 
the example of Algiers, in order to recall to their recollection 
the way in which France chastised those who had the im- 
prudence to offend her. 

Having expressed the regret of the government that the 
French consul had not enumerated the arbitrary acts of which 
such a multitude of Frenchmen had been the victims, and 
which France had lamented in silence, Mr. Arana proceeded 
to notice the case of Bacle, stating the facts as we have before 
given them, and citing official documents to prove the reality 
of his guilt, in conspiring against the government which had 
protected him. The innocence of Bacle, he said, was not to 
be found in the protestations which he is alleged to have ut- 
tered on his death bed, nor in the numerous accompaniment 
which followed him to his grave. There were other rules, 
and other evidence which in such cases conduct to the estab- 
lishment of the truth. That such was the fact, M. Roger 
himself had admitted in his letter of the fourth of March, 
1837, addressed to the Governor, in which he solicited the 
pardonof Bacle, wherein he said ‘the motives which have de- 
termined your excellency, are undoubtedly of the gravest 
character, I am perfectly convinced that they are well-found- 
ed.” And yet M. Roger subsequently characterizes the 
crime of Bacle as imaginary, and the decree against him mys- 
terious, when he stood convicted as a state criminal by the 
confession of the incendiary letter to Rivadavia. 

The particulars of the case of Lavie, were next circumstan- 
tially narrated, setting forth the nature of his crime, and the cir- 
cumstances ofhis trial, which was conducted with all the forma- 
lities in use on the remote frontier, where his offence was com- 
mitted. Yet M. Roger, on no other evidence than that of a fellow 
countryman who had acknowledged a theft, had denounced 
Colonel Ramirez, the military commandant of the province in 
which he was arrested, and the officers who sat as a court 
upon his trial, and pronounced their judgment precipitate, 
while be had such insufficient foundation for his own. Mr. 
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Arana asked if this was conformable to reason, if this was to 
judge with prudence and impartiality ; if Lavie could be ig- 
norant of the motive of his arrest, as M. Roger alleged, when 
he had confessed his crimes. What, he asked, could be the 
ruin of a man who possessed no capital, though ten thousand 
Spanish dollars were now demanded to indemnify him for 
his losses ? 

With reference to the claim of Despouy, it was stated that 
great difficulty had occurred since the demolition of his es- 
tablishment, nearly twenty years before, in fixing upon a just 
ground of settlement. These difficulties were owing to the 
nature of the loss, the arts of Despouy in concealing some of 
the documents, which would have betrayed the exorbitance 
of his claims, and the political struggles in which the country 
had been involved. 'Theclaim had never, however, been de- 
nied, nor its adjustment refused ; and an agreement had even- 
tually been matured to pay some forty-thousand current dol- 
lars. Both M. Roger and his predecessor, had refused to 
interfere with this claim, anak recommending it to the jus- 
tice of the government, to be decided in the usual form, and 
M. Roger had become so impatient at the impertinence of 
his countryman, as to refuse to receive letters from him, even 
when directed through the post-office. Thus situated, M. 
Despouy applied to the French government, which taking 
all that he stated in his own behalf as true, gave an order to 
demand the entire sum with interest, in Spanish, instead of 
current dollars. Such a demand,as Mr. Arana said, reduced 
the independence of the Republic, which France had recog- 
nised, to mere sounding words, and the hospitality insisted 
upon in behalf of Frenchmen, assumed the character of a do- 
mination, wholly incompatible with the sovereignty of the 
Argentine confederation ; since it required in so far as they 
were interested, the substitution of the decision of the king of 
France for the laws and tribunals established in the country 
for the administration of justice ; thus rendering the hospitality 
to Frenchmen incompatible with the sovereignty of the confe- 
deration. 

Having thus met the various complaints of the French con- 
sul, the Buenos-Airean government declared its inability to 
accede to the unjust demands made in the ultimatum, under 
the name of indemnities to the widow of Bacle and to Lavie; 
nor could it consent to pay the capital of Despouy’s claim, on 
which the government would have to decide according to ex- 
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isting laws. As for the dismissal of Colonel Ramirez, it would 
imply the existence of the unfounded charges made against 
him by the French consul; this could not be done without an 
offence to justice, without a disregard of the evidence of facts, 
without weakly abandoning the reputation of an Argentine 
chief. The charges produced before the consul, being desti- 
tute of truth, the injurious imputations against Ramirez’s 
character being contradicted by the authentic depositions 
of all who were witnesses of the facts, with what justice 
could the chief of a military department be deposed and de- 
graded from his station, when, without infringing any rule, 
he had simply preserved the police of his district in con- 
formity with the instructions of the government? Was there 
any civilized country in which the mere deposition of a per- 
son representing himself to be aggrieved, would be received 
as a sufficient proof on which to pronounce sentence? . France, 
whilst she evinced so much zeal for the rights of her citizens, 
should not wonder that the Argentine government should in- 
sist in its turn upon the rights of Colonel Ramirez, not to be 
ruined in consequence of a false accusation; since he had 
committed none of the barbarities which had been imputed 
to him with notorious falsehood. 

With regard to the last proposition of the ultimatum, insist- 
ing that Frenchmen should be treated like the subjects of 
the most favored nation, until the conclusion of a treaty of 
friendship, commerce, and navigation, Buenos-Aires could 
hot understand upon what —, a matter which was the 
pres subject of a treaty, which without offence could be 
withheld, the withholding of which would not involve any 
violation of the rights of France, or justify the hostile meas- 
ures which she had hitherto adopted, and which she threaten- 
ed to increase, should figure as the fourth demand of the ul- 
timatum. 

In conclusion, Mr. Arana stated that he was directed by the 
governor to say, that in rejecting the exactions of France, 
contained in the ultimatum, and denying the existence of 
those outrages which the consul declared his country had too 
long submitted to, while recognising the power of France he 
denied her justice, and while casting upon her the responsi- 
bility of the hostile measures which the consul announced, 
he was resolved to employ all the means within his reach to 
sustain the national dignity and independence, attempted to 
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be crushed by the exorbitant and unfounded demands of the 
ultimatum. 

Subsequently to the reception of the ultimatum and _ its 
being declined, though before the formal reply to it which 
we have just noticed was made, the Buenos-Airean go- 
vernment addressed itself to Mr. Mandeville, inviting the 
mediation of his government with regard to the difficulties 
existing between France and Buenos-Aires. This note was 
dated on the first of October, and contained the following 
propositions: first, to refer to the arbitration of the British 
government all the claims and complaints of the French king 
against the Argentine government; second, to accredit a 
minister to England in connexion with the mediation, and 
another to France, to make all the explanations necessary to 
the restoration of harmony and good understanding beween 
the two nations ; third, the same line of conduct which the 
government of Buenos-Aires had pursued towards French 
residents since the departure of the consul would be contin- 
ued, and they would not be required to perform any military 
duty ; fourth, the French consul would return to the per- 
formance of his functions. 

Nothing could be more pacific and moderate than these 
proposals, in which all that could be reasonably asked was 
conceded in practice, and the various points at issue were 
removed from the settlement of those whose national pride 
was interested in the result and would be brought into con- 
flict, and referred to the decision of a neutral power friendly 
to both parties. The note in which this proposition was made 
was dated on the first of October. On the fourth its contents 
were made known to M. Roger by Mr. Mandeville, who 
expressed himself as feeling the greater willingness to pro- 
pose the mediation of England, from remembering that it 
had been made use of satisfactorily not very long before in 
the differences between France and the United States. The 
offer of mediation was sent down by Captain Herbert in the 
British frigate Calliope. On its being proposed to M. 
Roger, he expressed in conversation his willingness to ac- 
cept the mediation as well as the offer made him, through 
the British consul at Montevideo, Mr. Hood, of a passage to 
Buenos-Aires in the Calliope. The British packet between 
Rio de Janeiro and Buenos-Aires having sailed about this 
time for Buenos-Aires, carried up the intelligence that the 
mediation had been accepted, and that M. Roger would 
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embark immediately in the Calliope to resume his consular 
functions. Meantime, M. Roger, after having agreed to ac- 
cept the mediation, made a visit to the camp of Rivera, then 
before the city of Montevideo which he was besieging. The 
settlement of the quarrel between France and Buenos-Aires 
would have left the latter free to come to the assistance of 
the constitutional government of the Oriental Republic and 
drive the rebel chief to his fastnesses; it would also have 
taken away the motive which had impelled France to seek 
his alliance and lend him assistance in overturning the con- 
stitutional government. The wily chief foresaw all these 
consequences resulting from the peace which the media- 
tion was sure to bring about, and he used the interview 
so effectually—presenting doubtless to M. Roger’s ima- 
gination, excited by the hope of revenge on Rosas, a 
sure triumph by the exertions of Rivera when he should 
be supreme in the Oriental Republic, with the unitarians 
and the disaffected of the Argentine confederation rallying 
round his standard—that he yielded to the temptation, and 
on his return the next day to the city, withdrew from his 
agreement to accept the mediation and take passage in the 
Calliope to Buenos-Aires. When questioned by the British 
consul as to his motives for so sudden a change of opinion, 
he said that he had received instructions from his government 
in the interim which placed it out of his power to accept 
the mediation. The straightforward and manly Englishman 
asked M. Roger how these new instructions had come, since 
there had been no arrivals since the British packet, and she 
had brought no French despatches, as the mail had passed 
through his hands. M. Roger said he could not conceive 
how the despatches had come, but he had found them on his 
table. 

Having thus broken his faith with regard to accepting the 
mediation and repairing to Buenos-Aires as he had promised 
to do, and attempted to avoid apparent inconsistency by the 
agers reception of letters, which for want of conveyance 

e could never have received—a fabrication too gross and 
barefaced even for French diplomacy—M. Roger wrote to 
Mr. Mandeville declining the mediation for want of power 
to accept it, but offering to renew the propositions which had 
been made through Don Javier Garcia de Zufiiga. He said 
he could give no greater proof of his moderation. He con- 
cluded by assigning to Mr. Mandeville, in return for his courte- 
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ous and humane intervention, the odious task of menacing 
Buenos-Aires. “If your good advice and wise counsels 
should determine the government of Buenos-Aires to accept 
these propositions, you will have rendered it a signal ser- 
vice. Events are marching rapidly. Let General Rosas at 
length understand that any longer hesitation, on his part, to 
consent to just demands, which are in no wise wounding to 
his honor, will precipitate him into dangers which are daily 
becoming more imminent.” 

The astonishment of the government of Buenos-Aires 
may be conceived, when the British brig of war Sparrow- 
hawk arrived the day after it had been announced that the 
mediation had been accepted, and M. Roger would come 
up in the Calliope, and, instead of M. Roger, for whom a 
carriage sent by the government was in waiting, brought the 
intelligence that the mediation was rejected. Still greater 
was its astonishment a day or two later, to learn that on the 
very day on which it had received the refusal of the offer of 
mediation, the island of Martin Garcia was taken by storm 
by a combined force of French and of Frutistas, as the fol- 
lowers of Frutus or Fructuoso Rivera were called. So that 
this gratuitous act of hostility, in which an overwhelming 
force assailed the weak and half-starved garrison of an ill 
fortified place, and in which a number of unfortunate Ar- 
gentines were slaughtered, was meditated and put in a train 
for execution, at the very time when the negotiation was 
going on for accepting the mediation of England. 

A more recent effort at pacification has been made through 
the mediation of Commodore Nicolson, commanding our 
naval forces in those seas. Commodore Nicolson offered 
his mediation to both parties, which led to a correspondence 
between him and Governor Rosas, in which the terms mutu- 
ally insisted upon were not materially changed. This lauda- 
ble attempt of the commodore was not attended with a favor- 
able result. Perhaps its chances for success may not have 
been a little prejudiced by the sanction which the commo- 
dore seems in the outset of the correspondence to have given 
to the French claims. ‘TI feel confident,” he says, “ that 
nothing will be asked by the government of France, which 
will not be deemed honorable and just, and according to the 
known law of nations, as understood and acted on by all 
civilized governments.” After the unsuccessful issue of the 
attempted mediation, the commodore, having returned to 
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Montevideo, thus wrote to the Buenos-Airean minister of 
foreign affairs: ‘I hastened to meet Rear Admiral Leblanc 
and M. Martiguy, and delivered the correspondence which 
I had the honor to have had on this subject, as likewise all 
the explanation which was requested of me by yourself, and 
the only answer that could be given was, ‘that such terms 
could not fora moment be entertained, as they were totally 
inadmissible.’” Again he says, “ I take this opportunity to 
assure you, sir, that I shall be most happy, when others more 
fortunate than I have been, shall be the channel to conduct 
to a lasting peace, to which, unfortunately, your law, dated 
the tenth of April, 1821, is inimical.” Thus, he does not 
confine himself to delivering the reply of the French charge 
d’affaires to the counter-project of Rosas, but steps out of 
his way to endorse it. By denouncing the Buenos-Airean 
law of the tenth of April, he proclaimed himself a favorer of 
the French pretensions, and passed condemnation on the en- 
forcement, by Buenos-Aires, of a domestic law made in the 
exercise of its sovereignty, while standing in the position of 
a neutral volunteering to mediate. In a letter to M. Marti- 
guy, the French charge, enclosing copies of his gee gl 
dence with the Buenos-Airean government, and which is 
also published, the commodore takes occasion to say, “I 
hope that the efforts which humanity has led me to make, 
will have the effect to make the government of Buenos-Aires 
pause and reflect before proceeding in this war which its 
countrymen are now suffering from ; and thereby becoming 
more moderate in its pretensions, a more harmonious state 
of things may be brought about than that which now unfor- 
tunately exists between the two governments.” 

The advantage that is taken by M. Martiguy of these re- 
peated expressions of adhesion to his cause, is very obvious 
in his published reply to the commodore, in which he says, 
that “it is not permitted to doubt for amoment, for the doubt 
would be an insult, that every nation, and yours before all 
others, will proclaim as you have done, that France asks 
nothing of the government of Buenos-Aires, which is not 
honorable and just, and according to the laws of nations.” 

Now we feel bound, on behalf of our countrymen, as well 
those at home, as those who, being near the scene of these 
violences, have formed a perfectly unanimous opinion in op- 
position to the French in this struggle, to acquaint M., Mar- 
tiguy, that it is permitted him to doubt, even though he con- 
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siders the doubt an insult, that every nation, and the commo- 
dore’s before all the rest, will join him in saying that “ France 
asks nothing of the government of Buenos-Aires which is not 
honorable and just, and according to the law of nations.” 
The commodore says that he is “ strictly neutral,” and no 
doubt he thought so ; but he evidently labors under a great 
delusion. In his acts it were well that he should be neutral 
in the moment of offering his mediation ; but if in his feelings, 
he allowed himself to swerve to either side, when his high 
station made him appear, as we see it has done, to be the 
index of the feelings of his countrymen, we could have wish- 
ed to have seen him taking the generous and American part, 
the part of the weak “ who suffer,” as M. Roger says, in the 
ultimatum, “with a resignation worthy of a better fate,” 
against their powerful oppressor, of the just against the un- 
just, of the victims of insult, spoliation, and unjust blockade, 
against those who seek in it a pastime for the public mind, 
and an outlet for that ruthless system of aggression which so 
lately brought on France the enmity of allied Europe. 

The commodore quotes “ Vattel and other grave writers,” 
as sanctioning the French pretensions. In looking into Vat- 
tel with other motives than those of finding sanction for the 
acts of billigerents, principles will be found to be established, 
which place Buenos-Aires entirely in the right in this con- 
troversy, and the French equally in the wrong. With regard 
to the admission of foreigners into a country, he establishes 
that “since the lord of the territory may, whenever he thinks 
proper, forbid its being entered, he has no doubt a power to 
annex what conditions he pleases to the permission to enter. 
This is a consequence of the right of domain. The sovereign- 
ty is the right to command in the whole country ; and the 
laws are not simply confined to regulating the conduct of 
the citizens towards each other, but also determine what is to 
be observed by all orders of people throughout the whole ex- 
tent of the state. In virtue of this submission, foreigners who 
commit faults are to be punished according to the laws of the 
country. For the same reason, disputes that may arise be- 
tween foreigners, or between a foreigner and a citizen, are to 
be determined by a judge of the place, and according to the 
laws of the place. The foreigner can not pretend to enjoy 
the liberty of living in the country without respectiug the 
laws: if he violates them, he is punishable as a disturber of 
the public peace, and guilty of a crime against the society in 
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which he lives ; but he is not obliged to submit, like the sub- 
jects, to all the commands of the sovereign: and if such things 
are required of him as he is unwilling to perform, he may 
quit the country.” Such is the doctrine which Vattel lays 
down for the government of those foreigners who pass through 
or sojourn in a country either on business or merely as tra- 
vellers. These rules the government of Buenos-Aires has 
never attempted to apply to sojourners or travellers, as they 
might do conformably to the laws of nations, but only to do- 
miciliated foreigners, whom Vattel thus describes: “ the in- 
habitants, as distinguished from citizens, are foreigners, who 
are permitted to settle and stay in the country. Bound to 
the society by their residence, they are subject to the laws 
of the state while they reside in it; and they are obliged to 
defend it, because it grants them protection, though they do 
not participate in all the rights of citizens.” 

Having thus seen that Buenos-Aires is more than justifi- 
ed by the laws of nations, in the principles which she has es- 
tablished with regard to foreigners domiciliated within her 
territory, and consequently that France is wholly without 
right in attempting to resist those principles in their applica- 
tion to her citizens, it is equally easy to prove that all her 
pretensions towards Buenos-Aires are arrogant, and wholly 
unfounded in justice. With regard to the claim which France 
has set up in Buenos-Aires and other weak states, to arro- 
gate diplomatic rank for her consuls, partly with a view to 
economy, partly to lay the foundation for a quarrel whenever 
the business of occupying the public mind at home may 
make it convenient to produce one, Vattel distinctly says, 
that ‘the consul is no minister, and cannot pretend to the 
privileges annexed to such a character.” 

With reference to what constitutes just cause of war, 
Vattel says, “the right of employing force, or making war, 
belongs to nations no farther than is necessary for their own 
defence, and for the maintenance of their rights. Now, if any 
one attacks a nation, or violates her perfect rights, he does 
her an injury; then, and not till then, that nation has a right 
to repel the aggressor, and reduce him to reason. The im- 
mediate consequence of the premises is, that if a nation takes 
up arms when she has received no injury, nor is threatened 
with any, she undertakes an unjust war.” Of the sovereign 
who wages an unjust war, Vattel says that “ he is chargeable 
with all the evils, all the horrors of war; all the effusion of 
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blood, the desolation of families, the rapine, the acts of vio- 
lence, the ravages, the conflagrations, are his works and 
crimes. He is guilty of a crime against the enemy, whom 
he attacks, oppresses, and massacres without cause; he is 
guilty of a crime against his i whom he forces into 
acts of injustice, and exposes to danger, without reason or 
necessity ; against those of his subjects who are ruined or 
distressed by the war; who lose their lives, their property, 
or their health, in consequence of it: finally, he is guilty of 
a crime against mankind in general, whose peace he disturbs, 
and to whom he sets a pernicious example.” He elsewhere 
adds, “nations that are always ready to take up arms on 
any prospect of advantage are lawless robbers; but those 
who seem to delight in the ravages of war, who spread it on 
all sides, without reasons or pretexts, and even without any 
other motive than their own ferocity, are monsters unworthy 
the name of men. They should be considered as enemies 
to the human race, in the same manner as, in civil society, 
professed assassins and incendiaries are guilty, not only to- 
wards the particular victims of their nefarious deeds, but also 
towards the state, which therefore proclaims them public ene- 
mies. All nations have a right to join in a confederacy for 
the purpose of punishing and even exterminating those sav- 
age nations.” 

Little could this eloquent writer have foreseen how often 
his countrymen were to infringe the principles of public jus- 
tice which he laid down, and merit the full force of his 
strongest denunciations. Without adverting to that spirit 
of aggression, which has more than once in our times justi- 
fied and rendered necessary such a confederation of nations 
against France as the author recommends, it is sufficient to 
attend to the facts before us to see that in the present day 
the same spirit is no less conspicuous. 

We have seen that while Buenos-Aires has invaded no 
pares right of France, and has not exceeded the limits of 

er own, France has not merely insulted her grossly through 
the arrogant pretensions of her agents, and the discourteous 
tone in which they were urged, but waged war against her 
by the institution of a blockade. Even in this act France 
has departed from usage and rule, by establishing a block- 
ade, not as a consequence of war, and by virtue of a bellig- 
erent right growing out of it, but as the first measure of war 
itself. This measure, ruinous in itself to the interests and 
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offensive to the rights of neutrals, has been rendered still 
more objectionable by the manner in which it has been car- 
ried on. In the case of those weak powers which have no 
navies for the protection of their commerce, the principles of 
blockades have been extended beyond any known limits. 
Vessels found within ports not actually blockaded at the time 
they entered them, have been captured, and they have even 
been captured within the harbor of Montevideo for alleged 
infraction of blockade at Buenos-Aires.- Moreover, our own 
flag, though not without the means of protection, has been the 
subject of outrage. This was first attempted in the case of 
the American schooner Fleet, which got into the Rio Sa- 
lado, in November, 1838, in the absence of any blockadin 
force before the port. Soon after she entered, the blockade 
became effective by the presence in the mouth of the harbor 
of a flat-bottomed French brig of war. The probability of 
molestation to this vessel being foreseen, the brig Dolphin 
Was sent to convoy the Fleet out when ready to sail. When 
the Dolphin arrived to effect this object, the French com- 
mander announced himself as having orders to capture all 
vessels found in the port. A collision was near ensuing, 
when it was agreed between the two commanders that the 
Fleet should go to Montevideo under convoy of the Dolphin, 
and when there, it should be decided between the American 
commodore then expected in the river of Plate and the 
French admiral, whether the Fleet were liable to capture for 
infraction of blockade. Without awaiting the arrival of the 
American commodore, the French admiral at once decided 
that he had no claim whatever on the Fleet; that she had 
committed no violation of blockade, though found within the 
interdicted limits, inasmuch as there was no cruiser before 
the port when the Fleet went in, and the blockade was there- 
fore of no effect. 

After thus solemnly consecrating the principle that a paper 
blockade is of no effect, and that to constitute one there must 
always be a sufficient force before a port, so stationed as to 
create an imminent danger of being intercepted to any vessel 
attempting to pass, the French admiral was guilty of the fol- 
lowing outrage on our flag. By way of making the case 
more intelligible, we will state that the original proclamation 
of blockade, as addressed to the Buenos-Airean government, 
and notified to the different foreign consuls, declared “ the 
port of Buenos-Aires, and the shores of the river belonging to 
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the Argentine Republic, in a state of rigorous blockade, by 
the French naval forces—le port de Buenos-Aires et tout le 
littoral du fleuve appartenant a la Republique Argentine, sont 
en état de blocus rigoureux par les forces navales Frangaises.” 
Two American vessels, the brigs America and Eliza David- 
son, left Montevideo, under a guaranty of protection from 
the senior American officer in the river, to take in a cargo at 
Loberia Chica, on the coast of Patagonia, belonging to the 
Argentine Republic, several hundred miles outside the mouth 
of the river of Plate, which terminates at Cape St. Antonio, 
and consequently without the limits of the paper blockade, 
and at a point where at any rate it was known not to be ef- 
fective. Soon after, the American commodore, being in 
the river, requested of the French admiral a copy of the 
declaration of blockade ; he furnished him accordingly with 
a copy, correct except in one particular, in which it was 
grossly falsified. Instead of ‘littoral du fleuve—shore of 
the river,” ‘littoral des fleaves—shore of the rivers,” was 
inserted. The object of this falsification was thus to extend 
the paper blockade to the whole coast, in order to have some 
color of justification for an outrage which then began to be 
meditated. On the twentieth of March last, the America 
and Eliza Davidson were brought into the harbor of Monte- 
video without colors, and as prizes to the French corvette 
Pearle. 'The American commodore immediately requested 
the French admiral to inform him of the character of these 
vessels. The admiral replied, by announcing the capture of 
the two American brigs on the sea coast of Buenos-Aires for 
a violation of blockade ; adding, that the masters had refu- 
sed to show their papers when boarded. The commodore 
immediately protested against the admiral’s construction of 
the declaration of blockade, denied that the Atlantic coast 
was included in that declaration, an@& noticed the absence of 
force to constitute a blockade. He protested against the cap- 
ture, appealed to the admiral’s justice and good sense, and 
concluded by submitting the question to his judicious consi- 
deration. In reply to this letter, the admiral admitted the 
usual doctrine of blockade, but contended that vessels have 
no right to discharge and take in cargoes on the open coast, 
for the evident purpose of avoiding blockades; endeavored 
to explain the declaration so as to make it extend to the sea- 
coast; cited the note of the commodore’s, requesting a copy 
of the declaration, as intimating that the commodore knew 
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the blockade extended beyond Cape St. Antonio ; and offer- 
ed, in conclusion, to give up the brigs, on bonds being given 
for their value, to await the decision of a French court of ad- 
miralty, or on the commodore’s giving his official pledge for 
the liability of his government. The commodore replied, ex- 
pressly disavowing any intention of claiming, as the admiral 
seemed to suppose he had done, that the brigs should re- 
turn to Loberia Chica to complete their cargoes ; he simply 
asked their restitution, and regretted that it was not in hie 
power to give his official pledge, as he would have done, bad 
the government authorized him to enter into such an engage- 
ment, declaring that he had done every thing that depended 
upon him to relieve his countrymen, and that the power of 
relief now resting with the admiral, it was hoped he would 
exercise it. 

The admiral’s next note changed the grounds of capture, 
and made the alleged refusal to show the papers the prin- 
cipal cause of seizure, while he touched but lightly on the 
violation of blockade. The proces verbal of the capture ac- 
companied this letter. In this paper the boarding officers 
testified, that they first asked the masters of the brigs to show 
their papers, and that their refusal to do so was the cause of 
capture. This statement is flatly contradicted in the pro- 
tests sworn to by the masters of the brigs, before the Ameri- 
can consul. They declared that the French came on board 
armed with pistols and cutlasses, which they exhibited in a 
threatening manner; that on board one of the brigs the crew 
was sent out of the vessel, and the flag hauled down, before 
the papers were demanded, while on board of the other they 
were not asked for until half way to Montevideo, on the re- 
turn voyage. In this vessel, although all the Americans had 
been sent on board the Pearle, except the captain and cook, 
the Frenchmen kept watch and watch, five in each watch, 
parading the deck all night with fire-arms. ‘They moreover 
made free use of the ship’s stores, and conducted themselves 
with sufficient rudeness. 

In his next note, the commodore discussed the question of 
blockade at length, protested against the institution of a paper 
blockade, and peremptorily demanded the restitution of the 
vessels. The admiral, in coriclusion, admitted that the Pearle 
was sent expressly to warn the brigs off, though in a previ- 
ous Communication he had implied that she was cruising in 
that neighborhood by accident, and having made the refusal 
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to show papers the sole ground of seizure, offered in conclu- 
sion to give the brigs up so soon as their papers should be 
shown, though he protested against any claim to damages 
for detention. Accordingly the commodore having gone on 
board the French admiral’s ship, in company with the 
American consul, and showed the papers, the brigs were 
given up. 

Notwithstanding the protest of the admiral against the 
payment of damages, we feel well assured that his govern- 
ment will be compelled to pay them. It can well afford to 
do so, for this act of violence has enabled it to carry on a 
new species of blockade, neither an effective nor a paper 
one, but a blockade by intimidation. There is little likeli- 
hood that vessels will again attempt a similar voyage, with 
the risk of being thus molested. It is not merely, however, 
the interest of our merchants, but also the honor of our flag, 
which has suffered in this transaction; and we cannot pass 
from the subject without expressing the hope, that the cases 
in which our merchantmen shall be entitled to protection by 
force of arms, will hereafter be so well established that no 
similar aggression can occur without instant redress. 

Before terminating this part of our subject, it may be well 
to notice the extraordinary forbearance exercised by the peo- 

le of Buenos-Aires towards the French inhabitants, amount- 
ing to several thousands, notwithstanding all their sufferings 
from the blockade, and all the indignities offered to them by 
the agents of France. Even the capture of Martin Garcia, 
by France and her allies, the degraded followers of Rivera, 
and the slaughter committed among the few ill-equipped sol- 
dies who stood boldly forward in its defence, gave occasion 
in Buenos-Aires to no vindictive demonstration towards the 
French residents. This is not owing to any want of energy 
among this very excitable people, but to the extraordinary 
control exercised over the people by Governor Rosas, and to 
their entire confidence in his determination to support the 
honor of the state. 

Born of the oldest family in the province, Rosas removed 
when very young to the country, and displayed such early 
energy and aptness for business, that when only fourteen 
years of age he had the entire control of one of his father’s 
estancias or cattle estates, and managed it with singular 
success. He subsequently became an estanciero on his own 
account, and was the first to introduce the cultivation of 
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wheat on an extensive scale, and has mainly contributed to 
convert the country into a producer of bread-stuffs instead of 
an importer. ‘Taking a part in all the sports and pastimes, 
as well as the interests of those around him—the most skil- 
ful horseman, as well as the most successful estanciero on the 
pampas—he gradually acquired unbounded influence over 
all the gauchos, was often called to arbitrate in their differ- 
ences with each other, and eventually was placed at their 
head in wars against the Indians, in which he greatly extend- 
ed the territory of the republic, and in others growing out of 
the civil dissensions of the province. 

After having already been governor of the province and 
commandante de campafia,or military commander of the 
country districts, Rosas was called at the last election to re- 
sume the office of governor. This he declined, but subse- 
quently accepted it when the representatives of the people 
voted it to him with supreme power. The house of repre- 
sentatives still continues to assemble, deliberate, and vote 
supplies, but under the influence of the governor, whose 

ower is absolute. The vote of supreme power is said to 
si been justified by the anarchy which reigned through- 
out the prevince, the absence of all security for life and pro- 
perty, and by the disgust of the inhabitants at the daily 
assassinations they were called on to witness. The consti- 
tutional governor, Colonel Dorego, had been publicly shot 
shortly before by the unitarian party, which had violently 
possessed itself of power. The chief motive in confering 
absolute power on Rosas, was to protect the state from the 
ascendancy of the unitarians. That this power is exercised 
with a strong hand is true, but the result is apparent in the 
security and-internal peace of both city and country. Exe- 
cutions occasionally occur, but the deaths now are not even 
in the proporticn of one to a hundred of those which occur- 
red before Rosas was invested with supreme power ; it is the 
violence of one man exerting the power confided in him by 
the will of the majority, to maintain it against a faction ten 
times more sanguinary, instead of the unbridled violence of 
the whole nation exerted against itself. 

With regard to the noble forbearance which both Rosas 
and his countrymen have exhibited towards the French, 
there can be but one opinion. The blockade, though ruin- 
ous to the resources of the country and the finances of the 
state, has been borne without a murmur; the capture of 
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Martin Garcia, though treacherously planned and executed 
while a negotiation for peace was yet pending, occasioned no 
outbreak of popular violence; the arts which overturned the 
constitutional government of the republic of Uraguay, for the 
purpose of giving power to an insurgent chief, in order that it 
might be used against Buenos-Aires, and the attempt to ex- 
cite dissension and civil war, though partially successful in 
bringing over the province of Corientes, has all been endured 
without exciting one act of hostility against France. The 
object of Rosas seems to have been to call forth a manifesta- 
tion of public opinion throughout the world, and even to over- 
come France by the real exercise of that moderation which 
the French agents were always professing on their own be- 
half, and on behalf of their government. It may well be 
questioned whether Buenos-Aires would not have done bet- 
ter to have thrown herself upon her resources, feeble as they 
were, and declared war against France. Her trade would 
have continued to some extent if vessels breaking the block- 
ade had been protected when under cover of the coast, which 
they have not been. By commissioning privateers, the 
French commerce would have been so cut up as to take away 
from the conflict that character of amusement to the public 
mind in France which it now offers. French merchants 
would have soon begun to tell their government that their 
ruin was brought upon them by its injustice, arrogance, and 
intolerable exactions. The French admiral is said to have 
given it to be understood that he was ready to hang every 
one that he might find on board of a Buenos-Airean priva- 
teer, cruising against French commerce, who was not a na- 
tive of Buenos-Aires. But with the commission to cruise 
and capture, a commission to hang prisoners by way of re- 
prisal, could also have been given; and, as two or three 
Frenchmen would probably have been taken for one priva- 
teersman, France would doubtless have soon been willing to 
return to the usages of civilized warfare. 

Having occupied so much space in detailing the events 
connected with the French encroachments upon the Argen- 
tine confederation, we shall be compelled to touch very cur- 
sorily on the facts connected with the downfall of the Oriental 
Republic of Uraguay, in which France has acted a still more 
degrading part, inasmuch as there existed in this case no pre- 
text for hostility, nor other motive than to procure an ally to 
aid in the overthrow of Rosas. The facts which we will now 
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briefly narrate, are found in the manifesto of President Oribe, 
being the last publication cited at the head of our article, 
and are fully verified by the official correspondence there- 
unto appended. 

It appears that Don Fructuoso Rivera, a former governor 
of the Oriental Republic of Uraguay, which our readers will 
perhaps better recognise, as the former Banda Oriental, the 
possession of which was so long the subject of war between 
Brazil and Buenos-Aires, and which was finally erected into 
a separate state, with a guarantee of independence from both 
the contending parties, being dissatisfied with his removal 
from the office of commandante de campafie by President 
Oribe, entered the republic at the head of a guerilla from 
Rio Grande, and raised the standard of revolt against the 
regular government. The facility of carrying on war in those 
countries, where the genius of the people is so essentially mi- 
litary, and where men, horses, cattle, and arms form all the 
necessary materials for war, together with the distinguished 
ability of Rivera himself as a military chief famed in the 
wars of Artigas, soon enabled him to appear at the head of 
a considerable band, which served as a rallying point for the 
disaffected. The battles of the Carpenteria and Palmar, 
which were won by the ability of Rivera, against superior num- 
bers, gave him an ascendancy in the camp, as the country 
districts are called, and enabled him to take possession of 
the best horses, and supply himself at will with cattle, by 
stripping the estancias of his opponents and personal enemies. 
Still the government possessed all the monied resources of 
the republic, in holding the capital of Montevideo, where also 
it had a stronger army than that of Rivera; a second army, 
which remained faithful to the government, occupied the im- 
portant post of Paysandu, on the Uraguay, thus keeping 
open a communication with the Argentine confederation, 
which, as well as Brazil, was bound by treaty to furnish 
troops to preserve the integrity of the republic of Uraguay, 
and the inviolability of its constitution. ‘This army was com- 
manded by General Lavalleja. It consisted of the remains 
of the army defeated at the Palmar, and was inferior to that 
of Rivera, which besieged it in Paysandu. ‘Two or three 
schooners of war belonging to Buenos-Aires, which were 
anchored off the town, assisted in its defence. With regard 
to the feeling of the republic generally, and especially of the 
intelligent and wealthy classes, it was in favor of the govern- 
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ment as established by the constitution. The government, 
therefore, had a reasonable prospect of triumphing by direct- 
ing its whole resources against the insurrection. 

At this conjuncture France was engaged in the blockade 
of Buenos-Aires, and being defeated in her prospect of bring- 
ing it to terms by the patience with which the people suffered 
all the hardships inflicted on them, and by the failure of the 
expected hope that Rosas would be driven from his post by 
insurrection of the disaffected, or put to death by assassina- 
tion, the French agents began to conceive the project of 
creating a civil war by assisting Rivera to establish himself 
in possession of the Oriental Republic, with the pledge that 
he would afterwards make war upon Buenos-Aires, and assist 
in placing the unitarians in power, they being also in the 
interests of the French. The province of Entre Rios being 
wrested from the Argentine Confederation and annexed to 
the Oriental Republic, was to be the reward of Rivera’s co- 
operation. This project being conceived by M. Raymond 
Baradére, the French consul at Montevideo, M. Roger, who 
had removed to Montevideo to await the course of events at 
Buenos-Aires, and who busied himself in plotting against the 
state which gave him hospitality, and M. Louis Leblanc, the 
admiral, who was the chief blusterer of the triumvirate, and 
always appeared when it was necessary to make threats, 
though believed in the main to have been a secondary tool in 
the hands of his more energetic compeers —little time was lost 
in carrying it into effect. 

As the fortunes of Rivera had advanced, the hitherto cour- 
teous tone of M. Baradére, in his intercourse with the govern- 
ment, passed into one of arrogant assumption; his scandalous 
connexion with the enemy of the state to which he was ac- 
credited, was manifested on all occasions, and the earliest 
one was sought to fix a quarrel on the government, by requir- 
ing from it concessions inconsistent with its neutrality and 
subversive of its independence. Without asking leave of 
the government, the prizes taken by the blockading squadron 
before Buenos-Aires were brought to Montevideo, advertised 
for sale at public auction, and no other notice given to the 
government of this flagrant encroachment, than to call upon 
the collector of the customs, as if it were a matter of course, 
for the necessary permits to land the cargoes of the prizes. 
The collector thus addressed by a foreign officer with whom 
he could have no relations, referred the matter to his chief, 
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the minister of finance, who brought it before the govern- 
ment. Before the minister of foreign affairs called officially 
upon the consul for information concerning the introduction 
and proposed sale of these prizes, the president himself en- 
deavored in a friendly interview with the consul to explain 
to him how impossible it was for the government to permit 
such a flagrant breach of neutrality towards a friendly state, 
as the sale of prizes in its ports. Instead of recognising the 
courtesy of this course, the consul replied with a menace of 
removing the prizes to a port held by Rivera, while in his 
correspondence he charged the government with an under- 
standing with Buenos-Aires to vitiate the blockade, and of a 
breach of neutrality which had not the slightest foundation 
either in fact or probability. This difficulty terminated after 
some delay in the demand of an answer from the govern- 
ment in twenty-four hours. The government not feeling 
strong enough to use its right to refuse positively, asked for 
time to learn how the permission to sell the prizes would be 
looked on by the government of Buenos-Aires. M. Baradére 
immediately received this request for delay as a refusal, and 
menaced the government with all the consequences that might 
ensue. 

Soon after a small schooner, by the name of the Loba, 
which the government was fitting out to send to Paysandu 
with supplies for the army of Lavalleja, was cut out of the 
harbor in the night by a Frenchman by the name of Dupuis, 
who carried her into one of the ports occupied by Rivera. 
There she was equipped as a man of man, and being sent to 
cruise, captured a packet between Montevideo and Buenos- 
Aires, and owned in the former place, called the Euphrasia ; 
the Euphrasia was immediately sent down to the mouth of the 
river to capture the pilot boat, and the three vessels having been 
carried to Colonia to prepare to ascend the Uraguay, as ene- 
mies of the government instead of friends, constituted a 
formidable flotilla, the means of resisting them being con- 
sidered, and could not fail to determine the result of the 
struggle in that quarter in favor of the insurgents. 

In this critical emergency, the government immediately 
commenced fitting out three vessels suitable for the naviga- 
tion of the Uraguay, to go in pursuit of Rivera’s flotilla. 
The equipment and command of this force was given to 
admiral Brown, so distinguished in the war between Brazil 
and Buenos-Aires, for his singular heroism in the cause ot 
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the latter. When the Loba was cut out by Dupuis, the 
Frenchman, the French consuls and admiral had affected 
great horror of the deed, and agreed to send in pursuit of 
her as a pirate, having asked and obtained a description of 
her for that purpose; no sooner, however, did the govern- 
ment commence equipping a force to capture Rivera’s, than 
the hypocrisy and falsehood with which the French had 
agreed to pursue them, was made manifest by their de- 
nouncing the equipment of this force as an act of hostility 
against France, inasmuch as Brown had so recently held a 
commission in the service of Buenos-Aires. They protested 
moreover against its departure, and threatened to prevent it 
by force. ‘The admiral paid himself the poor compliment to 
affect to believe, that the force under Brown having captur- 
ed Rivera’s flotilla, would hoist the Buenos-Airean flag on all 
the vessels, and appear before Buenos-Aires to disturb the 
blockading squadron, almost any single vessel of which was 
equal to the whole of Brown’s squadron. 

It was in vain that the government, both in its written 
replies to the French protest and its verbal conferences, ex- 
plained the obvious purpose of the expedition which they 
were fitting out, and the vital importance of capturing 
Rivera’s flotilla, or urged upon the French admiral the fulfil- 
ment of his promise to capture the Loba and other vessels of 
Rivera. 'The admiral screened himself by a neutrality which 
he daily falsified, and refused every guarantee that was 
offered, with regard to the future employment of the vessels. 
“T will accept no guarantee,” he replied ; “if the vessels sail 
they will do so at their peril, and from that moment I will 
blockade Montevideo and become the ally of Rivera.” The 
alliance was in fact already consummated, and so also was 
the blockade ; for French cruisers were now stationed across 
the mouth of the harbor, so as to prevent the departure of 
Brown’s flotilla, and keep up communications with Rivera, 
who had encamped his army in the neighborhood of the 
town, and commenced cutting off its supplies. 

About this time the admiral captured a whale-boat within 
the harbor of Montevideo, and took some despatches out of 
her which the government was receiving from Buenos-Aires, 
and, after examining the contents, as was supposed, for- 
warded them to their destination with an expression of regret 
for the error which led to their being detained. But the bad 
faith evinced on this occasion, was far outdone by the con- 
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duct of the French admiral with regard to the safe-conduct 
given to Don Javier Garcia de Zufiiga, to go to Buenos- 
Aires, in order to propose terms of pacification prepared by 
M. Roger, and mediate for their acceptance. The safe- 
conduct given by the French admiral, guarantied protection 
not merely from the blockade, because the Rosa packet in 
which the envoy sailed had a general permission to pass the 
blockade, and ran constantly with passengers and letters,. 
but a safe-conduct to pass the cruisers of Rivera: the giving 
of which was an avowed evidence of alliance with Rivera, 
instead of the neutrality which was boasted of. The envoy 
had fulfilled his errand, received an unfavorable answer, and 
was on his return, when he was captured by one of Rivera’s 
cruisers, his papers seized, and he taken to the camp of 
Rivera. The admiral pretended to be much outraged by 
the violation of his safe-conduct, but the passengers in the 
Rosa, among whom was our consul to Buenos-Aires, saw 
abundant evidence of collusion between the French block- 
aders and Rivera’s vessel, which was duly notified of the 
sailing of the Rosa by a boat despatched for that purpose. 
Very soon after the question of the neutrality of the French 
between the government of the Oriental Republic and the 
insurgents in arms against it, was set at rest by their uniting 
with the flotilla of the latter in the capture of Martin Garcia. 
This event filled every one in Montevideo with astonishment. 
Even M. Baradére affected to be astonished with the rest, and 
told the minister of foreign affairs that “he could not under- 
stand the policy of the vice-admiral ; that both he and M. Ro- 
ger were overwhelmed by it; but though prepared to disavow 
it, he would endeavor to obtain such information as would 
enable him to satisfy the government.” The admiral, how- 
ever, took refuge in his customary resource to escape from 
this dilemma, he personally assured the minister of foreign 
affairs that “ Rivera’s vessels had voluntarily joined the 
French in the enterprise without any previous combination, 
and that none of Rivera’s soldiers had landed in the attack.” 
The whole of this was known to be untrue, and the president 
is well justified in saying in his manifesto, “Is it possible 
more shamelessly to outrage truth ?’ What rendered this 
conference the more remarkable was, that while the admiral 
defended his perfect neutrality, M. Roger in the course of 
the same conversation, in denying that arms had been fur- 
nished to carry on the war before Montevideo, stated, that 
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“they had only been furnished for the affair of Martin Gar- 


cia.” 

In the meantime the flotilla under Admiral Brown lay 
ready for sea, and the government expressed its determina- 
tion to incur the risk of sending it out in the night. The 
French agents unwilling to trust to the force anchored across 
the mouth of the harbor to prevent them from getting out, 
resorted to a trick in order to delude the government. ‘They 
proposed that ifthe republic would dismantle its vessels, the 
French forces would neutralize the hostility of Rivera’s flo- 
tilla wherever they could follow them. The delusion of this 
offer consisted in the pledge to follow Rivera’s vessels wher- 
ever the French were able to do so. Now the French ves- 
sels, except one small one, could scarcely enter the Uraguay, 
and of course could not reach Paysandu, where Rivera’s 
vessels were to proceed to co-operate with his army. 

Blockaded on the side of the land by Rivera, who receiv- 
ed frequent visits from M. Roger, and supplies of arms and 
whatever military resources the city of Montevideo afforded 
for the purpose of besieging it, through the medium of the 
French squadron which surrounded the harbor, the period of 
longer resistance for the constitutional government drew to 
a close ; but before its final overthrow, the overbearing arro- 
gance and hostility of the French towards this weak and un- 
offending state were to be signalized by an exaction surpass- 
ing all that had yet occurred. A police regulation of the 
port of Montevideo of many years’ standing, the observance 
of which was rendered of the greatest importance in the pre- 
sent besieged state of the city, forbade any boat to land any 
where except at the mole, especially after sunset. This re- 
gulation was published in the newspapers, posted up in the 
office of the captain of the port, and communicated officially 
as well as verbally to the French consul. This order was 
repeatedly infringed by the French boats ; and on one of 
these occasions a discharge of grape shot and musketry from 
the fort, slightly wounded two French sailors in a boat which 
was disobeying the order. 

On the following day, M. Baradére received a letter from 
the admiral, telling him that he would make war upon the 
republic instantly, if it did not make a solemn and immediate 
reparation for the “ infamous assassination which had been 
committed. To your indignation, entirely French, my dear 
consul,” he said, “I leave it, to graduate this reparation ; 
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and the Minerva will be ready to receive you, should you 
think it necessary to withdraw.” For this ‘ infamous assas- 
sination,”” which consisted in firing upon a boat which was 
landing in a besieged city at a point where it had been strictly 
forbidden to land, and after due notification had been given 
to the infractors of the regulation, M. Baradére justified the 
confidence placed in him by the admiral, in leaving it to him 
to graduate the measure of reparation to be demanded, and 
made manifest the ‘ entirely French indignation” for which 
the admiral had given him credit, by addressing a letter to 
the minister of foreign affairs, from which the following is 
extracted : 


“ An infamous assassination was committed last evening, at seven 
o'clock, by the commander and troops of fort St. Joseph. Two sea- 
men of a boat belonging to the Minerva were the victims of it. All of 
them might have been so. The assassins, after insulting unarmed 
and inoffensive men, did not hesitate, while they were departing 
without distrust, to fire upon them with grape shot and musketry. 
In consequence, the undersigned comes forward to demand of the 
Oriental government the only reparation which it is possible to ac- 
cept. First: The commander of fort St. Joseph, and the command- 
ing officer of the detachment of infantry that fired on the boat, 
shall be condemned to death, and delivered in the space of twenty- 
four hours to the admiral, to be disposed of as he may deem proper. 
Second: The Oriental government shall address its excuses to Ad- 
miral Leblanc. On these terms, the undersigned may consent to 
continue his relations as agent of France. Otherwise, he has the 
honor to request that his excellency will please to forward his pass- 
ports to him immediately, and before two o’clock this afternoon.” 


Fortunately for these guiltless victims of M. Baradére’s 
rage, public opinion was so strongly called forth by the atro- 
cious nature of the demands, that the admiral and consul 
soon became ashamed of them. They converted their claim 
for blood into one for money, two thousand dollars being at 
once paid down to indemnify the sailors for their slight 
wounds ; while, in order to preserve a certain consistency, 
the following farce was enacted by mutual agreement: An 
imaginary sentence of death was passed upon the two offi- 
cers, and, as if it were a real one, the French consul imme- 
diately came forward with professions of the benevolence 
and generosity of his nation, to beg that the president would 
use the power of pardon conferred upon him by the consti- 
tution, in behalf of these two criminals. This was done, and 
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the president remarks in his manifesto, that “ the government 
was compelled to submit to this enormous sacrifice, in order, 
in its approaching descent from power, to avoid leaving these 
two officers exposed to the chances of becoming victims to 
the unbridled ferocity of an indignation entirely French.” 
The days of the republic of Uraguay under her constitu- 
tional government were numbered, and on the twenty-fourth 
of October, the president was compelled to abdicate. A 
capitulation was entered into and guarantied by the French, 
which, among other things, provided for the removal of the 
president to Buenos-Aires, with all who pleased to accom- 
pany him. It was agreed that the schooner Louisa, one of 
Brown’s flotilla, should be allowed to proceed to Buenos- 
Aires with some of the followers of the president, who, hav- 
ing formed the vanguard of his army, would be obnoxious to 
Rivera’s soldiers, and might be victims of assassination when 
they should enter the city. The Louisa got under weigh 
according to the terms of capitulation, but she was soon 
brought to by the French who had guarantied that capitula- 
tion, anchored under cover of their guns, and her sails re- 
moved from her. An agent from Rivera was then introduced 
on board, who ineffectually endeavored to seduce these sol- 
diers to abandon their allegiance and join the cause of Rivera. 
These poor fellows were kept for.some time in the harbor, 
sea-sick and deprived of refreshments, in order to wear out 
their fidelity ; and, before they were allowed to depart, the 
French consul went himself on board to act as an agent of 
the insurgent chief, in the degrading attempt to seduce the 
soldiers of the regular government to pass to the insurrec- 
tionary army which had triumphed over it. He produced 
his credentials, in which Rivera, expressing his “ gratitude 
to the consul and other agents of his majesty the king of the 
French, for the triumph which they alone had procured him,” 
authorized the consul to offer guaranties of indemnity to who- 
ever would accept them, and the consul added on his own 
account, that ‘* whoever returned on shore would be looked 
on as the best friend of France.” 
~ Jt appears from Rivera’s own admission, that he owed his 
“triumph to the agents of France alone. The motive of 
these agents in bringing in an insurgent chief of notorious 
profligacy at the head of a horde chiefly composed of savage 
Indians, to overthrow the constitutional government of a 
small state, which, having acquired its independence, was 
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struggling against countless difficulties to consolidate its in- 
stitutions, and which was steadily advancing in the career 
of improvement, was to procure an ally who at the head of 
his army and the emigrant unitarians, driven from the Ar- 
gentine confederation by their crimes, could enter that re- 
public, rally the discontented, excite a civil war, and deluge 
the La Plata, and all its tributaries, with blood. We will not 
otherwise attempt to characterize this conduct, or express the 
American indignation, as contradistinguished from that of M. 
Baradére, which we cannot help feeling at the definition 
which he has given of the sort of conduct which constituted 
a man “ the best friend of France,” than by transcribing the 
passage which closes the manifesto of President Oribe : 


“ After such scandalous injustice, vexation, and violence ; after 
such infamous iniquity, the question may well be asked what char- 
acter have Admiral Leblanc and the consular agents of France 
represented in the Oriental Republic? What character do they 
represent in the eyes of civilized nations, and the whole world? 
Which of all the rules prescribed by the common law of nations, and 
sanctioned by universal use, have they respected? What crime 
against the laws of nations have they failed to commit? They have 
advanced unjust and degrading pretensions, and imposed shameful 
restrictions upon a friendly nation sustained by no right but that of 
force, entered into hostilities without the slightest provocation, ex- 
ercised a scandalous and humiliating interference in the domestic 
affairs of an independent state, and brought about the most complete 
overthrow of established authority, and the substitution of anarchy 
for order, in contempt of all that is held sacred among civilized na- 
tions. Such has been the part enacted by Admiral Leblanc and 
the French consular agents in Montevideo.” 


The entry of Rivera was effected with a strange mixture 
of squalidness and barbaric pomp. A triumphal arch had 
been erected over the entrance to the city, through which 
the hero passed, at the appointed hour, at the head of his 
troops. These amounted only to eight hundred men, and it 
was evident at once that the constitutional government could 
never have been put down by Rivera alone, unassisted by 
French influence exerted in so many ways. This body of 
troops, though very irregular, was eminently warlike in ap- 
pearance. It consisted entirely of cavalry, and the common 
soldiers were Indians, almost without exception, chiefly from 
the province of Misiones. War is the trade of these. people. 
An allowance of four pounds of beef a day, from the cat- 
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tle which they drive with them or take from the nearest 
estancia, supplies all their wants, while a little mate and to- 
bacco are the only luxuries they are acquainted with. In 
the camp, while the guard watch on horseback, the rest are 
stretched on the ground, and perhaps the higher officers may 
enjoy the luxury during heavy rains of getting under an ox 
hide. In their permanent encampments a few osiers from a 
neighboring marsh, bent into yokes with both ends stuck in 
the ground, and the poncho spread over it, while the saddle- 
tree furnishes the pillow and the other portions of the recado 
the bed clothes, form the dormitory of the gaucho soldier, 
which his squaw is often too happy to share. Where cattle, 
horses, and Indians are so abundant, and when these form 
the chief essentials for the prosecution of war, the pros- 
pects of a country for permanent peace are not very aus- 
picious. 

The soldiers of Rivera had been furnished with new hats 
and gaudy ponchos from funds advanced by some of the 
merchants of Montevideo, who trusted to find in the profli- 
gacy and squandering profusion of Rivera the means of re- 
imbursing themselves threefold, by a monopoly which should 
give them the exclusive use of some mode of plundering the 
state. Still, notwithstanding their crimson ponchos and 
chiripas or petticoats, and the gay red ribbons on which was 
inscribed “ Defenders of the Constitution,” the appearance 
of Rivera’s troops was no less squalid than wild. Immedi- 
ately around his person rode a body guard of very savage 
looking Indians, having under their ponchos cuirasses which 
had been stripped from the bodies of the government troops 
slaughtered at the battles of Carpenteria and Palmar. All 
of them, in addition to their pistols and sabres had very long 
lances, adorned with pennons of red. Not many of them 
had spurs, an auxiliary of horsemanship much esteemed 
among the gauchos and Indians, though without them they 
are able by their movements to excite their horses with in- 
conceivable ardor. Their feet were delicately small from 
infrequent use in walking. Some had botines de potro, a spe- 
cies of boot formed by stripping the skin from the lower part 
of a colt’s legs, a small opening being left at the extremity, 
so as to leave the toes at liberty ; only the great toe being 
thrust into the delicately small stirrups of the gauchos, or 
quite as often the stirrup leather grasped between the great 
toe and its next neighbor. The black hair of these Indians 
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hung long and lank round their swarthy features, expressive 
of nothing but mere animal ferocity, and among both officers 
and men razors had evidently been an unknown luxury in 
the camp. 

It was singular to notice the great number of boys of not 
more than thirteen or fourteen years of age that were mixed. 
in the ranks of the horsemen. These in the pursuits after 
victory commit terrible slaughter on the flying enemy. Mount- 
ed on fleet horses and of light weight they overtake the lag- 
gards of the enemy, and lance them as they run. It is on 
this account that the warfare of this country is terribly des- 
tructive of life when a rout takes place. Otherwise, it con- 
sists chiefly of skirmishing at a respectful distance, with no 
hand to hand fighting, except with a prospect of carrying 
every thing by a desperate charge, or when the weaker 
party has to fight its way to an outlet of escape. All of 
these wild horsemen had their lassos to catch horses, cattle, 
and sometimes men, or to carry off cannon. Not a few had 
their bolas, which are grape shot or sometimes round stones 
covered with hide and attached together with thongs, gener- 
ally two large ones and a small one, the latter being held in 
the hand whilst the others are swung round the head, and 
darted with unerring precision to catch a wild ostrich, horse, 
or other prey. The balls wind round the legs of the animal, 
and its efforts to run entangle the ligature until it is obliged 
to stop. The balls are a more certain means of taking an 
animal than the lasso, hence the proverb, “You may escape 
from my lasso; but from my balls never!—de mi laso p 
escapar ; pero de mis bolas! cuando?” 

Among the host rode an individual in the mingled habili- 
ments of man and woman. This was the mistress of Don 
Fortunato Sylva, the reputed natural son of Rivera. She 
had followed her lover throughout the campaign, fighting 
with distinguished courage by his side. Worn out by the 
toils of the camp, he remained ill at the outposts, while she, 
having shared all his hardships, was able to appear in the 
triumphal entry into Montevideo. In almost every civil war 
of South America, women are found in the midst of the 
strife. When the imperial troops entered Bahia, the same 
year, taking the city by storm from the insurgent negroes 
who defended it, a woman of distinguished station and char- 
acter, marched in at the head of a batalion of her own rais- 
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ing, the command of which she had shown herself worthy of 
by her courage in the field. 

The entry of Rivera and his horde into Montevideo, was 
signalized by some extraordinary occurrences. His follow- 
ers, all of them, wore for devices on their hats, the inscrip- 
tion ‘Defender of the Constitution.” In a manifesto which 
he put forth at the moment of entering the city, he announc- 
ed himself as being charged by the people of the whole 
republic, with a mission to restore the constitution, and as a 
first necessary step towards it, he proceeded to abrogate it, 
and to place himself at the head of the state as general-in- 
chief of the constitutional army. He announced that he 
would carry on the business of the government through the 
medium of two secretaries, and that all his decrees would 
be recorded in the Rivera register, at the head of which the 
manifesto itself was to be placed. 

The foreign policy of Rivera was, however, no less extra- 
ordinary than the domestic. He had received assistance in 
carrying on the civil war from Brazil, under the pledge that 
if once established in power, he would assist Brazil in 
putting down the Faropiles, or tatterdemalions, as the insur- 
gents of Rio Grande are reproachfully called. The Faro- 
piles, on the other hand, had lent him succor in men and 
cattle, under the pledge that when in power he would 
acknowledge their independence. The French had aided 
him, as we have seen, under a pledge that he would, imme- 
diately after entering Montevideo, declare war against Bue- 
nos-Aires. When the time for the fulfilment of his promises 
came, he readily balanced his account with Brazil by not 
acknowledging the independence of Rio Grande, and with 
Rio Grande by not assisting Brazil in subduing her revolted 
province. He was about to make a similar return to France, 
notwithstanding the threats of the French agents, but finding 
his own position insecure, and that he would probably be 
called on to resist an invasion from Buenos-Aires, he tardily 
consented to declare war. Before doing so, however, he is 
said to have expressed apprehensions of the consequence of the 
French government sending out orders to conclude peace with 
Buenos-Aires, when he was reassured by the French admiral 
and consul, who solemnly pledged themselves to carry on the 
war, whatever orders they might receive from their govern- 
ment. How, as men of honor, could they pledge themselves 
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to perform a contract which, if the contingency had occurred, 
they could not possibly have fulfilled? One of the fruits of 
French ascendancy in Montevideo, is the singular regulation 
that vessels can no longer clear at the custom house, for the 
upper waters of the La Plata, without a permit from the 
French consul. ‘This fact, in connexion with the circum- 
stance that vessels through collusion have been sometimes 
permitted to get past the blockade, and also that the arrival 
of French merchant-vessels in the river of Plate has not so 
sensibly diminished since the establishment of the blockade, 
as that of the vessels of other nations, naturally enough lead 
to the belief that they are using their preponderance to intro- 
duce French goods into markets of which they have now the 
key, and thus procure outlets for their industry at the expense 
of those nations, whose superior commercial enterprise, jus- 
tice, and probity, have hitherto given them the ascendancy. 
After a mature consideration of the events which we have 
been passing in review, and of the South American policy of 
France generally, as exemplified during the last two years, 
it is impossible to avoid the conclusion, that she has been in- 
fluenced by a settled jealousy of the preference shown to the 
United States and England throughout the continent, and a 
desire to supplant them. When the colonies of Spain were 
engaged in the deadly struggle with the mother country, 
which resulted in their independence, France was ruled by a 
government not stronger or more despotic than at present, 
though, from the influence of ancient predilections, more o 
posed to revolutionary movements. It was natural that she 
should have frowned on the South American states, and been 
led by the ties of consanguinity and friendship which allied 
her dynasty to that of Spain, to meditate assisting her in the 
reconquest of her revolted provinces. The well known de- 
claration of Mr. Monroe, made at the conjuncture when this 
project was meditated, that the United States would not look 
with indifference on any project for the reconquest or coloni- 
zation of any portion of the American continent, by other 
powers than those having an original claim to it from disco- 
very and settlement, combined doubtless with some less for- 
mal demonstrations of England to the same effect, no doubt 
contributed to prevent its execution. This gave the United 
States an original claim to the gratitude of the South Ameri- 
can republics. The recognition of their independence added 
another of scarcely inferior importance. England soon fol- 
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lowed our example. While France, though she abandoned 
her project of assisting Spain in the reconquest, still frowned 
in the spirit of conservatism and legitimacy upon govern- 
ments born from revolution. Is it to be wondered that the 
South American states should have felt that “ sentiment of 
gratitude towards their first friends and benefactors,” which 
Mr. Anchorena assigns as the motive for the concessions which 
Buenos-Aires made to them? Or is it strange, on the con- 
trary, that equal concessions of favors which, as they had a 
right to grant them, they had also a perfect right to withhold, 
should not be extended to those from whom they had recei- 
ved discouragement instead of favors? When the indepen- 
dence of the South American States was tardily recognised 
by France, and diplomatic relations opened with them, the 
right to treat involved the right not to treat, and both were de- 
pendant upon the disposition of the parties. ‘The government 
of France had undergone a change, attended with a change 
of foreign policy. But the unfriendly acts towards South 
America had proceeded from the French nation, and could 
not instantly be forgotten. 

When the policy of France towards South America be- 
came changed, and the desire to supplant or equal the Uni- 
ted States and England in her friendship succeeded to a feel- 
ing of enmity, the true way to supplant or equal them would 
have been by perseverance in good offices, and patient con- 
ciliation. But the national impatience could not brook the 
delay. An alliance with parties to excite civil war in coun- 
tries too prone to it, interference with the domestic politics of 
the states, the overthrow of established governments to intro- 
duce the wildest anarchy, blockades and bombardments be- 
came the substitutes for patient conciliation. Witness the 
alliance with the Corentinos to make war on the Argentine 
confederation, of which their province was a member ; with 
the traitor Cullenin Santa Fe; with the unitarians tomarch into 
their native country, from which the assassination of the con- 
stitutional governor of Buenos-Aires had expelled them ; the 
interference in the politics of Chili; the friendship which 
France cultivated with the tyrant Santa Cruz in his ruthless 
warfare for the subjugation of the republics which lie west- 
ward of the Andes; the overthrow of the Oriental Republic, 
as governed by its constitution, to make room for an adventu- 
rer heading a savage horde, because he had agreed to become 
the vassal of France, and an instrument of her vengeance 
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against Buenos-Aires; witness, finally, her blockades of 
Mexico and Buenos-Aires, her bombardment of San Juan de 
Ulloa and Martin Garcia, and her threatened bombardment 
of the defenceless city of Buenos-Aires, filled with a peaceful 

opulation, while Rosas alone, and not the Argentine people, 
is declared to be the sole enemy of France. 

If France then has flagrantly violated what is due to the 
interests of civilization and the obligations of humanity, it be- 
comes a question how far neutrals can be justified in viewing 
this violation with indifference. Our government has indeed 
nearly a year ago, as we have reason to believe, offered a 
friendly remonstrance to France against the blockades of 
Mexico and Buenos-Aires. The British government too re- 
monstrated simultaneously with ours. Answer was made to 
the British government, that it would not become the dignity of 
France to appear to yield to these remonstrances, though the 
hope was felt that the difficulties would speedily disappear, 
and with them the blockades which they had occasioned. 

Whether any diplomatic cajolery was practised on our go- 
vernment, we have no means of knowing; but we do know 
that some time after the answer to the British remonstrance, 
a despatch was sent to the foreign office at London, to be for- 
warded to M. Martiguy, the French charge d’affaires, and 
that it was directed to him at Buenos-Aires. The natural 
inference from this direction was, that the French government 
supposing M. Martiguy to be in Buenos-Aires, the negoti- 
ation must have taken a friendly turn, growing out of pacific 
instructions sent out by the French government, and the block- 
ade have been raised. This was a hoax—not a very dignified 
one for the government of a great nation; but so far useful 
that it would procure a relief of four months, until return of 
mail, from the importunity of England. Nor was it wholly 
innocent, for the Barings, having notice of this trifling fact of 
the letter dated to Buenos-Aires, sent out an agent to Bue- 
nos-Aires in the packet which carried the mysterious despatch, 
with instructions to seize upon the hides and wool so long im- 
prisoned in the warehouses of the blockaded city. 

The right of blockade being purely a belligerent right, grow- 
ing out of the necessity which a nation at war with another 
has of shutting up the port of any city to which it may lay 
siege, in order to prevent the introduction of such assistance 
or supplies as may defeat its object of reducing the place, as 
also of arresting the commerce from which a nation may de- 
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rive increased means of resisting, the question naturally oc- 
curs, whether a right which grows only out of a state of war, 
can properly be substituted for that of which it is only an ap- 
pendage. The question also occurs, whether a nation having 
cause of complaint against another, be it real or imaginary, 
can, in order to punish that country and bring it to terms, 
make use of a species of coercion, which inflicts greater in- 
jury on innocent neutrals than on the nation charged with of- 
fence, especially when that mode of coercion is strictly a 
right of war and not a mode of war_ A nation in seeking 
redress of another, is bound to accomplish its object with the 
least possible injury to neutrals, and the least possible inva- 
sion of their rights. England has blockaded one of the South 
American ports within a few years for the purpose of obtain- 
ing redress for an alleged insult to her consul, without a de- 
claration of war; but the blockade was of short continuance, 
and of little consequent injury to neutrals. Like that of 
Beunos-Aires, it was in violation of the rights of neutrals, as 
far as it went. If blockade is not a right in itself, but a right 
dependant on a state of war, France not having declared war 
upon Buenos-Aires, her blockade is illegal. Under this view 
of this case, it well becomes powerful neutrals, who have 
great interests at stake, to consider how long they will con- 
tinue to submit to ruinous spoliations. 

If we are to continue to submit to a blockade no less un- 
just towards the country upon which it is imposed than ruin- 
ous to the interests of neutrals, let us at least take care that 
it is confined within legitimate limits. Let us, in conformity 
with the doctrines set forth by our jurists, acknowledge no 
paper blockades of extensive coasts, no newly invented block- 
ades by intimidation ; none, in short, except effective block- 
ades of ports, so closely surrounded by cruisers as to create 
an imminent danger of capture to vessels attempting to en- 
ter. Our merchant ships Saws a perfect right to enter any 
port not thus surrounded on the coasts of the Argentine Re- 
public, and in doing so, they are entitled to the protection of 
our cruisers. That this protection may be more effectual, it 
is desirable that our squadron in the river of Plate should be 
reinforced by four or five sloops of war under an officer of 
decision and energy,* furnished with minute instructions to 


* Since writing the above, we have noticed with pleasure, the appointment of 
Commodore Ridgely to the command of the Brazilian station. It is hazarding 
little to say that the important interests of our country in those seas could not 
have been intrusted to safer hands. 
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regulate his conduct, and prescribing the cases when he 
would be justified in resorting to force. 

With regard to the probable result of the French'demands 
against Buenos-Aires, recent information from those coun- 
tries justifies the opinion that France is very unlikely to succeed 
in enforcing them. The insurrection which she had excited 
in Corientes against Rosas, has been put down after a short 
campaign. Cullen, instead of bringing over the province of 
Santa Fe to the combined interests of the French and unitari- 
ans, has paid with his life the forfeit of his meditated treason. 
Rivera, too, who had proclaimed that he owed his triumph 
over the constitutional government of Uraguay, to the assist- 
ance of the French, and upon whom they had mainly de- 
— for the overthrow of Rosas, is already retiring upon 

is capital before the united forces of Rosas and the exiled 
authorities. The latest arrivals from the river La Plata bring 
information of the passage of the Uraguay by the allied ar- 
mies under Echague, to the number of three or four thou- 
sand. The schemes of conquest and domination which 
had their origin in ambition, injustice, and a vain-glorious and 
overbearing spirit, are likely to meet with merited discom- 
fiture. Without despatching to the Rio de la Plata such an 
extensive military expedition as we would fain hope would 
not be contemplated with indifference by either the United 
States or England, France can make no impression upon the 
Argentine Republic. We both trust and believe then, that 
Rosas will sustain himself in the position which he has as- 
sumed, as the defender of the honor and independence of his 
country, and, in fact, of all the South American states. The 
best turn that the affair could take, would be its settlement 
by the mediation of a neutral power, through whose good of- 
fices something might be conceded to the susceptibility of 
the assailants, without infringing what is essential to the in- 
dependence of the Argentine confederation. 
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Art. IV.—A Popular Essay on subjects of Penal Law, and 
on uninterrupted Solitary Confinement at Labor, as contra- 
distinguished to Solitary Confinement at Night and Joint Labor 
by Day, in a Letter to Joun Bacon, Esquire, President of the 
Philadelphia Society for alleviating the Miseries of Public Pri- 
sons. By Francis Lieser, Corresponding Member of the 
Society ; Professor of History in the South Carolina Col- 
lege. Philadelphia: 1838. Published by order of the 
Society. Svo. pp. 96. 


THERE are few subjects which embrace a larger share of 
human interests than Prison Discipline. On the one hand, it 
is of the utmost importance to the public peace, order, and 
security, that offences should be properly, certainly, and duly 
punished ; and it is very desirable, on the other hand, that 
the offender should be arrested, reformed, and restored to 
society, with as little expense, exposure, and suffering, as 
may be consistent with the attainment of these ends. 

In this country there are two systems of discipline, differ- 
ing from each other chiefly in one point. The Auburn sys- 
tem (so called because it is most fully, and, as some think, 
most successfully, carried out at the penitentiary at Auburn, 
New York) separates the convicts by night, but suffers them 
to work together during the day, requiring however the most 
rigid non-intercourse. Sm it isalso called the soczal and the 
silent system. 'The Pennsylvania system (so called because 
it was first adopted by that state) separates each convict 
from the presence of his fellows, and confines him to labor in 
an apartment by himself, where he also eats and sleeps; thus 
secluding him might and day from all intercourse with the 
world ; and suffering none to see or converse with him but 
the officers and inspectors of the prison; or such as have au- 
thority by law. Hence it is called the separate or solitary 
system. 

The question, which of these modes of discipline is best 
adapted to secure the legitimate ends of punishment, is not like- 
ly to be determined, until time has shown the result of the two 
plans upon a generation of convicts. It has been said, that we 
must wait patiently for an experience of ten years; that is, 
not for ten years of discipline, for that has already elapsed — 
but for a class of prisoners who have tried the two systems 
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sufficiently to feel their full power and fair influence, and 
who have afterwards enjoyed, for an average of ten years, 
the ordinary privileges of citizenship, in such a form as to 
test the permanency of the effects. We do not place much 
reliance upon this test, inasmuch as the designation of this or 
that individual as a specimen of prison reform, would of itself 
be highly prejudicial to his interests ; and, moreover, the no- 
tions of reform entertained by different minds, are as various 
as the features of the human face. 

In the mean time, however, different states and countries 
are adopting one or the other of the prevailing systems, and 
are incurring great expense in buildings and arrangements of 
various kinds, which it will be difficult to persuade them to 
abandon or essentially modify, if the system they adopt 
should prove ineligible. 'The consequences of error must be 
endured for half a century, perhaps. It is of some conse- 
quence, therefore, that all we can adduce by way of argu- 
ment or evidence in favor of or against either system, should 
be well considered. 


One of the objections, (and, so far as popular feeling is 
concerned, the most on py, to the Pennsylvania sys- 
tem, is its EXPENSIVENESS; at least, this has turned the 
scale with some who unhesitatingly admit the superiority of 
its discipline. Hence it is fairly presumed, that this would 
have been adopted in several instances in this country, if it 
could have been shown that the profits to the state would 
have equalled those which the Auburn discipline promises. 
Our present object is to inquire into the validity of this objec- 
tion. ‘This we shall do in the spirit of truth and humanity, 
seeking nothing but the highest welfare of all parties con- 
cerned. 

It is not relevant to the present object, to consider the 
origin, nor to discuss at large the limitations of the right of 
punishment. This has been done with much clearness and 
ability, in a late letter of Professor Lieber, to the “ Philadel- 
phia Society for the Alleviation of the Miseries of Public 
Prisons,” which we have placed at the head of this article. 
We beg our readers, therefore, to understand, that we take 
it for a given point, that the objects more or less directly se- 
cured as the effects of punishment, are not to be confounded 
with the ground of the right of society to punish. The right 
to punish, is founded in its justice, on which also rests the 
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right to make the law; if the law is just, justice requires the 
punishment of the transgressor, and the reason for punishing 
is, that he ought to be punished, whether all the objects which, 
as to the rest, may be properly or naturally desired, and 
which should be aimed at, are or are not secured. Our 
object is rather to point out what we conceive to be a wrong, 
necessarily incident to the Auburn system, and which the 
opposite system, in its very nature, avoids. 

The right of self-protection, we will suppose to be inherent 
and inalienable to society, as it is to the individual, and that 
whatever kind and degree of restraint may be necessary to 
enforce this right, is not only just and proper, but essential to 
the social state. How far we are authorised to aggravate 
this restraint, by imposing upon the offender irksome and 
painful exercises —as working in the tread-mill, or in mines, 
or gallies, or to humble and degrade him by cropping, brand- 
ing, flogging, putting in the pillory, etc., with a view to deter 
others from the commission of the like offence—is not so 
easily determined. 

It will answer our present purpose, to establish the princi- 
ple, that it is not justifiable, under ordinary circumstances, to 
extend the right of punishment beyond what is necessary for 
the accomplishment of the three following purposes : 

1. By discipline to reform the offender ; 

2. By restraint and seclusion, to protect society against 
his violence and criminal intent ; and 

3. By the mode of restraint, to deter others from the like 
offence. 

By stating them in this order, we do not mean to indicate 
our opinion of the relative importance of these several pur- 
poses ; or rather, we do not wish to give any ground for the 
inference, that we would have government regard the two 
latter as subordinate to the first. On the contrary, govern- 
ment must, at all events, aim adequately to secure the two 
latter, (whether the convict can be reformed or not,) and yet 
ought, in reason and humanity, to seek the reformation of the 
convict, as far as it can be done compatibly with the other 
objects of punishment. We have, however, thought it best 
to state them in the order above given, as most readily pre- 
senting the practical question with which we are chiefly con- 
cerned. 

In this view, then, the first question with government will 
be, what discipline, compatible with the effectual protection 
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of society, will be most likely to reform the offender? And 
here we have an incontrovertible principle to start with, viz., 
that any system which has a tendency to extinguish or abate 
any remaining sel/-respect of the convict, to strengthen or pro- 
voke his corrupt propensities, or to destroy or impair his 
ability to support himself, is defective, inasmuch as each, and 
all these consequences, so far as they extend, render the 
moral correction of the prisoner improbable, if not impossible. 
Such a system is plainly wrong, unless it be impossible to 
remedy the defect, consistently with the safety of society. 
If, therefore, the infliction of stripes, or of severe bodily pains 
and privations, exposure to the gaze of other convicts or of 
curious visiters, subjection to the arbitrary, and often times 
capricious and tyrannical, power of official underlings, with- 
out opportunity for redress or complaint—if these circum- 
stances, or any of them, tend to destroy what little may be 
left in the prisoner of proper feeling, they show a fatal defect 
in the system, so far as it contemplates reformation. Of 
course, the state has no right to adopt such a system merely 
because it is less expensive, nor to reject another system, not 
liable to this objection, merely because it is more expensive. 
Nor is it enough to say, that this self-respect is generally 
extinguished before the discipline is applied. If but ten in a 
hundred, have a spark of it left, the system that will extin- 
guish it in those ten, may fairly be presumed to be neither 
just nor wise. It is likely to be one that cannot be adminis- 
tered righteously nor successfully, whether we regard the 
interests of society or those of the prisoner. 

Again, the intermingling of convicts with each other, tends 
to reduce all to the lowest degree of corruption to which any 
individuals may have sunk. We admit that the facilities 
for mutual corruption are much abridged by the mainten- 
ance of silence by day and separation at night; but still, a 
thousand opportunities of communication daily occur, which 
the ingenuity of men, chafed and irritated, as convicts are, 
will not fail to improve, and with which the vigilance and 
shrewdness of overseers seldom keep pace. Moreover, the 
presence of a multitude, under common condemnation, in- 
spires the convict with something like self-complacency— 
steels his heart against kind influences from within and with- 
out, and seems to fortify his position as the enemy of virtue 
and good order. He feels that he is not worse than the hun- 
dreds of men who are in durance with him, nor so bad as 
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thousands without the walls; and the very association of his 
person, and labors, and thoughts, with such a mass of cor- 
ruption as is collected there, must of itself corrupt and de- 
grade the prisoner, though the premises may be kept as 
silent as the grave. 

Now, though a system of discipline which admits the pris- 
oners to associate for labor, for instruction, or for worship, 
may have its advantages in saving the expense of separate 
rooms and separate instruction for each prisoner, or in secur- 
ing a greater amount of labor, and therefore, more profit to 
the state ; yet, if its tendency is, in the remotest degree, wn- 
necessarily to strengthen or confirm the corrupt principles and 
habits of the convict, and to countenance him in his evil pur- 
poses, it so far fails to accomplish one of the chief ends for 
which the right to punish is exercised ; and in a certain 
sense, the right itself ceases; certainly the limits of just pun- 
ishment are transgressed. 

Lastly, it will be conceded on all hands, that nothing so 
much discourages the effort to reform one’s life as the con- 
viction that our character and standing are gone ; that we 
are regarded as outcasts from society, and that every profes- 
sion of penitence, and every struggle to throw off a load of 
ignominy, will be met with the distrust, if not the frown or 
contempt of others. If the discharged convict can find a 
spot on which to begin the world anew, where he can put in 
force his resolutions of amendment, and enter upon a course 
of honest industry, with no other disadvantages than any 
stranger must encounter, he has a strong motive to make the 
attempt. But, if on the contrary, his name, his countenance, 
and his whole history are all identified with the records of 
crime and infamy ; if he is liable, at every turn and stopping 
place, to meet an associate in transgression or punishment, 
or some one who has seen and marked him in the group of 
convicts—if he is to be jeered, and taunted, and despised as 
a jail-bird or a scape-gallows—or what is most probable, if 

2 is to be open to the enticement of some prison acquaint- 
ance that would lead him to the haunts of intemperance and 
licentiousness, and thence to a new career of crime*—if 


* Mark Winslow, [brother of the notorious Mrs. Chapman,] fixed his eye on 
a fine looking young man in prison with him at Charlestown, (Mass.) After 
their release, they met in the street; Winslow immediately made arrangements 
with him to take a quantity of counterfeit money and sell it— dividing the pro- 
fits. Winslow supposed that the young man would be a safe accomplice, 
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these are the circumstances in which he finds himself placed 
by his discharge, it is obvious that his ability to gain an 
honest livelihood, if not destroyed, is so impaired as to be 
scarcely worth the name. And whatever may be the advan- 
tages of a given system in other respects, if it virtually de- 
prives the convict of the opportunity to support himself, it 
defeats one of the great ends which should be aimed at in 
exercising the right of punishment, and inflicts a wrong upon 
the prisoner which can never be redressed, but which in the 
event, is generally visited upon the community with terrible 
vengeance. 

We have thus attempted to show what kind of discipline 
the state may employ for the reform of the prisoner. It shall 
not destroy his self-respect, nor expose him to corrupt and 
degrading associations, nor impair his ability to support him- 
self and carry out his purposes of amendment. 


The enforcement of this discipline would of itself re- 
quire the restraint of the convict’s person; but besides, and 
beyond this necessity, we have admitted that the state has a 
right, as a part of his punishment, to separate the offender from 
the society whose rights and laws he has violated, and thus 
to protect itself from farther outrages. Whether there is a 
right, when he is thus confined, to inflict blows upon him ; to 
load him with chains and fetters ; to reduce his natural force, 
and peradventure, undermine his constitution ; to task to the 
uttermost, his physical strength, or to deprive him of occu- 
pation both of mind and body, and shut him out from the 
light and air, is a question with which we have now no con- 
cern. We have the unhappy man in confinement for the 
protection of society, and to accomplish this purpose, our first 
and chief endeavor should be to keep him safely, cutting off 
all hope of escape or pardon; and to apply to him such a 
course of discipline as will be most likely to reform him, and 
to establish him in habits of temperance, sobriety, industry, . 
and virtuous principle, and at the same time secure to him 


because his infamy destroyed his competency as a witness. Winslow was ar- 
rested ; the young man became a witness for the government, his incompetency 
being removed by a pardon. Winslow was convicted and committed suicide in 
prison. This is an illustration of one of the evils of social, though silent, impris- 
onment. Suppose a discharged convict to be just establishing himself in good 
business, and under very favorable auspices; what had the state better give, in 
dollars and cents, than to have his past history published in the neighborhood 
where he lives, and abide the consequences of such a disclosure ? 
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as favorable an opportunity as he can enjoy, for the continu- 
ance of these habits at the expiration of his sentence. 

In determining the mode of restraint, reference may properly 
be had to its deterring influence on the minds of others. If 
to be associated with the multitude in daily labor—if to mark 
from day to day the accession of new faces to the prison 
ranks, and the throng of visiters, male and female—if to 
mingle silent but expressive sympathies, such as even the 
most hardened sometimes feel in each others’ presence —if 
these, and the like circumstances in the mode of restraint, 
are likely to lessen or counteract the deterring influence upon 
others, they prove a radical defect. If, on the other hand, to 
be perfectly secluded from the world, and from all the in- 
mates of the prison—to be hopelessly separated from one’s 
family, and from all communication with and knowledge of 
them for the whole term of imprisonment—to be shut out 
from the scenes of active life, in which one has been accus- 
tomed to mingle—to have the same silent and dull routine 
of duty, day after day, month after month, and year after 
year ; if these, and similar privations are likely to deter 
others from exposing themselves to the like restraints, so far 
this mode has the decided advantage of the other; and 
- hence, whether more or less profitable to the state, it should 
nevertheless be adopted in preference to the other, simply 
because it better secures one of the ends for which the right 
of punishment is given, namely, that the mode of infliction 
may deter others from falling into the like condemnation. 

So also as to the kind of employment. When the govern- 
ment, in the exercise of its conceded right, has three or four 
hundred men assembled as convicts, how far may it avail 
itself of their ingenuity and physical strength, to remunerate 
the expenses incurred in their prosecution, or to defray the 
expenses of erecting and maintaining prisons and courts of 
justice, or for an increase of the general revenue of the com- 
monwealth ? 

It seems to us that it can do so only so far as their employ- 
ment will most certainly conduce to one or more of the great ends for 
which the right to punish at all, is conferred, namely, the reform 
of the prisoner, the protection of society against him, and the 
effect of the punishment on others. 

The state is the stronger party, and the right of personal 
liberty is, with one exception, the most sacred and inviola- 
ble which the citizen enjoys. It should never be abridged 
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for a moment but from stern necessity.* The government 
should be above the suspicion-of any selfish or sinister end 
in the punishment of crime. History tells us of a period and 
a government under which “the crimes of the subject were 
the inheritance of the monarch, so that the judge was rather 
a collector for the crown or an agent for the treasury, than a 
protector of right and a minister of law.” The fruits of such 
a system may be readily imagined. It is obvious that i never 
should be for the pecuniary interest of the state that a man should 
be convicted of a crime, or that his punishment should be prolonged 
an duration or increased in severity. A moment’s reflection 
will bring any fair mind to this conviction. The case pre- 
sented, is that of a convict deprived of his liberty, (which, 
as we have said, is the last step but one in the punitive pro- 
cess,) and then subjected to whatever discipline is least ex- 
pensive and most profitable to the state, without a due and 
proportionable regard to all the ends of punishment ; we say 
it involves an unjust and tyrannical exercise of power. 

That this view of the right of a state to remunerate, and 
even to enrich itself, from the labor of convicts without refer- 
ence to their reformation, is entertained, is perhaps the rea- 
son of the fact, that wherever the Pennsylvania system has 
been rejected and the Auburn adopted, the strong popular 
argument against the former and for the latter, has been the 
relative expense. ‘Thus the commissioners from the state of 
Maine, before erecting their present penitentiary, reported in 
favor of the Auburn discipline, observing in substance, that 
whatever might be the superiority of the other, the expensive- 
ness of it would present an insurmountable objection to its 
adoption in that state. 

That it is regarded as lawful and proper for the govern- 


* Every punishment which does not arise from absolute necessity,” says Mon- 
tesquieu, “is tyrannical,” and Beccaria observes still more comprehensively, 
“that every act of authority of one man over another, for which there is not an 
absolute necessity, is tyrannical.” ‘Indeed, the sovereign’s right to punish is 
founded on this principle. It was necessity that forced men to give up a part of 
their liberty, and it is certain that every individual would choose to put into the 
public stock as much only as was sufficient to engage others to defend it. The 
aggregate of these, the smallest portions possible, forms the right of punishing ; 
all that extends beyond this is abuse and not justice.” “Punishment is the coun- 
teraction which society provides to prevent its members from violating its re- 
straints. The necessity of this counterbalance creates the right to punish; a 
necessity by which punishment ought to be measured and regulated. If punish- 
ment oversteps this necessity it becomes tyranny.”—We give these citations for 
what they are worth for our purpose, without intending to sanction cvery debate- 
able point involved in them. 
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ment to avail itself of the right of punishment, to accomplish 
something beyond the three objects just named, is more 
clearly evident from the fact that the results of a course of 
discipline in these respects, are seldom mentioned in the 
documents issued by public authority, while the balance of 
profits is presented, in bold relief, and the gains trumpeted 
forth as conclusive evidence in favor of the discipline. But 
the most reproachful evidence is, that the general average of 
the term of imprisonment, has been extended in some states, 
for the avowed reason that the existing term is not long 
enough to enable the convict to become skilful in a trade, or 
at least so skilful as to make it profitable to keep him.* 

It will be said, in reply, that the acquirement of a trade in 
prison, is one of the essentials of reform — ‘* What can a con- 
vict do upon his discharge, without a trade?’ But we 
would ask, whether the learning of a trade is required only 
in cases where the convict is without one? ‘To learn two 
trades would seem to be unnecessary, if the prisoner’s inter- 
est is alone consulted. 

It is, moreover, an obvious dictate of reason and humanity, 
so far as can well be done in a general system, to select a 
trade to which the convict is best fitted by constitution and 
previous habits. The trade of a shoemaker, tailor, or wea- 
ver, may destroy the health and constitution of a man who 
might live to a good old age as a house-carpenter, black- 
smith, or stone-hammerer. It is claimed as one of the pro- 
minent advantages of the Auburn system, that it allows of a 
wider range of pursuits, and of many facilities, which the 
separation of each individual convict precludes. We say 
then, if he has learned a profitable and suitable trade, and 
pursued it for years with skill and success, the state cannot 
find it necessary for his reform, to teach him another and an 
entirely different trade, especially when it is morally certain 
that he never will pursue it for a livelihood, so long as he 
has faculties to continue that with which he is already 
familiar. If, therefore, the trade to be learned is that to 
which the state can put him with the least inconvenience and 
expense, and the greatest profit to itself, it is clearly the 
state’s, and not the convict’s, interests which are consulted. 


*“ The profitable labor of the prisoners, is, in fact, the popular feature in the 
management of the American penitentiaries, and I am inclined to think, that the 
great desire which exists to rid the community of the burthen of supporting 
criminals, has occasioned, in most of the states, the establishment of penitentia- 
ries.” —Crawford’s Report to Parliament, 1834; p. 24. 
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Again ; can the convict acquire in prison such a knowledge 
of this or that trade, as will enable him to pursue it advanta- 
geously upon his discharge? This is a very important and 
pertinent inquiry. If, for example, he learns to make coarse 
boots or shoes, or coarse clothes, or brass nails, or saddler’s 
ware, and finds, upon his discharge, that the scale on which 
these articles are manufactured in large establishments, brings 
them into market at a price far below that at which he can 
make them and live by his business, it is comparatively of 
little advantage to him to have learned it. Or if, for any 
cause, his knowledge is so imperfect or partial, that he is not 
able to compete with others in securing work as soon and as 
fast as he needs it, it will not avail him as a means of support, 
or as a barrier against temptation. 

And, if he learns a good trade in prison, it is pertinent to 
inquire, whether the system of discipline is such, in other re- 
spects, as will permit him to.set up his trade, upon the expi- 
ration of his sentence, with as good prospects as can reasona- 
bly be expected under the operation of those principles 
which naive some of the consequences of vice irretrievable, 
even by penitence and reform? It would not be humane to 
destroy his life for the sake of teaching him a trade, neither 
is it humane to blast every hope of retrieving a good name 
by his prison education. If, after his release, he is liable 
every day to be recognised as a discharged convict, and to 
be threatened with exposure unless he yields to the solicita- 
tions of his prison acquaintance ; or if he has been seen in 
his parti-colored dress, dogged about by some deputy’s depu- 
ty, with bludgeon in hand, by thousands of visiters in the 
yard and in the shops, while his nativity and history are re- 
peated for the hundredth time to the ear of idle curiosity ; or 
if he has been marked in the chapel or Sunday school in his 
demure attendance upon religious exercises : if this has been 
his situation, and these his exposures, for two or ten years, 
his trade will not probably avail him much, whatever may 
be his skill or disposition to pursue it. 

It cannot therefore be regarded, we apprehend, as truly 
and honestly a part of the system of reform, that the convict 
is required to labor in some appointed trade, unless there is 
a substantial regard to the points just enumerated, viz. : 

1. That he has no trade. 

2. That its pursuit shall not impair his health and consti- 
tution. 


. 
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3. That it shall be in accordance with his previous habits 
of labor. 

4. That he shall so thoroughly learn the trade, as to be 
able to gain a living by it when he is discharged. And, 

5. That the peculiar discipline is such, as shall secure to 
him, at the expiration of his sentence, the best advantages 
which the circumstances will allow for the prosecution of his 
business. 

Without entering, minutely, into the various occupations 
which have been introduced into our principal penitentia- 
ries,* we will take stone hammermg to illustrate our position. 

A man of strong mind, great ingenuity, accomplished edu- 
cation, and superior acquirements in natural and philosophi- 
cal science, is convicted of making and passing counterfeit 
money, and sentenced to ten years’ confinement in the Sing- 
Sing prison, which is conducted strictly on the Auburn plan. 
He was for some time head clerk in a great mercantile house 
in Pearl-street, but by adventuring in a lottery, he reduced 
himself to the society and practices of knaves, and was final- 
ly visited by this severe but well-deserved punishment. The 
gang of stone-hammerers having been reduced by some late 
discharges, and a heavy contract being in hand for the sup- 
ply of stone for the new capitol at Albany, it is judged best 
to put the New Yorker to this business ; and at the nod of 
the keeper, he is ordered to the stone-yard. Here he is to be 
held responsible for the steady stroke of the hammer, for up- 
wards of three thousand successive days, (with the intervention 
only of Sunday,) and this without a word, a look, a whisper, or 
a sign, to betray his social nature, upon pain of an indefinite 
number of stripes upon the bare back! Surrounded by 
living, intelligent beings, like himself, he is to restrain every 
impulse of his nature, and to maintain an unbroken silence. 
Who, that is not more or less than man, would improve un- 
der such discipline? Is it to be believed that this convict 
will be thus qualified for usefulness and respectability ? In 
assigning him this post, does the inquiry occur, to those who 
have the disposal of his time and strength, what employment 
will be most conducive to his health, his reformation, and his 
future welfare? Nay, more; would not such a suggestion, 
in some quarters, excite mirth, not to say contempt? Ina 

* A celebrated French manufacturer (familiar with the whole subject of machi- 


nery and manual labor) enumerates seventy-cight occupations suitable to be car- 
ried on in solitary cells, 
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single word, does not the whole discipline of that institution, 
and all others on the same plan, proceed upon the presump- 
tion, that reform is a remote and very uncertain, if not impro- 
bable result ; and are not slavish subordination, founded in 
personal fear, together with severe labor, and large gains 
for the time being, the great points of concern? Is not the 
state justified in making the most it can out of the prisoner’s 
bones and sinews, while he is in its power; and is not the 
true test of the superiority of the discipline sought in the ba- 
lance of profit in the year’s business ? 

Perhaps it will be said, that this is the only course the 
community can adopt, to remunerate the expense of his 
arrest, trial, and support under sentence. He must be put 
to a profitable trade. But it will be admitted, we presume, 
that in a majority of cases, a very small part of the labor 
performed by an able-bodied convict, for five or ten years, 
would defray all this, many times over, if the amount were 
fairly apportioned ; unless it should be claimed that the whole 
expense of the administration of criminal law, should be 
saddled on those who are convicted, when perhaps the great- 
est villains, whose arrest and trial make up by far the largest 
part of the government’s bill of cost, escape conviction by 
their superior shrewdness, or by the advantages of counsel, 
or the default and negligence of prosecuting officers. A man 
is charged with the offence of burglary, committed in the 
night time, and being convicted by his own confession, is 
sentenced to twenty years’ imprisonment. Another man is 
guilty of fraudulent insolvency, attempts a defence, keeps a 
court and jury in session, and parties and witnesses in attend- 
ance, and officers of every grade in motion, for days or weeks 
together, and by dint of hard fighting, postpones the issue of 
the trial until the costs incurred would of themselves make a 
comfortable little fortune, and when at last convicted, is sen- 
tenced to one, two, or three years’ imprisonment. Shall we 
set the insolvent rogue at liberty when his time is out, and 
keep the burglar at work to pay the expenses of the prosecu- 
tion, or the unpaid balance of it? 

Besides, in all offences against person or property, remu- 
neration, if made at all, is due to the individuals suffering by 
the crime, and not to the commonwealth. Ifa poor woman 
with a large family, has lost her husband in a sudden affray, 
and the slayer is doomed to hard labor for twenty years, it 
seems but just, that, while the purposes of the government 
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are answered by his imprisonment and its attendant disci- 

line, the avails of his labor should enure, at least in part, to 
re whose husband was sacrificed to his unbridled temper. 
Why should the state reap a profit of fifty or one hundred 
dollars a year, from the confinement of the prisoner, while 
the family whom he has bereaved of its head and helper, are 
suffering perhaps for the necessaries of life ?* 

We will not extend this branch of the inquiry. The 
points we wish to establish are perhaps sufficiently obvious, 
viz., (1,) that the object of the state in compelling a convict to 
labor should be either in execution of his just sentence, as part 
of the reformatory discipline of the prison, or in remuneration 
of expenses incurred on his account,t and (2,) that the Au- 
burn system involves a gross abuse of the right of punish- 
ment, inasmuch as it regards the acquisition of revenue as 
the prominent object, and adopts that construction of build- 
ings, that mode of discipline, and those employments which 
will conduce most to this result, however ill-adapted they 
may be to restore the convict to the path of integrity.} 


Our second purpose is to show, briefly, that one of the 
most admirable features of the separate, or Pennsylvania sys- 
tem, and that which constitutes its inherent and necessary supe- 
riority, to the silent, or Auburn system, is, that the very nature 
of its reformatory discipline, urges the convict to seek labor as a 
relref.§ 

It takes him into custody with: the hope, and often 
with the strong expectation, that he will become a better 
man. He is stripped of every thing he brings with him; 
and with his clothes, and hair, and dirt, he puts off every 
outward connexion with the scenes of iniquity and degra- 
dation to which he has been accustomed. He is clothed 


*It is on this principle, that “ the punishment of confiscation is regarded as 
unjust, because it falls on the family or heirs, and not on the offender.”—Beccaria. 

+ That a punishment may produce the effect required, it is sufficient that the 
evil it occasions should exceed the good expected from the crime, including in the 
calculation, the certainty of the punishment and the privations of the expected 
advantages. All severity beyond this is superfluous, and therefore tyrannical.— 
Edinburgh Cyclop. Art. Punishment. 

+“ Tt always seems to us, that there must be something wrong in the construc- 
tion or management of a prison, which does not more than support itself.” —North 
American Review, July, 1839; p. 28. 

§“‘ Employment should be offered to the prisoner, and be regarded as an allevi- 
ation of the punishment, and not as superadded to aggravate it.”—Crawford’s 
Third Report on British Prisons, pp. 5, 6. 
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in a respectable suit of apparel, which is changed as 
often as comfort and cleanliness require. He is then seclu- 
ded from the world and all association with it, and is left in 
silence, with an upbraiding conscience and the Omniscient 
God. No man, who is a stranger to the experiment, can 
form a just conception of the effect of this simple and whole- 
some process, upon the human mind— without a threat or a 
frown, without a sharp word, a blow, or the remotest allusion 
to the cat-o’-nine-tails, it has subdued the most stubborn, 
softened the most ferocious, intimidated the boldest, and 
brought the most thoughtless to consideration, at least for the 
time.* 

It requires but a few days passed in this manner, to make 
labor a privilege even to the most indolent, and such labor 
is furnished as is best suited to the circumstances of the con- 
vict. If there is any disposition to idleness or rebellion, 
it is checked, not by the lash or the bayonet, but by some 
suitable privation, strictly as a matter of discipline however, 
and in execution of the sentence, and not as connected with 
the profit or loss on the year’s business. 

Now we freely admit, that to divide a house into conve- 
nient rooms, with doors, windows, fire-places, and furniture 
suitable to each, costs more than to throw the whole house 
into one spacious hall, for the common use of the family ; and 
it may be, that greater profits will flow from the labor of a 
number of hands, working together in shops, or in the = 
air, than from the same number of hands, pursuing such a 
business as each can do,in his room alone.t And if the pro- 
blem were, what species of prison discipline will produce the 
largest immediate income to the state, in dollars and cents, 
we certainly should not offer the Pennsylvania system as a 
solution. The advantage which its friends have ever claimed 
in its behalf, is, not that it ensures better profits, but that its dis- 
cipline is adapted to the great ends of penal legislation —the 
protection of society in connexion with the reform of the convict.t 


* The effect to which we allude, is so admirably illustrated in Messrs, Craw- 
ford and Russell’s Third Report on British Prisons, that we forbear to enlarge 
upon it. 

+ The French manufacturer, (M. Pradier, of Paris,) whose opinion we have 
before cited, observes, that “the work done by prisoners in separate confinement 
is far superior to that done by those who work together in silence.” There are 
reasons for this result, which are too obvious to require specification. 

+“ One principal objection formerly urged against this (separate) system of 
discipline, was, the impossibility of the convict supporting himself by labor dur- 

NO. XI.— VOL. VI. 18 
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It accomplishes this result more certainly and with less 
hazard. It accomplishes it without destroying, but rather b 
fostering, any latent principle of good, either in moral consti- 
tution, education, or habits, which a career of criminal indul- 
gence has buried, but not extinguished. ‘The unhappy con- 
vict, in his separate and silent apartment, does not lift up his 
head in an assumed pride and incorrigibility, designed to 
draw towards him the sympathy or admiration of his fellow 

risoners.* On the other system, he is degraded, not hum- 

led —crushed, not moulded —by the hand of arbitrary pow- 
er. He feels too, perhaps, that the sweat of his face goes to 
fatten better-dressed rogues, who have sinned ona larger scale, 
and who have had cunning enough to conceal their villainy, or 
evade its just consequences. Hence the hour of his release 
from a degradation so abhorred, is eagerly anticipated as the 
hour of sweet revenge. The state gains its profits, but the 
convict is a rogue still. 

Should the views we have taken of this subject prove to 
be erroneous, and the right of the government to secure 
whatever revenue can possibly be derived from the labor of 
convicts should be established ; there is still another inquiry 
which we wish to suggest for consideration. Ought not the 
profits which accrue from the labor of convicts to be appro- 
priated in some form to the improvement of the discipline of 
the prison where they are earned? 

So large is the annual gain in some prisons, on the Auburn 
plan, that it would require but a few years to accumulate a 
sufficient capital for the establishment of a penitentiary on 
the Pennsylvania principle, free of expense to the state, and 


ing his confinement, and the injustice of taxing the honest and industrious por- 
tion of the community, to support the vicious and idle. Hence it was contended, 
that solitary confinement by night, with joint labor by day, under severe restric- 
tions to prevent all conversation, would have the same beneficial effects that could 
be expected from our system, and the labor be rendered much more profitable. 
a has shown the impossibility of preventing communication either by 
looks, signs, or words, on the plan of joint labor, and also demonstrated the 
an a! of persons ae themselves during solitary confinement. 

he profits derived from the labor of | prisoners, in the Western Penitentiary, for 
the last year, will more than defray their whole expense for victuals and clothing. 
But even were it otherwise, humanity to the prisoner, and justice to society, 
would admonish us to pursue the remedy most likely to work a moral reforma- 
tion, even if attended with great additional cost.”—Report of the Select Commit- 
tee appointed to visit the Western Penitentiary, etc.; Mr. Pearson, Chairman. 
Read in the Senate of Pennsylvania, Jan. 22, 1838. 


*“The mere aggregation of individuals, is well known to inspire sentiments 
of confidence and hardihood.”—Crawford’s Report before cited. 
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thus, as we have seen, obviate one of the most popular ob- 
jections that has ever been urged to the latter. We are told 
that the Connecticut state prison, at Wethersfield, has in ten 
years, paid all its expenses of management, subsistence, etc.; 
has retunded to the state the whole cost of buildings and 
grounds; had a balance of $10,764 67 cts. in its favor, March 
1, 1838, and is expected hereafter to yield a handsome reve- 
nue.* 


It has long seemed to us, that there are two grave defects 
common to all forms of prison discipline of which we have 
any knowledge. 

First : that no sufficient provision is made to encourage and 
stimulate a convict at different stages of a course of reform. 
The last month of ten years’ confinement is passed under the 
same restrictions and severities of discipline as the first. 
However difficult and impracticable it may be on the Auburn 
system, to make such distinctions as the various characters 
and circumstances of prisoners require, it is surely practica- 
ble in buildings constructed on the Pennsylvania plan ; and 
we would do it without any violation of our grand principle 
of separation and non-intercourse. And wherever large 
surplus funds are secured from prison labor, what more ap- 
propriate use could be made of them than to erect and furnish 
suitable accommodations for carrying out this classification ?t 
A few large and better ventilated rooms opening upon the 
surrounding country, and yet properly secured and secluded 
—more and better instruction—more comfort and respecta- 
bility in clothing and lodging, and extra indulgences in books 
and newspapers, and perhaps an opportunity, during the last 
few weeks of his duress, to write to his family or friends, and 
thus gradually renew his intercourse with the world ; though 
not specified as the most judicious forms, may serve as illus- 
trative of the kind of alleviation which we have in mind. 
We would certainly ask only for such a degree and mode of 


* North American Review, July, 1839 ; p. 28. 


+ Dumont contemplated a separate prison for persons who were expected to 
enter again into society, where an entirely different course of treatment would be 
= from that in the prison of detension or of perpetual confinement; and 

entham’s celebrated ‘‘ Panopticon” provided against the first dangers of dis- 
charge, by transferring the prisoner, towards the close of his term, to a place of 
mitigated confinement, where he should be rather under inspection than in cus- 
tody, and whence he should be gradually allowed wholly to withdraw. 
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restoration to the respect and confidence of the officers and 
visiters of the institution, as shall strictly correspond with the 
evident advancement of the prisoner’s reformation. 

The faithful prophet, Jeremiah, was, with the connivance 
of the king, thrown into a deep, miry dungeon, in the court 
of the prison. When it was found that he was likely to die 
of hunger, the king ordered one of his officers to take with 
him thirty men, and release the prophet from his perilous 
situation. The historian tells us, that they humanely provi- 
ded themselves with cords, and also with ‘old cast clouts 
and rotten rags,” which they let down by the cords to the 
prisoner, directing him to place them under his armpits, that 
the cords might not lacerate his flesh when he was drawn up. 
It is some such mercy as this that we supplicate in behalf, 
not of prophets, but of prisoners. We would not-have them 
jerked out of confinement, and thrown upon society without 
preparation, but would have them lifted up by some gentle 
and gradual process, that shall fit them, as far as may be, to 
resume the duties and relations of men and citizens. 

Second : the other defect which we had in view, is of a 
kindred character. Nothing is more inconsistent and unrea- 
sonable, than to send a discharged convict into the commu- 
nity, without funds, character, or means of support, (the state 
having pocketed his earnings,) and requiring him to maintain 
his integrity. Who would expect a patient from an ophthal- 
mic hospital, to enter unharmed upon the business of engra- 
ving or proof-reading ? or who would wrestle or dance with 
an ankle joint just recovering from the effects of dislocation? 
No less preposterous is it to suppose that a man whose vi- 
cious habits have been interrupted by a season of penitentiary 
discipline, and whose purposes of amendment are feeble, and 
perhaps but half formed, can return to the world, and with- 
stand at once the pressure of poverty, the consciousness of 
degradation, the returning tide of old habits and sympathies, 
and the assaults of the devil in the form of a legion of tempt- 
ations from within and without. This, of all others, is the 
moment of his extreme weakness, when, if ever, he needs 
most to be sustained and encouraged, and yet we throw him 
into circumstances from which few, even of the strongest, 
could extricate themselves, without being cast down and 
wounded, if not destroyed. 

The suggestion we would make is, that whenever the year- 
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ly income of the prison exceeds the actual expenses of support- 
ing the convict, the surplus should be put to the credit of 
each laborer, in proportion to his diligence, skill, and good 
conduct. ‘The fund thus accumulated would be applied, un- 
der proper restrictions, to the establishment of the prisoner 
in business at his discharge, or to the support and comfort 
of his family, as may seem most conducive to the ends of 
justice and humanity. Some provision like this is indispen- 
sable, and might be easily and wisely made, to meet this 
common and painful exigency of the discharged convict. 

We have extended these observations much beyond our 
original design. Our object was simply to show that the go- 
vernment, though authorized (it may or make the prison- 
er’s labor compensate the treasury for the expense incurred 
in his prosecution and punishment, has no right to make it 
the source of revenue—certainly not if it interfere with the 
great and chief ends of punishment. The whole tendency 
of the principle we have opposed is dangerous, unjust, and 
oppressive to the last degree. If the popularity of the Au- 
burn system has grown out of its profitableness, and if this 
is the result of an unauthorized use of power, it shows a radi- 
cal and inherent defect of principle, for which nothing can 
compensate. 
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Art. V.—1. Diary in America. By Captain Marryart, 
R.N. Philadelphia: 1839. Lea and Blanchard. 


2. Travels in North America. By the Honorable Cuartes 
Aveustus Murray. New York: 1839. Harper and 
Brothers. 


8. De la Démocratic en Amérique. Par A. De TocquEvILie. 
Democracy in America. By Atexis DE TocquEvILte, etc., 
etc. Translated by Henry Reeve, Esq. With an ori- 
ginal Preface and Notes. By Joun C. Spencer. Third 
American Edition. New York: 1839. George Adlard. 
8vo. pp. 455. 


4. Lettres sur 1. Amérique du Nord. Par M. CHevatier. 
Society, Manners, and Politics m the United States. By 
Micuaret Cuevaier. Boston: 1839. Weeks, Jordan, 
and Company. 8vo. pp. 467. 


Tue respectable Mr. Josselyn, who visited New England 
exactly two hundred years ago—having made his first voy- 
age in 1638—was, we believe, the first English traveller 
who published his “ Diary” in America. His “ Account of 
Two Voyages to New England,” published after his return 
to London in 1674, has been succeeded by many more pre- 
tending, and perhaps more brilliant productions, but we have 
after all, never seen a modern English book upon the subject 
that was more entertaining or more instructive. The spirit 
of his work, moreover, is highly praiseworthy. After rela- 
ting, for instance, a good many tough stories, which he heard 
during his residence in the country —as of “the sea-serpent 
that lay quoiled up like a cable upon a rock at Cape Ann” — 
of “a triton or mereman which one Mr. Mitten, a great 
fowler, saw in Casco Bay, which triton laying his hands 
upon the side of the canoe,” had one of them chopped off by 
the said Mitten, which was “in all respects like the hand of 
a man’’—of “a dance of male and female witches” on the sea- 
shore at Cape Ann, witnessed and described by one Mr. Fox- 
well, who “ being in a shallop a little off the coast, was awa- 
kened by loud voices from the shore, calling ‘ Foxwell, Fox- 
well, come ashore!’ two or three times,” and opening his 
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eyes, beheld the whole interesting exhibition—after retail- 
ing a good many wonders of this sort, he passes to make the 
following sagacious reflection: ‘ These, with many other 
stories they told me, the credit whereof I shall neither im- 
peach nor enforce, but shall satisfy myself, and I hope the 
reader, with the saying of a wise, learned, and honorable 
knight, that there be many stranger things in the world than 
are to be seen between London and Stanes.” He was, in 
short, a truly philosophical traveller—free at once from pre- 
judice and credulity. He had another merit besides, which 
has since become equally rare, although some of the late wri- 
ters upon the subject will rather consider it a failing. He 
has given us very few details concerning the domestic man- 
ners of the New Englanders, and although he visited the 
governor, and dined repeatedly with Mr. Maverick, on Nod- 
dles Island, he has written very little concerning society in 
Boston. He presented his readers, to be sure, in his quaint 
and compact style with much useful information concerning 
the plants, beasts, birds, and fishes of New England ; de- 
scribed the soil, the climate, the character of the aborigines ; 
gave many statistical details of the population and resources 
of the different towns and villages, together with much histo- 
rical information, and concluded with an accurate account 
of the system of government adopted by the settlers, and a 
shrewd investigation of its theoretical and practical merits. 
All this was very well ; but he has left us totally in the dark 
concerning the exterior manners of those with whom he asso- 
ciated ; and, notwithstanding that the institutions of the coun- 
try were nearly as republican at that period as at the present 
day, he has omitted to detail to us the pernicious effects of the 
pernine institutions upon the manners and customs of the in- 

abitants. For our part, however, we think he was right. 
Mr. Josselyn knew A use was worth writing about, and what 
was wholly insignificant. He understood that he was in 
a new country, one that had not been settled quite so long 
as that ** between London and Stanes,”’ and, while he was 
capable of attending to objects of real importance and inte- 
rest— miracles included—even although he had never seen 
their prototypes at home, he was not astonished at finding 
less elegance, refinement, and comfort in his New England 
travels than he had been used to “ between London and 
Stanes.” He recognised that the state of society was transi- 
tional and temporary ; he understood that the present was 
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not to be examined as a solitary phenomenon, but as a link 
in achain ; and therefore he was a good traveller. 

Now, the deficiency of the very virtues we have been 
praising in “John Josselyn, gentleman,” is the great cause 
of our complaint against most of the recent English travellers 
in America, although we willingly except from the category 
both the works which we have placed, among others, at the 
head of this article. One would suppose, from previous 
books, that the American republic had reached its culmina- 
ting point; that, as a state, it was finished, and ready for in- 
spection and criticism ; and that, instead of our being in the 
very first chapter of our history, in the same great historical 
period, in fact, in which Mr. Josselyn found us, we stood 
upon exactly the same footing, and were to be judged by 
exactly the same rules, as the time honored states of Europe. 
On the contrary, the present—however gratifying to our 
pride, and interesting in itself—is nothing in this country, 
except as it is prophetic of the future. The position of the 
traveller in America, is exactly the reverse of the traveller’s 
in any other country. The wanderer on the banks of the 
Euphrates, the Cephissus, or the Tiber, looks backward into 
the obscurity of departed time. Through the shadows of 
evening, which have so long rested upon the remains of the 
ancient world, the genius of the past arises at his bidding, 
and rebuilds for him the shattered temple, or repeoples the 
silent agora and desecrated forum. To him who stands 
amid the echoing ruins of the Acropolis, the scene around 
him is nothing, except as it connects the present with the 
mighty past; the ground upon which he treads is nothing to 
him, except as an enchanted carpet, bearing him backward 
into the regions of departed grandeur. When, through the 
mist of ages, he beholds the vast forms of the Grecian heroes 
—their warriors, their statesmen, their poets—in all their 
colossal proportions, but with all the matchless symmetry 
and beauty of the sculptured forms upon the frieze above 
him, —he recognises that those relics of ancient art, however 
beautiful to his eye, are yet more pregnant with meaning, 
and reveal to him a more profound philosophy, when he re- 
gards them as exponents of the past, rather than as objects 
of sense. 

This, moreover, is no difficult task for the traveller. It is, 
in fact, precisely what every tourist in Greece or Italy does 
spontaneously, whether he writes verses on the subject or 
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not, and which if he does not do, it matters little whether he 
passes his time in Babylon or Birmingham, for any benefit 
he, or the world, are likely to derive from his observations. 
Its counterpart, moreover, is exactly that which every travel- 
ler in America should consider as his task, but which no 
Englishman, hitherto, has ever thought of accomplishing. 
We certainly do not mean that he should look at temples or 
statues—for we have little to boast of in that way— but 
that he should look at a thousand objects, which, as shadows 
of what is approaching, as prophecies of the still mysterious 
Future, are as interesting as the ruins which, in the old world, 
connect the present with the past. A railroad, a peniten- 
tiary, a log house beyond the Mississippi, the last hotly- 
contested election—things rather heterogeneous to be sure, 
and none of them at first glance, so attractive as the wonders 
of the old world—are in reality, and to him who regards 
them philosophically, quite as important, and as they connect 
themselves with the unknown future, quite as romantic. 

No man, who can look unmoved or uninspired at the thou- 
sand physical and intellectual causes which are ceaselessly at 
work to unfold the resources, to develop the civilization and 
to accomplish the mission of this country, deserves attention 
or respect. We have no reference to any political tenets, but 
we say that he is a very dull individual, who can look at 
things in America, regarded merely as historical phenomena, 
without interest; who can contemplate the forging of the 
mighty chain, which is to bind the eternal future to the eter- 
nal past, to connect the ancient civilization of the eastern 
hemisphere with the dawning culture of the west, and to 
hold in one vast and entire circle the perfected history of the 
whole human race, without respect and admiration. In a 
word, then, a traveller who comes to America, ought to do 
exactly what he does in the ancient world, but with his men- 
tal telescope inverted. ‘i‘here, the present is a ghost; here, 
it must be a prophet, or it is nothing. 

Viewing the subject in this light, we confess we have been 
a good deal mortified by the great inferiority of all the Eng- 
lish works upon America, to the admirable volumes of De 
Tocqueville and Chevalier. 

Let us, however, in justice to ourselves and to our country, 
observe, that it is a matter of perfect indifference to us, 
whether the books upon America contain most of censure or 
applause. It has sometimes troubled us, to observe the 
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importance given to writers upon this country by our great, 
but, considering circumstances, natural and pardonable vani- 
ty, which has rendered the remarks of an individual upon 
eighteen millions of individuals, (rather an insignificant mat- 
ter in itself, one would think,) an affair of national impor- 
tance. The American nation, during one of its periodical 
fits of agitation, at the appearance of any particularly clever 
or trenchant publication, seems to us to resemble one of those 
huge rocking-stones, which one often sees in mountainous 
regions—vast rocks so exactly poised upon a single point, 
that the finger of a child may shake them to their base, 
while the strength of ten thousand men could not move them 
from their resting place—and it is, in some respects, to this 
very facility of producing an analogous impression upon 
America, and the consequent but mistaken consciousness of 
strength that deludes the individual, that we suspect a great 
deal of the criticism upon this country, may be attributed. 

Although we have not been much troubled by their cen- 
sure, we confess we have generally been amused with the 
stern sense of duty, which is made to pervade many of these 
critical books. Patriotism, and a high sense of morality, 
uniformly inspire the writers even in their severest diatribes, 
and the whole tone of their works, in spite of their harshness, 
is universally of that character which is supposed to “do 
honor to the head and heart.” 

_ This is natural enough after all, for to the eyes of many 
Europeans, the American Republic seems a sort of sphinx— 
a mysterious monster chanting in an unknown strain, and 
proposing a dark enigma full of portent to the world. Every 
gallant Englishman has accordingly imagined himself an 
(Edipus, and volunteered to read the riddle whose solution 
was to annihilate the monster. The inherent and fatal vices 
of our whole system, have accordingly more than once been 
logically demonstrated, and our sudden and signal overthrow 
confidently predicted. Unfortunately for the veracity of the 
prophets, however, the sphinx has not yet thought proper to 
dash itself down the abyss; the republic still survives, and 
Wwe may consequently assume that she understands her 
enigma of self-government, better than the foreign expound- 
ers, or that the true prophet has not yet arrived. 

Now although we feel perfectly good natured upon the sub- 
ject, we confess that we have always been surprised that 
English travellers should so delight in foretelling our ap- 
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proaching dissolution, and so entirely misapprehend the true 
points which are notable and extraordinary about us, and 
that it should be Frenchmen who so much more justly appre- 
ciate our present situation, and draw so much more philo- 
sophical conclusions from the premises. We have been sur- 
prised, because if there be any one fact which the whole 
history of the United States, up to the present moment, has 
written in letters of light so that the whole world might read, 
it is the invincible energy of the Anglo-Saxon race. Strange, 
that the intellect of France—of France, to whom a century 
ago the destinies of so large a portion of this hemisphere 
seemed to have been intrusted, and from whom the colonial 
sceptre was wrested by the powerful arm of England— 
should be foremost to understand, and to sympathise with the 
great movement of the Anglo-Saxon race, and that England 
herself should ever have been watchful to ridicule or to con- 
demn! We do not mean to assert, that English criticism 
has been one uniform strain of censure, but we do say, with 
regret, that we recollect no work in which the great points, 
the interesting and important points, relative to the present 
position and probable destiny of this republic, have been cor- 
rectly seized upon and dispassionately considered. We 
regret it, because we had rather see a good English work 
upon this subject than a good French one ; and we have hith- 
erto seen nothing worthy to be compared for an instant, to 
the books of De Tocqueville and Chevalier. 

For proofs of what we have advanced, we need hardly 
detain the reader long. The title-pages of most of the recent 
English publications, furnish us alone with sufficient evi- 
dence. ‘Men and Manners in America,” “ Domestic Man- 
ners of Americans,” ‘Society in America,” etc. What do 
such titles indicate? Simply that the writers have selected 
as their chief topic, American society ; and this is quite suffi- 
cient. It is, to be sure, an easy subject to write about, and 
it doubtless requires a less expenditure of time and reflec- 
tion, to describe with more or less vivacity the every day 
occurrences, the occasional striking incongruities and absur- 
dities, which present themselves to the eyes of a traveller 
in a country, more than all others, in a constant state of fer- 
mentation and change. A sketch or two of this sort, is 
undoubtedly desirable by way of illustration, and as con- 
nected with the grand problems which it is the traveller’s 
province to study; but a book of them—a portfolio of 
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sketches or of caricatures, as it may be—is a little too much, 
and we hardly understand how they can find favor except 
among the most superficial class of readers. We are, how- 
ever, by no means desirous of maintaining that we have been 
in these respects excessively misrepresented. The question 
is not one of sufficient importance, and, while we are conscious 
that there does exist in many parts of the country a degree 
of cultivation and refinement which, all circumstances con- 
sidered, is rather remarkable than otherwise, we are at the 
same time perfectly willing to concede that the standard of 
social culture here, is decidedly lower than that of many of 
the states of Europe. We should be mad to think other- 
wise. It is impossible that a country could start in an 
instant, as it were, into the first rank in the scale of nations 
in all matters of physical and industrial development, as the 
United States have done, and at the same time have kept 
pace with older nations in every point of social and intellec- 
tual cultivation. We are willing to go farther ; we are will- 
ing, in order to avoid all argument, to concede at once that 
there is no such thing as American society, and that there- 
fore all books upon this topic had better have been unwrit- 
ten, for any instruction, or food for reflection, which they are 
likely to impart. We shall not be misunderstood by any 
candid reader. We mean to assert that society, as it exists 
in America, has not yet received any decidedly original and 
national tone or color, from our history or institutions; that 
its forms, regulations, and general system, are in the main 
European, and differ but little from the society of Europe, 
except that it lacks much of the elegance and _ high refine- 
ment which necessarily result from antiquity of cultivation. 
In short, in social matters, America is of necessity provincial, 
and must of necessity, for some time so remain. But there 
is nothing which need mortify our national pride in this 
reflection. Society, strictly so called, is the slow result of 
ages. It is an alluvium formed by the flow of centuries, 
and when we say that there is no American society, we do 
not mean to assert that educated and cultivated people do 
not meet together and enjoy themselves as reasonably and 
decently as they do almost any where else, nor that educated 
and cultivated people from other conntries may not derive 
entertaimment and enjoyment from their social intercourse 
with us, but we say merely that it is neither a good show 
nor a fruitful topic. When we say too, for instance, that 
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there is no American architecture, we are aware that people 
build houses with chimnies, and churches with steeples, but 
still there is no American architecture ; and just as certainly as 
we expect that a new architecture—neither Egyptian, Gre- 
cian, nor Gothic, but American —will make its appearance 
some centuries hence, few or many as it may be, when the 
valley of the Mississippi has become the centre of our civili- 
zation, just so confident are we that at some future period there 
will be an original and strongly marked state of society. 
But at present we would advise no traveller to make a tour 
in America, for the sake of publishing a dissertation upon 
American society, or a treatise upon American architecture. 
Let him, in preference, go to Sicily to examine her railroads, 
or to Japan to study its jurisprudence. 

While we exempt the works of Captain Marryatt and of 
Mr. Murray, particularly the latter, from the general censure, 
or rather the general regret, which we have expressed with 
regard to the English tourists in this country, we do not con- 
sider either of them qualified to compensate for the deficiency 
in the general tenor of English criticism upon America. The 
authors have, neither of them, attempted a philosophical 
work, and therefore while we have no right to criticise them 
according to the standard which we have set up, we are un- 
able to accord to them that praise, which can only be be- 
stowed upon works of a graver and more contemplative cha- 
racter. 

Of the two, Captain Marryatt’s book is the more open to 
criticism ; but the very random style in which it is written, 
the very indifference which it manifests to order or even co- 
herence, and the laughable hardihood with which it exposes 
itself unarmed to the shafts of criticism, have all a direct 
tendency to disarm the critic. We have already observed, 
that we are not willingly influenced by the general tone of 
comparative approbation or disapprobation which the travel- 
ler may express with regard to this country, but that we are 
anxious to judge a book with no reference to national feeling, 
but only according to its literary merits; but if it were not 
so, we confess we should have been puzzled enough with 
Captain Marryatt’s book. When we read it, we considered 
it decidedly complimentary —we hardly know wherefore, 
nor are we prepared to maintain that it is so—but were sur- 

rised to find the batteries of the public press opened upon 
fim in such a manner, as to convince us that his book had 
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been on the contrary very abusive and censorious; so that 
between our deference to public opinion, and our own private 
judgment, we found ourselves decidedly embarrassed. But, 
as according to our predication, we have no wish to decide 
the question in either way, we proceed to say very briefly 
what we think of the book itself. 

We like the general spirit of the work as exhibited in the in- 
troduction ; because it strikes us as catholic and cosmopoli- 
tan, whereas the tone of most of the English publications 
upon the subject has been decidedly contracted and cockney. 
You see by the style, that the author has been somewhere 
else, before he came from England to America, and that he 
has been weaned from that touching but rather puerile patriot- 
ism, which resolves the usages of one’s own country into ele- 
mental laws. He is a shrewd observer moreover, though a su- 
perficial one, and beneath his jocose and fantastic style, random 
and exuberant as it is, you have sometimes an almost acciden- 
tal dash of philosophy, of keen observation and just reflection, 
which is worth, for instance, all the loquacious feebleness of 
Miss Martineau’s volumes, and of productions of that class. 
As proofs of this spirit and this sagacity, we would refer the 
reader to the introduction, and to the chapters on climate and 
on education. As we have placed so many works at the 
head of this article, and as they have all been so long before the 
public, we shall make quotations from none of them. If we 
did, we could cite sufficiently trom the chapters already men- 
tioned, to prove what we advance. Another feature in the 
Diary which pleases us, is the contempt which he expresses 
and manifests for the small criticism upon manners and con- 
ventionalisms, so common with his predecessors. He has 
been able in a degree to class the phenomena of America, as 
they should be classed, into those appertaining to her youth 
—and, as such, the same or similar to those manifested at 
the same period in all countries ; into those springing from 
her race or national pedigree, and into those solely attributa- 
ble to her democracy —and although he has not studied with 
sufficient attention, the class which demands all the intellect 
of the philosopher fully and dispassionately to criticise, yet 
he has at least not fallen into the opposite error of expatiating 
or dogmatising upon subjects of no importance. 

Another, and perhaps the greatest merit of the book is, that 
it is very entertaining, and although the appearance of the 
** American Joe Miller,” simultaneously, we believe, in Eng- 
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land and the United States must have taken off much of the 
value of his book, viewed as a collectanea of facetia, yet 
there remain a great many amusing personal adventures re- 
lated in a jovial and good natured style, and containing apt 
and vigorous illustrations of his graver matter, which are 
more valuable than those which he has received second hand. 
Perhaps we exaggerate, but we even consider his collection 
of American jokes as a less superficial business than it is apt 
to seem at first. So far as a joke illustrates a national fea- 
ture or furnishes a specimen of novel or peculiar humor, it is 
worth preserving, even although comparatively ancient. The 
only fault we find with Captain Marryatt’s collection, in this 
respect, is that he has admitted too many which are neither 
new nor peculiar. The best specimen that strikes us at pre- 
sent of an original and humorous adventure, is his descrip- 
tion of his visiters at some tavern in the west, who awoke 
him at midnight, sat upon his bed and drank half a dozen 
bottles of wine at his expense, by way of “ showing him the 
hospitalities of the place.” The story is an admirable one, 
and told with much humor and good nature. 

Of Mr. Murray’s book, particularly as a portion of the last 
number of this Review was devoted to it, we have little or 
nothing to say. We have placed its title among others at 
the head of this article, because it is the last and one of the 
best English tours in America. We have, however, nothing 
to add to the criticism already given, except that we fully 
concur in the praise which we perceive to be so generally 
bestowed upon the book. No one certainly could help being 
pleased with the well bred, good tempered, light Ceased 
tone of the author, with his freedom from prejudice, with the 
general courtesy of his character, and above all, with his 
gallant and adventurous spirit, to which we owe so much 
vivacious and entertaining narrative on subjects which will 
be novel to many readers. 

Still, however, it is not to be maintained for a moment, 
that this book, any more than Captain Marryatt’s, has suffi- 
ciently compensated for the general defects of English publi- 
cations upon the subject, or that it has diminished in any 
considerable degree, the inferiority of all English criticism 
upon America to the works of De Tocqueville and Che- 
valier. 

This brings us to the inquiry which we proposed to our- 
selves on commencing this article. What should be the task 
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and the study of the European traveller in this country ? We 
can answer the question only by asking another. What is 
the destiny of America ?—for we believe that the books 
which contribute nothing to the solution of this great problem, 
possess, after all, but a very ephemeral value. An answer to 
this question would embrace a consideration of the past his- 
tory of the country, to be sure ; but a calm and searching 
examination of the present moral and political phenomena of 
the republic, with reference to its future destiny, strikes us 
as the most difficult and important part of the subject. In 
the ancient states of Europe, the present is a result—in the 
United States of America, it should rather be considered as 
a cause —after what we have observed concerning the mag- 
nitude and difficulty of the task, we should be presumptuous 
indeed, if we attempted at this moment, a solution of the 
question; and it is therefore, more for the sake of throw- 
ing briefly together a few scattered hints and surmises upon 
the subject, than of offering any thing like a finished disser- 
tation, that we again ask the question: What is the mission 
of America ? 

I. Decidedly one of the most interesting points in the past 
history of the United States, is the striking illustration it has 
afforded of the great law of civilization, its movement from 
east to west. It was a direct and startling demonstration of 
the truth which history has long labored to indicate. The 
land upon which the sun of civilization first rose, we know 
not with certainty ; but as far back as our vision can extend, 
we behold it shining upon the most eastern limits of the east- 
ern hemisphere. Assyria, Egypt, Greece, Rome, we behold 
successively lighted up, as the majestic orb rolls over them ; 
and as he advances still farther through his storied and mys- 
terious zodiac, we behold the shadows of evening as surely 
stealing upon the lands which he leaves behind him. Rome 
falls before the adventurous and destructive Goth ; and for a 
moment the world seems darkened ; but vast causes, new 
materials, conflicting elements, are silently at work to pro- 
duce order out of apparent chaos, through the long eclipse of 
the dark ages ; and when light is again restored, behold the 
radiance which we first worshipped on the shores of the In- 
dian ocean, has at last reached and illumined the whole coast 
of the Atlantic, while the westernmost states of Europe are 
rejoicing in his beams. Here it would seem that his course 
was finished. The law which has hitherto visibly governed 
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his career, must be reversed ; the world’s western limit has 
been reached, and either his setting is at hand, or he must 
roll backward through his orbit. But it is not so. Just as 
we were about to doubt the universality of the law, which 
we believed indubitably and _ historically established, be- 
hold, the world swings open upon its hinges, and reveals 
another world beyond the ocean, as vast and perfect as itself. 
America starts into existence, the long forgotten dream of 
the ancients is revived and realized, and the world’s history 
is rounded into as complete a circle as its physical conform- 
ation. 

We have made these few remarks, not certainly with the 
idea of presenting any thing new or striking, but for the sake 
of recalling to the mind of the reader the real dignity of the 
subject. ‘The geographical law of civilization—if it proves 
any thing—proves that the future culture of the world, of 
whatever character it may be, is essentially entwined with 
the destiny of America. 

Time is the greatest or rather the only theorist, and history 
is in reality the only philosophy which exists. Unfortunate- 
ly, the human intelligence seems generally unable to compre- 
hend the full meaning of present history —the history of our 
own times—and it is only of the past that our reflections 
seem ever to aspire towards philosophy. It is only of nations 
which are dead, whose epic has begun and ended, that we 
are able to discourse with sagacity. Viewed in this light, 
the singular difficulty of treating the subject is made mani- 
fest, although at the same time we become more than ever 
aware of its vast importance. Fully to understand the mis- 
sion of America, and to form any thing like a definite notion 
of her future destiny, requires eminently an intellect able at 
once to seize upon and appreciate the prominent and impor- 
tant phenomena which are every day displaying themselves, 
and to separate them from those, accidental merely or trifling, 
by which they are surrounded. It will be evident, however, 
to every one, that the past and present state of the country 
are comparatively of slight importance in this respect, except 
so far as they furnish us with indicia by which to judge of that 
which is to come. We are but in the commencement of our 
career as a state. Every thing around us, is in a course of 
rapid-and breathless change. As a nation, we are in the 
midst of our first great historical period. The period of con- 
quest, which began more than two centuries ago, with the 
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first appearance of the Anglo-Saxon race upon this continent, 
is not yet atan end. Men and events now stand forth to our 
eyes in strongly marked and distinctive colors to be sure, 
but before our whole history is accomplished, they will all to 
a certain degree be blended into one. The Puritans and 
Cavaliers of the seventeenth century, the colossal forms of 
the revclutionary heroes, and even the prominent men of the 
present day, will, centuries hence, be mingled together in one 
period, will form one picture, and one it seems to us of sin- 
gular and nnemdek unity. We are still in the period of 
conquest. Greece, during the age preceding the return of 
the Heraclide, Rome before the abolition of royalty, Eng- 
land under the Saxon monarchs—with due allowance for the 
general advance of culture throughout the world, and the pro- 
digious difference in international communication, which has 
so changed its aspect—all furnish us with types of the pre- 
sent historical position of America. If we occupy ourselves 
calmly and deliberately with these reflections, how contract- 
ed do the views of those travellers appear, who have laid so 
much stress, and spent so much of time and talk, upon the 
manners, the social and conventional peculiarities, the petty in- 
consistencies which display themselves in our society ! Who 
wishes to know how the Greeks behaved at dinner in the 
time of Aristodemus, or the English manner of eating eggs 
in the days of Edward the Confessor? To us they seem of 
little importance, compared with the least attainable informa- 
tion of the modes by which the revolution from regal to oli- 
garchal governments was effected in the Peloponnesus, or 
with the most trifling fact connected with the ordinances of 
Alfred. 

II. We have said that the exemplification of the westward 
march of culture was the most striking feature in the his- 
tory of America. Connected with this, however, and hardly 
of less importance, is the illustration which it affords us of the 
manner in which the civilization of the world has been suc- 
cessively intrusted to distinct races. Throwing out at once all 
disquisition concerning the great races which have regularly 
made their appearance and accomplished their mission in 
past ages, we turn our attention simply to the great race of 
the present time. This is, indubitably, the Anglo-Saxon 
race. We assume this without argument, because we be- 
lieve that none of our readers will be desirous of holding us 
to the proof. 
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The Anglo-Saxon—like all great races—is of a compo- 
site origin; and its materials would almost seem to have 
been carefully selected with the view of producing a breed 
of singular energy, endurance, and power. The Saxon har- 
dihood, the Norman fire, the Teutonic phlegm, had long ago 
been moulded, one would deem, for some great purpose, into 
one grand national stock; and to this race, when it had 
attained the fullness and perfection of its strength, was the 
conquest of America intrusted. Fortunately, too, for the 
political and historical student, the ages through which the 
period of conquest extends itself, were remarkable for their 
illumination and for the general diffusion of their intelligence. 

Thus, while the historical investigator of other nations be- 
comes bewildered and perplexed by the wild mythology, by 
the beautiful but fantastic and impossible fables which shroud 
the origin of the ancient states as with a misty veil, the ob- 
server of parallel causes and effects in America, beholds the 
origin and whole primal organization of the republic spread 
out before him with the clearness of noon-day. However 
unserviceable this state of things may be for the future poets 
of the country, and however long a delay it is likely to inter- 
pose before the epic period of the nation can be successfully 
rendered into verse, it must be confessed that we are com- 
pensated by the superior light which enables us all to read 
and profit by the lessons of the past. 

While we are able then to distinguish with perfect accu- 
racy the race to which the conquest of the western world 
was allotted, we are able, also, quite as clearly to observe 
the manner in which the conquest was effected. Although 
we by no means contemplate the impertinence of an histori- 
cal inquiry of this nature, at this time and place, the indul- 
gent reader will permit us a single observation upon the 
peculiar mode of conquest by which the Anglo-Saxons have 
acquired or are acquiring their western dominion. 

The original colonization of this country by the English, 
and the present system of internal colonization successfully 
prosecuted within the United States from east to west, form 
a striking counterpart to the Gothic invasion of the Roman 
Empire, in the fifth century. The one was the irruption of 
barbarism upon an ancient civilization ; the other, the triumph 
of civilization over an ancient barbarism. Each was, ina 
great degree, the work of the same race, and it would truly 
seem that the barbarian has begun to pay the debt which he 
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has owed to humanity since the destruction of the Western 
Empire. The civilized Goths whose mission is now to con- 
tend with and humanize the wilderness of America, are the 
descendants of those Goths who for a time annihilated the 
ancient civilization of Europe, and the task of destruction 
which they so successfully accomplished, and which resulted, 
after all, in a great benefit to the human race, differed no less 
in its general nature from their present occupation, than did 
the instruments by which it was effected differ from those 
by which the conquest of America is in the course of accom- 
plishment. 

The Roman state retained, in appearance, the same gigan- 
tic proportions which belonged to it, when it sat enthroned 
upon the whole civilized world. It was a vast but a hollow 
shell ; outwardly imposing, but inwardly rotten to the core, 
and with the first stroke of the sword of Alaric, it crumbled 
into dust. The Goth was but the particular mode of con- 
summating the doom which had long impended over the em- 
pire of the Caesars. He was but the appointed actor in the 
last scene of that historic destiny which had ruled the state 
since Romulus first watched the vulture’s flight from the 
Palatine. 

For purposes, inscrutable then probably, but plain enough 
to every human intelligence at the present day, the civiliza- 
tion of Europe, after having reached and passed the highest 
possible point of refinement, was for the time annihilated. 
The Goth destroyed, but he did not rebuild. Beneath the 
foot print of the barbarian’s war-horse, the grass withered 
and never revived. It was but a type of the utter exhaus- 
tion of the soil; and after the tempest had laid waste every 
vestige of the extraordinary culture which had, as it were, 
drained and impoverished the land, it lay fallow for ages 
before it was again susceptible of cultivation. 

The colonization of America was exactly the reverse of 
the picture. The race that had destroyed now came for- 
ward to civilize and humanize. The Goth of the fifth cen- 
tury, whose courser’s hoof crushed every flower in his track, 
reappears in the seventeenth with his hand upon the plough- 
share, and cities spring up like corn-blades in every furrow 
which he traces through the wilderness. His task is but just 
begun. He has but entered upon his sublimer mission; and 
it is to be expected that as many centuries as elapsed before 
the old world was ripened for his destroying scythe, are again 
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to be told before he is to enjoy the perfected fruits of his 
present labors. 

In our rapid and superficial sketch, we have so far only 
considered the interest which America possesses for the tra- 
veller, viewed in its present relations simply, or as these are 
connected with the past. The exemplification of the law of 
civilization, the mission of the present predominant race in 
the world, and the opportunity of observing a nation in its 
period of conquest—these three points belong, after all, to 
what we consider the least interesting phasis of the subject. 
But it is the Future, the vast and mysterious Future of this 
country which is the great and absorbing interest, and we 
would again recall what we stated at the commencement of 
this paper ; that the present is chiefly valuable here, accord- 
ing as it furnishes us with means of judging of the future, 
instead of ascending, as in other countries, from present 
effects to their obscure and far distant causes. 

The visible and tangible objects, then, which present 
themselves to the traveller, we consider more or less impor- 
tant exactly in the proportion in which they furnish him with 
data for the future ; and exactly in the same proportion in 
which the intellect of any particular traveller has seized 
strongly upon these true points—the original, national, and 
pregnant characteristics of the country, and has separated 
them from those which are accidental, trifling, temporary, or 
provincial, in exact proportion to the diligence and profound- 
ness with which he has studied them, and the accuracy and 
keenness with which he has made his deductions from them 
and estimated their tendencies—are we willing to concede 
to him a higher or lower rank in the numerous class to which 
he belongs. Before we finish, we mean very briefly to vin- 
dicate the propriety with which, judging according to the 
standard which we believe to be the true one, we have as- 
signed to the works of Chevalier, and above all, of De Toc- 
queville, so decided a pre-eminence over those of any other 
traveller. We wish first, however, to cast a glance at some 
of the most prominent features of the subject itself. We 
proceed with our hasty enumeration of the most important 
phenomena of America; not certainly with any desire of 
dwelling upon them, or of even making a complete cata- 
logue, but for the sake of justifying beforehand, the preference 
we have expressed for the French publicists. 

The task or mission which America has assumed before 
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the whole world, divides itself into two distinct parts. The 
first is physical. She has pledged herself to reclaim the wil- 
derness. The vast continent of North America—a howling 
desert at the landing of the first Anglo-Saxons —is to be civi- 
lized by their descendants. This part of her pledge, no one 
who sees what she has done and is doing, can doubt that she 
will redeem. ‘The second is moral and political. She has 
undertaken to ameliorate the condition of the human race ; 
for this is the theory of democracy. She has pledged her- 
self, in short, to restore the republic. 

A traveller then comes to the country to judge for himself, 
how far she has succeeded and is likely to proceed, in fulfill- 
ing her great task. It is of no use to tell him how much of 
the wilderness is reclaimed. It is unnecessary to inform him 
that the republic still exists, and has existed for more than 
fifty years. He knew this before he crossed the ocean. 
This is nothing. ' He sees that the eastern shores only of our 
vast territory are really occupied and peopled to any thing 
like the extent of which they are capable; that we have 
really taken possession of, and civilized, but a corner of our 
great inheritance. He knows, too, that “fifty years” in a 
nation’s life is as one year to a man’s. He comes to look at 
things in the country itself, that he may find out what are the 
reasons, if there be any, for believing that this one race will 
at last subjugate the whole savage continent ; and that this 
modern republic will prove more powerful, more permanent, 
and happier for its citizens, than the republics which have 
disappeared. If he be unwilling to believe at once in the 
redemption of the first portion of the pledge, a week’s jour- 
ney westward will show him the whole physical and indus- 
trial energies of the country, concentrated upon this one 
point as upon a lever, with so vast and accumulated a force, 
as to satisfy him at once both with regard to her capacity and 
determination to accomplish it. If convinced, as we will 
suppose him to be, that a great Future awaits this country, 
whether united or divided, whether republican or monar- 
chial, and desirous of no further proofs of it than the two 
great and irresistible ones—the planetary law of civilization 
and the superior qualities of the Anglo-Saxon race—he will 
probably leave that branch of the subject, and direct his 
attention more particularly to the question, whether the 
republic is likely to succeed or to fail upon this continent. 
This is, after all, the great problem which presents itself to 
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his inquiry, and the attempt at its solution necessarily leads 
to an examination and criticism of all the important charac- 
teristics of the nation. Lethim, however, before proceeding 
upon this examination, recall to mind the great historical 
advantage which America possesses, at the outset, over all 
modern nations, in the accomplishment of her republican 
task. She has always been a republic, and consequently up 
to the present day there is a singular conformity of all parts 
of her political system to each other, and of her whole pre- 
sent position to her past history and her future prospects. 
From the beginning of the seventeenth century then, up to 
the present moment, America has never experienced a revo- 
lution. We mean no paradox nor any other affectation. 
The American revolutionary war did not effect, but rather 
prevented a revolution. The republic existed long before, 
not in name or in right perhaps, but in fact; and the Decla- 
ration of Independence was less its foundation than its pro- 
clamation. ‘This, we think, should be the point from which 
the traveller in America should always take his departure. 
It is a point which he cannot too strongly impress upon his 
memory, and without which he will never form a comprehen- 
sive and accurate idea of the character, position, and pros- 
pects, of the American people. He who imagines that the 
selection of a republican government by the United States, 
was dictated by accident, caprice, the love of novelty, or by 
even the triumphant feelings of a people successful against a 
former sovereign, will always be in the dark, and his opin- 
ions and observations will be comparatively worthless. He 
who recognizes that the American republic was the result 
of causes long antecedent even to the settlement of America, 
will be apt to form a more definite notion of American 
democracy of the present day. 

Starting from this point, therefore, let the traveller go 
through the country and make his observations. Let himn— 
without troubling himself about the peculiarities of the steam- 
boat dinners, or the physical and moral phenomena of his 
boarding-house, (which have been the chief themes of his 
predecessors, and which may be supposed to be fairly 
exhausted) —zgo straight forward and look at the great insti- 
tutions of the country ; its political, moral, and social inven- 
tions ; and find out if he can, what are the machines by which 
the republic is to be assisted or retarded in its movements, 
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and by which the triumphant accomplishment of the nation’s 
task is to be completed or prevented. 

1. Let him look then at all the political inventions and 
institutions of the country. Let him examine the municipal, 
the state, and the federal constitutions. Let him investigate 
the nature and operation of the democratic system, from the 
smallest township up to the federal congress. Let him pene- 
trate into the principles and practice of the statute and the 
common law, in every county of every state. Let him, ina 
word, find out what is original and valuable in the executive, 
legislative, and political departments of the whole confed- 
eracy, and of each of the confederated states ; the organiza- 
tion and practical relations of the minute republics of which 
the smallest community in the land is composed, and the 
general principles and tendencies of the congressional legisla- 
tion, for the whole country. The written constitutions, the 
statutes, the judicial doctrines, and the popular customs, 
which preside over the political existence of the nation, 
should be the first objects of his attention, and are not to be 
mastered without time and study. 

When he has fairly investigated and mastered the whole 
political system of the country, let him select for particular 
and profound study, those parts of it which appear to be ori- 
ginal; the political inventions through which America 
possesses advantages over the ancient republics, and over 
all modern states desirous of democracy. For instance, and 
as a single specimen of improved republican machinery, let 
him reflect that America is the only republic, nay, the only 
state, which ever fully understood or practised the system of 
representation ; and let him reflect how absolutely necessary 
the system would now appear to be to the very existence of 
a republic. We have no reference to the question of univer- 
sal or limited suffrage, but to the mere general system of 
representation. A great defect in the old republican govern- 
ments was, that they were almost entirely ignorant of the 
whole subject, and yet it is difficult for us to conceive how 
they were able to exist a single century without it. When 
Peisander modified the democracy of Athens, he reduced the 
number of the general assembly to five thousand ; and this 
reduction, although leaving an unwieldy body enough for all 
legislative purposes, was not unjustly considered a tyranni- 
cal disfranchisement of a large number of citizens. More- 
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over, as the Greeks were almost wholly ignorant, at least in 
practice, of another prodigious improvement of the moderns— 
the careful separation of the executive, legislative, and judi- 
ciary departments— and one which is of vital importance to 
the permanent existence and well being of a republic, these 
very five thousand constituted the general legislative assem- 
bly, the executive tribunal, and the court of last appeal in 
civil and criminal cases. The five thousand were in fact the 
state, and those excluded from the general assembly were 
nothing. And yet Peisander was a moderate democrat, and 
the democratic party in Athens was predominant at that 
time. It was the mere want of representation—which it 
seems strange they should never have hit upon, when they 
suffered so much from the want of it, and when they partially 
understood the system of delegation to conventions —which 
for a moment converted a pure democracy into a tyrannical 
aristocracy. A town meeting was almost the only real ‘politi- 
cal assembly which they seem to have known. A town 
meeting was their congress, their council, their supreme tri- 
bunal, and their police court. Let the traveller examine 
well this subject, and then, turning to America, let him 
reflect upon the full development of the representative sys- 
tem here; upon the jealous and careful separation of the 
three departments of government throughout the country ; 
upon the inestimable service of representation, by which the 
general diffusion of local self-government, as opposed to cen- 
tralization, over so prodigious an extent of territory, is facili- 
tated without danger to the stability and unity of the state— 
which without representation would be impossible even in 
idea—and then pause awhile to consider whether our supe- 
rior fortune in respect to these great inventions— not Ameri- 
can indeed, but developed here to their fullest extent, and 
unknown to the ancients—does not promise something for 
the future. 

Without pretending, ourselves, to discuss it at all, how- 
ever, and without delaying even to indicate many other go- 
vernmental improvements, of which we have selected this 
one as an example, and which facilitates the republican action 
here, we proceed to hint at a few other classes into which 
we think the objects of his study distribute themselves. 

2. From the political organization of the republic, let him 
turn to the state of its religion—a vast field for contemplation 
and discussion, and an almost boundless one to him who 
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would thoroughly investigate the subject in all its original 
and national features, its universal and important relations — 
but of which a patient and thorough examination is necessary 
before a definite notion of the situation and destiny of the 
country can be formed. Besides occupying himself with the 
more serious bearings of the subject, let him examine it with 
regard to its political relations and influences, and moreover, 
let him in this connexion, examine all those extraordinary 
institutions, not peculiar to this country, certainly, because 
the legitimate and universal fruits of christianity, but un- 
known to the ancient republics, and in proportion to the age, 
the population and the resources of this country, perhaps 
more fully extended and developed here than elsewhere ; 
we mean the charitable institutions throughout the nation. 
Let him go into the hospitals and the various benevolent 
asylums, and particularly into the penitentiaries, the county 
jails, and the state prisons—for these, in their ameliorated 
form, are charitable institutions of the purest kind. Let him 
examine their organization, operation, and inventions, their 
experiments and results; let him inquire into the influence 
of the republic upon them and theirs upon the republic, and 
consider whether hopes or fears for the future are to be de- 
rived from their contemplation. 

3. Turning from this important subject which we have 
presumed to point out only and not to touch, let him pass to 
a kindred subject of almost equal extent and importance — 
to the state of education. Let him familiarize himself with 
the system of public education adopted, and form his opi- 
nion of its advantages and disadvantages. Let him examine 
the results and obtain a correct idea of the quantity and 
quality of intelligence diffused throughout the country. 
Let him state, if he find it so, that the district school has 
flourished but at the expense of the academy of arts. Let 
him tell us whether he finds that while the general average 
of education is greater here than in Europe, that in the higher 
fields of learning and science we are far below our transat- 
lantic cotemporaries. If it be so, let him inquire into the 
connexion of this state of things with our forms of govern- 
ment, and whether it be a necessary incident of democracy, 
or but a temporary state justly attributable to the universal 
character of the period of conquest from which as we have 
said, the country has not yet emerged. Let him examine 
the whole subject fairly, and tell us whether he finds that in 
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the prosecution of a grand scheme of universal education, we 
are laying a purer and more solid foundation for our repub- 
lic than those upon which rested the more splendid but per- 
haps less durable democracies of ancient days. 

4. The state of territorial possession—the property in the 
soil—is another great branch of the subject. The distribu- 
tion of the land among the population would probably strike 
the traveller as perhaps more purely republican than any 
state of property of which he had read in history. As great 
a difference as there was between the feudal conquest of 
Europe, in which the present system of European property 
is rooted, and the republican conquest of America, exists 
between the complicated and unequal division of the land 
among the inhabitants there, and the equal and republican 
distribution of the territory here. The European warriors of 
the middle ages carved the soil up with their swords, and lent 
it to their vassals in proportion to their respective valor and 
importance ; the American territory was distributed like 
shares in a joint stock company, in proportion to the original 
subscription—that is to say, in proportion to the individual 
industry and perseverance exerted by each stockholder for 
himself in the great corporation which constitutes the state. 
Fully to appreciate the importance of the distribution of 
landed property, and of the laws which govern its division 
and descent, would require a profound acquaintance with 
the laws and usages of the different states, not to be acquired 
but by slow and careful study. 

5. When he has satisfied himself upon this topic, let our 
traveller turn to the great industrial relations of the coun- 
try. Let him study the great subject of American commerce, 
in all its manifold and complicated relations. Let him ex- 
amine the singular, hotly-contested, and conflicting views, 
upon all financial subjects—let him penetrate into the fa- 
thomless gulf of the banking system, and pluck out the heart 
of its mystery, if he can. Let him say, if he have nerve 
enough, and he must be a bold man if he does, that the 
system of credit—in spite of the late shocking develop- 
ments, the manifold and detestable abuses, the thousand cor- 
ruptions which have gone far to justify, if any thing could 
justify, the perverse clamor raised against the system itself, 
because of the abuses of the system—is an engine of vast 
and incalculable value, and one which, notwithstanding its 
ten thousand explosions occasioned by recklessness, stupidi- 
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ty, or profligacy, and productive of so much ruin and desola- 
tion, has ensured to us a vast proportion of the national 
grandeur and power upon which we pride ourselves, and in 
the nature of things can never and will never be abandoned. 
Let him examine the merits, public policy, and statistics, of 
all the various branches of commerce, agriculture, manufac- 
tures—the whole industrial system of the country. We do 
not mean that a traveller is to be a statistical compiler, but 
only that he should examine the results of other men’s labor 
in this respect, in order to form his opinion of the situation 
and prospects of the country in its great industrial relations ; 
in the very relations, moreover, in which, more than in any 
other, the nation has hitherto developed its energy and its 
genius. In this connexion, let him direct his attention to that 
colossal chain of railroads and canals, a portion of the instru- 
ments by which America is prosecuting her mission to sub- 
jugate the wilderness, and to take possession of her inheri- 
tance. Let him look at that magnificent, and already partly 
executed, project of internal communication —beginning on 
the edge of the Atlantic, and striding over mountain, valley, 
and lake, in its gigantic march to the Pacific ocean, with a 
rapidity almost incredible to ourselves, and absolutely fabu- 
lous in the eyes of many other nations ; and let him reflect 
a moment upon the different application of the credit system 
here, from that which has-been made of it in the old world. 
Let him consider how, and to what end, a vast proportion of 
the public debts of other nations have been incurred, and that 
while their countless millions have been sunk and annihilated 
in unprofitable wars, which have left them for the most part 
where they found them, the United States have been lucky 
enough to derive some advantage for themselves and their 
posterity, even from their embarrassments; however much 
they may be accused of extravagance, and a too headlong 
precipitation upon their career. 

The system and progress of our internal communications 
— itself but a subdivision of the great chapter of American 
industry —has been thought of sufficient importance by more 
than one European government, to authorize the mission of 
intelligent travellers for the purpose of investigation and ex- 
amination. The examination of American railroads, in par- 
ticular, was the task allotted by the French government to 
M. Chevalier, the title of whose book we have placed at the 
head of this article; and if this alone was thought sufficient 
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for a man of such remarkable intelligence, we may well ima- 
gine that in our catalogue of topics for republican inquiry, 
we have already furnished our imaginary disciple with ma- 
terials for many years of labor, and many volumes of re- 
sults. 

But we forbear. Topics equally important to those 
already hinted at, crowd upon us as we write, and convince 
us that it is idle, in this brief essay, to attempt even to sur- 
vey and map out the field which we certainly never meant 
fully to occupy. 

Another reflection, moreover, calls upon us imperatively 
to desist. We have, naturally enough, but very unphilo- 
sophically, been regarding the bright portions only of the 
picture. We are averse to proceeding in this manner, and 
while we remember that each of the great subjects already 
hinted at, contains within itself the germs of as much evil as 
of good, we feel obliged in good faith, to advert to some of 
the points which the traveller as well as ourselves, must 
necessarily consider of ominous aspect. 'To go on, without 
doing this, would argue a want of candor; to do it, would 
lead us into too wide a field ; while to point out all the sub- 
jects, besides those already indicated, which are of evil 
omen, would at present be utterly impossible. The system 
of representation—to give a single instance—which we 
cited as an indispensable republican machine, is liable to the 
most terrible abuses. A powerful engine in the physical or 
political world, is always a dangerous one ; but unfortunate- 
ly to mistake temerity for courage, in our dealings with great 

hysical and moral agencies, in legislation, is a universal fail- 
ing in the national character. The representative system is 
indispensable, because an immense population could not 
meet together for council from every part of our immense 
territory, in one immense primary assembly, without some 
little inconvenience ; and if they could, it would be a mon- 
strous absurdity to do it, while the invention renders it 
easier for the United States of America to debate together on 
matters of great national importance, than it was for the 
Athenians or the Corinthians to settle any of their trifling 
municipal concerns. But this by no means proves, that 
because we possess the invention, we are safe from all the 
evils which distracted the nations which wanted it. On the 
contrary, we are exposed, in fact, to the same dangers and 
to others still more alarming. Universal suffrage, which is 
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by no means what we mean when we speak of equal repre- 
sentation, has begun to be held synonymous with liberty, 
although no reflecting person believes an instant in the 
propriety of the —— No error is so dangerous as one 
which is founded upon too flattering an opinion of human 
nature, and a great moral absurdity is sure to do more harm 
than a thousand common absurdities. The belief in the per- 
fectibility of the human species is an amiable weakness, 
certainly, with which no one would quarrel, if it did not 
extend itself beyond its proper sphere ; but when legislators 
are called upon to shut their eyes upon history, to blind 
themselves to the reflection that human nature, in similar 
circumstances, has generally proved itself much the same, 
and in the pursuance of an abstract and impossible good, 
to neglect the means of really benefitting their country and 
of saving it from impending and terrible evils, no one who 
loves his country will deny that all such principles, too wide- 
ly propagated, become practically dangerous to the state. 
No evil is more pernicious than that which always results 
from the pursuit of an abstract but impossible good. A great 
many modern innovations upon our original institutions —and 
here we have no more reference to the extension of the elec- 
tive franchise than to many other subjects already hinted 
at—are the more dangerous, because they derive their being 
and their strength from what may be termed the moral vani- 
ty of the nation. ‘Tell a people that they are perfectible, 
and it will not be long before they tell you they are perfect, 
and that he is a traitor who presumes to doubt, not their wis- 
dom simply, but their infallibility. The tendency to destroy 
the great barriers which separate the executive, legislative, 
and judicial departments from each other, and to reduce 
government to the crude and shapeless mass in which it 
existed before its vital elements were separated by a true 
political chemistry ; the disposition to extend the right of suf- 
frage without regard to property, education, religion, or even 
nationality; the growing favor which the pernicious right of 
instruction —a doctrine which strikes at the root of the whole 
theory of representation—has obtained ; the increasing cold- 
ness and even jealousy with which the higher departments 
of literature, science, and art, are regarded; the proneness of 
the people to despise all subjects which cannot be treated of 
and comprehended by every one, in a course of six lectures 
at a “useful knowledge society”—the unwillingness to ac- 
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knowledge a high domain of science and art, which is not to 
be trodden by every footstep, but the dwellers wherein ought 
to be respected and honored by every civilized people—the 
want of a proper love and reverence, in short, tor the beau- 
tiful in art, the profound in science, the permanent in litera- 
ture ;—these are all indications of much that is evil, mixed up 
with, fortunately, more that is good in the national character, 
or rather the national humor as now exhibited. But they 
are indications which should inspire us with watchfulness 
not with dismay. We believe that there is as much injury 
done by those who despair of the republic, the instant their 
eyes are opened upon the dangers which beset her course, 
as by the fool-hardy and _ self-confident pilots, whose rash- 
ness would drive the ship upon the breakers before the voy- 
age is fairly commenced. The character of a nation, like 
the statue of Janus, has always two faces, which point 
in exactly opposite directions. So long as we look well at 
the features of both, and kneel in adoration before neither, 
we shall be safe enough. We have, therefore, gone a little 
out of our way, to bring forward each indications really wor- 
thy of the traveller’s attention, because really ominous in 
themselves, and to prove that the faith which we have ex- 
pressed in the high destiny of the republic, has not blinded 
us to the dangers to which she is exposed. But we are again 
slipping beyond our limits) We meant merely to suggest 
some of the materials for a traveller’s observation and augu- 
ry, not to “try conclusions” ourselves. As the reader, after 
what we have repeatedly observed, will understand that we 
intended to present specimens only, and not a complete col- 
lection, of subjects, we will leave the rest to his candor. 
Moreover, we have left ourselves no space for a minute 
examination of the works of Chevalier and De Tocqueville. 
We do not regret it, however, because almost all that we 
have hitherto said, has a general reference to the spirit of 
their works, and the strong general recommendation which 
the whole tenor of our remarks has been intended to convey, 
was all that we contemplated at the commencement. We 
do not mean that all the important subjects to which we have 
alluded, or those equally important, which we have passed 
over in silence, have been investigated in either or both of 
these works. We do mean to say, however, that they are 
the first travellers who have approached the subject with the 
proper philosophical spirit, with a due appreciation of the 
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magnitude of the subject, and above all, with intelligence to 
separate the original and significant characteristics of the 
country from the accidental and the trivial ones—with a 
quick perception, in short, of the true points of the subject, 
and with consummate ability to grapple with them. 

Although, therefore, we do not attempt an analysis or a 
critical examination of either of these works for the present, 
we must in conclusion, make a single remark upon each of 
them separately, because we have hitherto spoken of them 
both in conjunction. 

The treatise on “* Democracy in America,” by M. de Toc- 
queville, is by far the most important of the two, and is, in- 
deed, one of the most profound and eloquent political trea- 
tises which have appeared for a long time. It is not a 
volume of travels, but an inquiry into the spirit of our laws. 
It is a searching examination of the great political institutions 
invented or adopted in America for republican purposes —a 
treatise upon the executive, legislative, and judicial machi- 
nery by which a great nation has been enabled thus far to 
govern itself. This is the intention of the work, and the 
writer has accordingly ascended philosophically and logi- 
cally from an inspection of the organization and practical 
polity of the township, up to a full and profound analysis of 
the great federal institutions of the country. In doing this, 
he has uniformly spoken with singular impartiality, and those 
who take up the work with the expectation of finding in it an 
eulogy or a condemnation of the republic will be equally dis- 
peer ge Mistakes he has sometimes made, unquestiona- 
bly, and sometimes drawn false deductions from his facts, 
but these are generally upon incidental or comparatively 
trifling topics, while the whole spirit of his work is as just 
as it is philosophical. 

The work of M. Chevalier—of which we are gratified to 
see an admirable translation by an accomplished scholar of 
Boston, Mr. T. G. Bradford—is by no means of the same 
importance as that of M. de Tocqueville, although its author 
is perhaps a man of equal intelligence. He has not attempted 
a work of the same class. It is not the chief result of his 
visit to the country, but a secondary, although most success- 
ful adjunct to the task which he was selected by his govern- 
ment to fulfil. He was sent by M. Thiers, then minister of 
the interior, to examine the railroads of this country ; he ac- 
complished the object of his mission, and he wrote a book 
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besides. His work is accordingly not a treatise, but merely 
a collection of letters. They ramble from one subject to 
another with little attempt at order, and as they often discuss 
topics of particular and immediate interest—the state of 
parties, the questions in congress, the bank crusades, the 
results of elections, and the like—they will prove quite as 
entertaining to the general reader, as the more elaborate 
work of De Tocqueville. It will be observed, however, that 
although M. Chevalier has not attempted a complete work 
upon America, he has discussed with great eloquence a great 
many important but isolated points; and at the same time 
he has never fallen into the common error of wearying his 
readers with trifles. He has proved himself capable of wri- 
ting an admirable work upon the subject, if he should choose 
to write a complete one—for the spirit of his work is philo- 
sophical, and the style singularly vigorous and brilliant. We 
always regret, however, to see talent thrown away, and we 
fear that this may have been somewhat the case with these 
letters. A profound thinker does himself injustice when he 
writes a rambling and discursive book. Any one can go 
along with a chattering, lively writer, who hops from sub- 
ject to subject, to be sure, but who keeps pretty near the 
ground, and seldom hazards a bold flight ; but it is difficult 
to keep pace with a mind which strides with breathless rapi- 
dity and seven league boots over the whole world of thought, 
but whose erratic course is directed by caprice or accident 
quite as often as by system. 
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Art. VI.—1. The Rural Life of England; by Witu1am 
Howirt, author of ‘“* The Book of the Seasons,” etc. 
Illustrated with Wood Engravings, designed and executed 
by Samvet Witurams. London: 1838. Longman and 
Co. 2 vols. 


2. Rural Sketches ; by Tuomas Mixxer, author of “ A Day 
in the Woods,” etc. With Twenty-three Illustrations. 
London: 1839. John Van Voorst. 


Tue Bible, in its different versions, has been described as 
the best safeguard of the purity of different languages —the 
standard by which the lawfulness and good taste of words 
and phrases are to be tested. Admitting this, we would 
give to nature, the other chief companion and teacher of men, 
a like authority over thought and feeling. It is here that er- 
rors are rebuked, and excesses discountenanced. Nature 
preserves the identity and the individuality of its various 
races and tribes, and by the relation in which each stands to 
her, and the use which each makes of her, she becomes both 
a teacher and an historian. The artificial life of cities re- 
ceives the just reproach conveyed by this epithet, as well 
from the care-worn and fashion-worn occupant of the town 
house, when freed merely for a day or a week out of his pri- 
son house, as from the farmer who forms all his appetites and 
habits after the productions and operations of nature, eating 
and drinking that which he himself has seen to come from 
the fertile earth, and rising and resting with the birds. Yes, 
even the French professor of modes and fashions, if hard 
pressed for an argument, will make a last and desperate ap- 

eal to natural forms and motions, to justify his distortions. 
The different views entertained of nature by men, form the 
best landmarks in history ; the superstitions connected with 
it are of the earliest origin, have the strongest influence, and 
leave ineradicable traces. Its operations form divisions of 
time for all races and generations. Its eras, as marked in 
the heavens or upon the face of the earth, suggest the festivals 
and solemnities of christians as well as of the heathen. Its 
mightier agents which the savage idolizes as the greatest 
powers of which he has knowledge, are objects of really 
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equal homage from the civilized christian man. True, the 
latter reverences higher powers, but he pays them a different 
reverence than the savage pays the sun, the fire, or the storm. 
The civilization of ages does not lessen in the least degree 
the power of nature to affect the feelings and mould the 
thoughts of men, rather does its power increase. 

The tendency of intellectual and moral and social progress 
now is, to copy and draw from nature. Men in all ranks 
and classes, from the philosophical geologist to the rural pic- 
nic party, now seek in nature for the purest happiness. Pope 
has shown to us how art is born of nature, and how reason 
copies instinct ; how the birds teach the food of the thickets, 
and the beasts point to the physic of the fields ; how the bee 
explains the art of building, the mole of ploughing, the worm 
of spinning, and the nautilus of sailing. Uucharitable criti- 
cism has stigmatized the rural doctrines of his rhymes, from 
negative rather than positive charges. But there is often 
a great deal of real strength and meaning in his couplets. 

Nature, then, being a source of such sound instruction and 
pure happiness, its varied literature finds the most devoted 
inquirers and the truest admirers. Its phenomena and its 
stories awaken more or less of interest in all. From the plea- 
surable sensation excited by the view of small — of the 
earth’s surface, up to the high wisdom taught in the most 
minute and the most gigantic displays of nature, each mind 
finds something to interest and instruct it. In the whole cir- 
cle of human science, there is no occupation which affords 
such unmingled happiness, as the study of nature. Natural- 
ists have, almost without exception, been known as men of a 
cheerful and amiable character. ‘They have no forced sys- 
tem to follow, no authority to obey. They form their own 
rules, under the constant excitements of curiosity, and the 
accumulating examples of observation. With no adversary 
to withstand, no enemy to oppose, they contend not for tri- 
umph, but for truth. Fiction, which on other subjects is so 
fascinating and dangerous to an inquirer, only degrades the 
study of nature, for she is herself the teacher of all that is 
most wonderful, ingenious, and true. Imaginary laws will 
neither fetter her operations, nor explain them. The deep- 
est search into the organization of the most minute forms of 
animal and vegetable life, will exhibit nature as surpassing 
not only our systems, but even our imaginations of what she 
can effect. How many myriads of creatures are sporting 
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around us, which display the most complex and perfect 
adaptations. The invisible insect which reposes beneath 
the down of a leaf, and the little worms which are concealed 
between its upper and lower surfaces, are alike feasting upon 
dainties of which we are ignorant, and know not all the while 
of the busy hosts around them, which are working their de- 
struction. The beautiful architecture of golden rafters and 
ivory pillars which form the antherz of flowers, support a 
more magnificent coronal arch, than all the jewels of the mi- 
neral kingdom could furnish. The simple flowers of thyme 
contain innumerable goblets of the most elegant forms, which 
are ever pouring streams of nectar upon the downy surface 
around them. Countless insects of most showy coloring 
gambol and climb upon these vases, to admire the terrible 
cascades formed by one little drop of dew. Every form and 
figure of beauty, every combination and contrast of color 
which imagination can invent, nature has illustrated, perhaps 
in her most common creations. Old William Browne, in one 
of his pastorals quoted by Miller, would describe the effect 
of a tasteful disposition of flowers, and to illustrate the blend- 
ing of their tints and hues, he has recourse to some other co- 
Joring of nature. The rainbow offers him a model, but in 
describing this he still needs an illustration, and finally takes 
refuge in the indescribable and changing brilliancy of the 
neck of a dove. Neither does any thing amid this infinite 
and diversified multitude of objects and beauties exist in vain. 
Wherever there is a habitation it is peopled. When the forty- 
five thousand animated beings suspended in a single drop of 
water have been counted, if the patience and sagacity of the 
observer are not yet exhausted, the varied structure of each 
little body will serve as a miracle of delight. The woods and 
fields and waters being such store houses of interest and hap- 
piness, the wonder is not, that those who make them their 
study are so warm in the pursuit, but that the large multi- 
tude of men look upon them with such utter indifference. 
The naturalist, the woodsman, and the angler, are to be 
found only here and there, as individuals among the great 
mass. 

But when the attractions of nature are united with those 
associations which human life and human interests attach to 
particular spots, when a scene is for ever united with a story, 
when romance is woven into a landscape, and great deeds 
and touching histories are suggested by its view, we are pre- 
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sented with a study which has attractions for all. Tradi- 
tions, superstitions, ancient usages, sports, merry makings, 
and occasional observances, leave traces in the soil, and lin- 
ger over it, making the present show and interests of life less 
prosaical and plodding than our single share in them would 
lead us to regard them. It is the country, too, which adds 
the greatest charm to this union of nature with human life. 
We never take half the interest in visiting a spot of tradi- 
tionary interest, when it lies in the midst of a crowded and 
confused city, that we do when the broad heath, the wild 
mountain, the torrent, or the stream, perpetuates the story. 
The free air and the wide view are necessary to expand the 
mind and enlarge the compass of our ideas. There are the 
venerable ruins of past ages associated with the memory of 
ancient wrongs aad virtues, and the scenes connected with 
all the great events in human progress. ‘ Even the faintest 
relics of a shrine of any worship,” continue by association to 
suggest the sentiments which reared the ancient structure. 
There is a wild solemnity of feeling in the view of a Druidi- 
cal monument, combining all those religious and intellectual 
elements, under the influence of which it was constructed ; 
the vastness appropriate to the Deity, the unhewn stones 
speaking of the unworthiness and sinfulness of human hands, 
the open sky, the sacred enclosure, all elements of an un- 
taught worship. Then, as religious ideas have become 
expanded and elevated, the rude structure is exchanged for 
the splendid temple, the temple of all gods, whose lofty 
dome and clustered pillars need only consecration to fit them 
for christian worship.. And even when the solemn cathedral 
structure has been reared on a foundation which seems to 
strengthen with age, its broken ornaments and empty niches 
and crumbling shrines, are the most faithful and touching 
memorials of the creeds of past generations. Romance, 
more than charity, draws a veil over ancient abuses. The 
monuments and landmarks which are sought out by the 
traveller, as perpetuating the memory of the great eras of 
human progress, are ever most impressive when they cling 
around some wild or beautiful scene in nature. No ancient 
prejudice or wrong, no step in social advancement or know- 
ledge or virtue, is without its memorial, either in the savage 
mountain, the peaceful stream, or the rank fertility of a bat- 
tle-ground. Here, the ruined castle tells us that the spirit of 
petty tyranny, once as strong as the rock-ribbed hills, is now 
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extinguished ; there, the mouldering abbey, with the ivy 
sheltering and weeping over its decay, stands a touching 
memorial of a faith which consecrated the best works of 
men’s hands, however it might fail in influencing their lives. 
Here is a spot where two armies decided the fate of two 
nations, and there is the prison where Milton communed 
with ‘‘the famous Galileo grown old, a prisoner to the inqui- 
sition, for thinking in astronomy otherwise than the Francis- 
can and Dominican licensers thought.” 

The traditions and local customs connected with our own 
home, the employments and interests of the different classes 
of society, the effect of progress and improvement, the sports 
and amusements—the observance of which comes round 
with the changing seasons— and all the other associations of 
human life, especially in rural districts, form a mass of inter- 
esting subjects, which have only been suggested, and not 
exhausted, even in the multitude of books already written 
upon them. It requires a minute and a kindly observer, to 
develop the charms of this species of literature, to intermin- 
gle incidents and description in just proportion, to alternate 
in his appeals to the senses and to the mind, so as to fatigue 
neither and to satisfy both — for the union of natural beau- 
ties with associations coming from human life, makes the 
senses and the mind equal partners in pleasure. While the 
music of nature falls upon the ear, and the bracing air exhila- 
rates the spirits, and the eye looks out upon a beautiful land- 
scape, and the pungent odors of the forest or the flowery 
perfumes of the field, are grateful to the smell, we can more 
readily and vividly call back the features of the olden time. 
Then we can rebuild the ruined castle with nobles and 
dames and pilgrims and minstrels ; we can restore the out- 
law to the green wood, and chase away the demure puritan 
from the may pole. The enthusiasts in this lore have need 
of a true eye and a full mind. They must have sympathies 
with all times and all men; they must know their way in a 
forest, must date a ruin from a single block of carved stone, 
as Cuvier described an antediluvian animal from a fossil 
bone ; and they must find in the fireside amusements and 
sympathies, and the out-of-door merry makings of the pre- 
‘sent day, vestiges of times long gone by. Witha genial and 
cheerful spirit, they must regard those divisions and barriers 
among men, which call forth such sour invectives from the 
discontended. While they call back the memory of ancient 
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days, and grow sad over the faint traces of forgotten mirth, 
they must not forget that progress and change are the laws 
of our being. 

Such observers, the most interesting branches of this great 
subject have found in William Howitt and Thomas Miller. 
Both of them of humble origin—as the scale of artificial 
society in their country goes—but both nature’s noblemen. 
Both born and educated amid those rural beauties which 
they describe with such full hearts. Both of them are au- 
thors of many books on their familiar subject; and so long 
as they confine themselves to it, we may safely promise to 
read all they may write. Mr. Howitt’s book is a complete 
treatise on the Rural Life, past and present, gentle and sim- 
Ee of pleasure and of labor, in merry England. His feet 

ave borne him over the length and breadth of that storied 
and enchanting country. He has been the inmate of noble 
castles, of squires’ halls, and of peasants’ cottages. He has 
followed the sportsman and watched the angler; he has 
gathered the traditions of glen and dale, and listened to the 
superstitions of the spae-wife ; has given us a complete his- 
tory of the gypsies, and brought back with him from his 
lonely wanderings, the real aroma of the ancient forests. He 
has made himself familiar with the habits, amusements, and 
condition of the people ; knows the technicalities of all their 
rude games, and enters with full sympathy into their festivi- 
ties. He is no friend to factories, nor does he hope for much 
of instruction or happiness from their gloomy and crowded 
laborers. He loves not the modern enormity which Cobbett 
called a “steam-engine farm,” but looks with a generous 
confidence upon real improvements, though they do oblite- 
rate so rapidly all traces of the olden time. Some may say that 
his descriptions are too wordy, too much drawn out ; but 
those who make the charge, would probably tire in gazing long 
upon one of the landscapes or scenes which he so richly 
describes. For our part, the same matter would interest us 
if drawn out to twice its length in his volumes. We feel 
grateful to one who, with his enthusiasm for his subject and 
various knowledge concerning it, is willing to stand the war- 
fare of book-making. Men of his tastes are generally prone 
to make a mystery of their subject, and to initiate those only 
who follow reverently after them. The angler and the 
woodsman most commonly keep the nicer elements of their 
knowledge to themselves, or dole them out very sparingly to 
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the youth of whose attachment to their craft they are very 
confident. Waylay an angler or a huntsman going to his 
sport, and see what answer he will give you to your ques- 
tions. They have secrets in their trade, and so have all ruin 
hunters and tradition-keepers. They generally divide all 
men out of their fraternity into two classes: the one not desi- 
rous, the other not worthy, of being initiated into their 
lore. So, too, those delicate tastes and sensibilities which 
love to linger over the vestiges of the past, and to enter into 
the simple annals of human life, and to while away the hours 
amid pleasant rural haunts, most commonly retire from ob- 
servation. In some men of genial heart, like Izaak Walton 
and Walter Scott, it breaks out, and displays the secret 
sources of a pure happiness. Howitt has been a close observer 
of nature. He knows the succession of early spring flowers ; 
he takes notice of the lines and angles of branches and of 
trees, and loves even the vermin of the woods. He feels, 
too, the debt of obligation and gratitude which he owes to 
the firesides and fields of his native land, to all the mighty 
men who have lived there, whose names the world has con- 
sented to reverence, and to the industry and toil which have 
made England the garden of the earth. No one who has 
preceded him in the same subject, has spoken more discreet- 
ly of those great artificial barriers which so broadly separate 
in England, men of the same blood and soil. He knows 
that he has been describing luxuries, not the needful elements 
of happiness. He finds the trail of the serpent in fair lawns, 
and a cheerful spirit in a cotter’s hut. He is aware of the 
false standard of estimating men and things, which prevails 
in England ; that intellectual and moral qualities are but 
secondary things, when compared to the grandeur of equipa- 
ges and the style of dinners ; and that every class of English 
society is dashed with elements of bitterness. We believe 
that if this truth were fully understood, there would not be so 
much outcry about the privileges of the nobility. But we 
do not believe that a tradesman has the least scruple in dis- 
turbing the composure of “ His Grace,” by presenting him 
a lawful bill, though by frequent tender it may have be- 
come a dun. The English, however, are very willing to 
admit, that very many humbugs prevail among them. But 
perhaps they see not all that others do. They say they 
are willing these distinctions should be continued in society, 
because without them they could not look for the perform- 
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ance of common domestic services. They are willing to pay 
their enormous taxes, because incurred by their own pur- 
chase of glory. They are willing to continue their immense 
public debt, because it is owed to themselves, and therefore 
what comes out of their pockets returns there again. This 
seems to us much the same as if they said, there was no 
blood shed in their civil wars because they fought with each 
other. But we will hope with Howitt, that though there are 
abuses, there are remedies. Now that England glories in the 
emancipation of her foreign slaves, she may perhaps turn her 
attention to the bondage system which prevails in her own 
northern counties. Howitt is a reverencer of the good cheer 
of his native land. He has some passages which are in 
awful opposition to even the loosest interpretation of a tem- 
perance pledge, but it is principally when he is describing 
the feasting of honest yeomen, when their work or fair is 
finished. ‘There is, perhaps too, rather an excess of regard 
to the merely outward man, in a few passages like the fol- 
lowing: 


“T can conceive nothing which bears on its surface the aspect of 
the perfection of human society, so much as this assembling of a 
choice party of those who have nothing to do but to enjoy life, in 
the house of some hospitable, wealthy man, in some one of the ter- 
restrial paradises of this kingdom.”—Vol. 1, p. 27. 


Or this, 


“T think if there be a perfection in human life, it is to be found, 
so far as all the goods of Providence and the easy elegancies of 
society can make it so, in the rural life of the English nobility and 
gentry.”—Vol. 1, p. 40. 


But these, and even more offences if he were guilty of 
them, would be fully offset by a worthy moral which he 
gives us: 


“ We shall be made to feel that no philosophy is good, which does 
not include the poor in its theory; no religion is sound, which does 
not recognise their kinship; no legislation is wise, which does not 
operate for their physical and intellectual benefit; and no country 
can be said to be truly prosperous, where the multitude is not 
respectable, enlightened, and happy.”—Vol. 2, p. 311. , 


Means of happiness and improvement, abundant and inex- 
NO. XI.—VOL. VI. 23 
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haustible, he has indeed shown to be open to all classes, in 
the large means enjoyed by the rich, in the privileges of 
crowded districts, in the retirement of a nook of the world, 
and in the rough clod upon which the laborer tramples. He 
ventures to vindicate the huntsman and the angler against 
the charge of cruelty, and indeed, he finds it much more dif- 
ficult to justify a factory. He passes smoothly over all those 
aggravating subjects, whether of petty abuse or gross tyran- 
ny, which in the view of many are thought to be preparing 
for his country a fiery trial. He would exhaust the good in 
every institution and subject before condemning it, and un- 
veil those sources of happiness which men pass by because 
they are so near to them. He has a good word to say for 
the preacher of religion, and yet he is the only English au- 
thor of this day, whose works we have read, of whom we 
should find it difficult to say, solely from his works, whether 
he were Whig or Tory, Churchman or Dissenter. 

Mr. Miller’s book is in the same spirit though somewhat 
different in detail. He, too, writes to implant a love of na- 
ture in the bosoms of his readers ; and to do this he enters 
into those minutiz of humble domestic life, where the most 
winning and the most intelligible examples of quiet virtue are 
to be found. Though not unknown to fame, his life has been 
sustained by the labor of his hands. Literary tastes and a 
cheerful spirit have made him the wild country urchin, hap- 
py evenin toil. His book consists of sketches which breathe 
the fresh air of rural life, and sentiments uncontaminated by 
modern corruptions. Old customs and habits he reverences ; 
humble life is to him the ideal of virtue and joy. After 
twenty years’ separation from his village home he revisits 
it, and the first sketch in his volume which records his feel- 
ings, is perhaps the most delightful and original of its con- 
tents. He finds in the old clock and mirror the traces of the 
years which have passed over him and them, and all the 
moral which the years have taught. He revisits old haunts, 
with the experience of a man and the heart of a boy. Former 
playmates and amusements, village superstitions, the village 
belle, the justice, the old fisherman or woodman or gamekeeper, 
have each their chapter, and a melancholy but warm coloring 
mingles with the re-existence which memory gives to them. 
The old customs of travelling, set in contrast with the mod- 
ern extravagances of steam, are made to appear so much 
more natural in the comparison, as well nigh to persuade us 
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that the pillion, the passage-boat, and the carrier’s van, to 
say nothing of the humanity of the old coachman, have been 
most shamefully misused. These sketches are illustrations 
of the combined effect of natural beauties and human senti- 
ments. Who could fail to make a good book on this subject, 
with such a country as England for its illustration? A coun- 
try, every inch of whose soil, every stone and hillock and 
lake and mountain and flowing stream of which is consecra- 
ted to romance or to some interest of the human heart. Its 
natural productions and advantages surpass those of any other 
region of the earth of twice its territory. It is absolutely a 
matter of amazement to the mind to contemplate how Eng- 
land is crowded with natural advantages and beauties, and 
storied with mighty interests. For it contains after all but a 
very straitened and narrow portion of the earth’s surface. 
It is amusing to see John Bull in London, fold his coat around 
him or draw close to the fire, on some raw spring morning, 
saying, “‘there must be a deal of snow up in the northern 
part of England,” at the same time looking and pointing as 
if he spoke of a region which lay near to the North Pole. 
But if he were to place himself in the centre of his country, 
he could not travel two hundred miles in any one direction 
without getting out of it. From the North Foreland to the 
Landsend, both rough, rocky promontories, stretching far out 
from the line of the coast, there is scarcely a space of three 
hundred and seventy miles. And from the little pinmark of 
land where stands Berwick on Tweed to the southern shore, 
the distance is even less. England and Wales together con- 
tain less than fifty-eight thousand square miles; New York 
alone, exclusive of the great Lakes, contains an area of forty- 
six thousand miles, and the United States more than two 
millions of miles. We cross our state boundaries between 
meals, and often put two states between our starting and our 
resting point in the interval of a day. We sometimes have 
advices across three thousand miles of ocean in advance of 
those from distant cities in our own land. Still the English- 
man speaks of his little island as if it were the whole world. 
He builds great bridges over little streams, and if the mate- 
rials were combustible, the river would be pumped dry before 
the bridge could be rescued from the flame. He speaks of 
travelling to the sea-coast for fresh air and bathing, while 
there is scarcely an hour in the day, or a sheltered valley, 
when and where the air is not saturated with sea damp. 
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He speaks of districts as if they were states, and when on his 
rambles in the north or south, the east or west, though he 
would scarcely feel discomfort in the want of food or sleep 
in the interval which it would occupy to take him to his 
home—he waits as longingly for the mail which is to bring 
the news of London, as if he were in India expecting an over- 
land despatch. It is perfectly amusing to watch the starting 
of an English stage-coach in town or country You would 
think the unfortunate insides and outsides were alike about 
to emigrate. And all this about a country, the four extreme 
points of which you may see in as many days. The more 
amazing, therefore, is it to observe how that little spot of land 
is crowded with trade and riches—how fertile it is in natural 
productions, and what interesting lore it has storied up du- 
ring fifteen centuries! McCulloch says there are five hun- 
dred and fifty rivers and rivulets in England and Wales. 
Of these, at least, twenty-five are very serviceable in navi- 
gation, but it would take some hundred of the others to fill 
the Erie Canal, and one of our great Lakes would probably 
hold them all. And there are likewise countless canals in 
England, some real mountains, and some sheets of water 
which come under the geographical definition of a lake. 
There is even an attempt at a waterfall here and there, and 
the guide books use the phrases of “ foaming cataract” and 
* tremendous uproar” in describing them ;—though our most 
charitable judgment at the sight of them was, that the precipice 
was inclined to throw the responsibility of making a water- 
fall upon the water, while the water thought the greater obli- 
gation lay upon the height of the precipice, and as in other 
cases where the responsibility is shifted from one party to 
another, nothing is done ; there was neither water nor height, 
and consequently no waterfall. 

But England has riches which cannot be ridiculed either 
on the ground of diminutive size or disproportionate descrip- 
tion. ‘The single elements of the wealth of other nations are 
combined inher. Fishing and maining, agriculture and man- 
ufactures, draw from her soil and waters all the comforts and 
luxuries of life, while commerce barters their excess for real 
or imagined riches of foreign growth. Gold and silver, tin, 
copper, and iron, are the products of some counties, while 
marble, freestone, slate, alabaster, coal, alum, salt, and ful- 
ler’s earth, seem to form a substratum to the soil where they 
are most needed. A population of fourteen millions of hu- 
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man beings, calls forth to light and turns to use, this buried 
wealth. And then science carries to perfection every imple- 
ment employed in a thousand uses; it turns the barren heath, 
the fenny bog, and the dry, ungenial soil to some purposes. 
In simplifying processes, and developing resources, it multi- 
plies the means of industry, and even if the factory takes the 
employment from a thousand and gives it to ten, it makes 
those ten work all the faster. There is nothing like a factory 
to cure lazy habits, and quicken the dull plodding laborer. 
Even degenerate Rome may find some hope for its indolent 
and starving populace, in the shuttles and looms which now 
make a lively but most un-Italian like music upon the Cam- 
pus Martius. Even the dreamy Neapolitan quickens his steps 
as he passes within sound of the reels which Yankee enter- 
prise has made to spin in sight of Vesuvius and Bai. The 
Englishman, however, scarcely needs such incitement. And 
then what diversity of habit, occupation, and character do 
we find comprised within the narrow limits of England. 
The coast is surrounded by hardy fishermen, the soil is 
pierced by miners and colliers, and intersected by canals 
and railways. ‘There are spots where art has reared its 
most finished structures, adorned them with every imagined 
conceit of taste and luxury, so that the human beings who 
dwell there have reached the utmost pitch of social refine- 
ment; and there are secluded regions where nature and hu- 
man life are in as primitive a condition as on the verges of 
our own Western settlements. This is another feature of 
England which strikes the traveller with amazement. We 
conceive of that island, so limited it is, as wholly brought 
under the influences which some portions of it share in per- 
fection. We should hardly dream of backwoodsmen and 
wild cattle as existing there. We think that fifteen centuries 
must have disseminated common information and experience, 
so that only individuals, at least, and not districts should be 
ignorant of them. But thisis far from the truth. There are 
regions where rude and primitive simplicity still prevails, 
for which “ Lunnun”’ is as far distant and as inconceivable as 
Jerusalem. You may find at least five dialects or languages 
on that little island ; millions of beings who can neither write 
nor read ; districts where there is neither church nor chapel, 
nor field-preaching, nor school-house, nor doctor, nor lawyer, 
where the old Roman plough and harrow still labor the soil, 
and where the cattle are killed or cured by charms. In 
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England you may find every conceivable gradation in the 
scale of humanity. Howitt has two chapters, entitled 
‘‘Nooks in the Woods,” and after reading his description 
of them, our only wonder is how he happened to get out. 

Each district is celebrated for some particular art or pro- 
duce. Cheeses take their names from villages and counties, 
and so do cattle and even men. The Italian peasants, when 
not ten miles away from their own native village or city, in- 
variably call themselves “ forestieri,” or foreigners ; but, if 
the English peasant does not take that name, he feels some- 
thing of its signification. Wrestlers contend with all the 
greater bravery if they have the honor of different and rival 
counties to support. Hereford and Worcester are famed for 
their orchards ; Kent, for orchards and hop grounds; York- 
shire and Lancashire, for their spinning and weaving dales ; 
Derbyshire, for mines and quarries; Surrey, for its heath 
and woodlands; Berkshire, for its flowery meadows ; Lin- 
colnshire, for its fens; Wiltshire, for its downs ; Norfolk, for 
wheat ; Stafford and Warrick, for potteries ; Gloucester, for 
teazles ; Devon and Cornwall, for mines of tin and copper. 
Even the agricultural implements, the food, clothing, and 
habitations of the peasantry, exhibit broad distinctions. But 
over all, in the sequestered and in the most familiar regions, 
there is an exquisite finish which falls cheerfully on the eye 
of a traveller, presenting him with scenes which have ever 
the beauty of youth and the loveliness of age. In no coun- 
try are there more subjects for the landscape drawer and the 
sketcher. Even the road-side cultivation resembles a finished 
garden, its luxuriance shows taste and care. The tree by 
the village ale-house, the barley mow in the field, the vene- 
rable porch of the cottage covered with woodbine, the taste- 
ful lodge of the noble mansion, the group of cattle in repose, 
and the ivy-mantled church, are all objects which, in Eng- 
land, have a peculiar beauty. The villagers do not there 
as here, place their houses directly upon the high road, pre- 
senting a blank front to the sun and to the passer-by, but 
withdraw them behind some little hillock, or conceal them 
with trees and hedges. The most is made of every thing. 
It certainly does appear an over-saving at the expense of 
nicety, to see young and old following a vehicle to gather 
every fraction of manure, but the offended taste is satisfied 
again when the effect appears in the velvet green of the grass 
before each rustic door-way. Here you will see the smooth 
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race-ground, sacred from all intruders ;—there, the fantasti- 
cally cut yew tree, the ancient road-side cross, the patient, but 
heavily laden donkey. Even the names of places and of 
things are characteristic of English peculiarities. We know 
how merry the English make themselves at our expense in 
the matter of names, but we must tell them that the laugh is 
not all on their side. To say nothing of the Shoreditch, the 
Pell Mell, the Crutched Friars, the Petticoat Lane, the Frig- 
stairs, Houndsditch, etc., of London, one must make up all 
manner of mouths to pronounce some of the country names. 
They bear no trace of Grecian muse, vale, or isle. They 
are thoroughly and purely English. Yet the history of Eng- 
land and all her institutions is written inher names. Thisis 
singularly instanced in the name of the city of Rochester. Its 
original name derived from the swift river on the banks of 
which it stands was Dourbryf, softened by the Romans into 
Durobrovis, roughened by the Saxons into Hroffe, to which 
add the usual castrum, or caestre, as a Roman station, and 
you have the modern name. “ Brasenose” is certainly a 
most astounding title, though borne by one of the colleges at 
Oxford. Tradition and record both assert that Alfred’s habi- 
tation at Oxford was divided among the three ancient lite- 
rary societies which now constitute University, Oriel, and 
Brasenose Colleges, the first claiming his school, the second 
his church, and the third his palace, especially that part of it 
which was occupied as the brasinium, or brasin-huse, or brew- 
house. Oxford itself does not suggest now, except to the 
orthographist, its original title of Oxenford. 

To sum up the natural attractions of England, there is its 
hoary age which clothes every stone and hill-side with vene- 
rableness. The old bell on Chester cathedral, which bears 
date, A. D. 606, is some centuries younger than the walls and 
ruins upon which it looks, in that ancient Roman town. Here 
and there a yew tree or an oak stands as an ancient land- 
mark of divisions, the partners to which are now unknown. 
The plough and the pick-axe turn up curious remains of 
every age since the flood. The scathed hills show the pro- 
gress of centuries, and in some single field shall be found the 
vestiges of countless races and species of animals, insects, 
and vegetables. There is age but not exhaustion on the 
face of nature there. The green ivy is as ancient as the 
ruin which it binds while it disjoins. The oaks still cling to 
the soil where they have grown for centuries, and though 
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they now grow no longer, they still find nurture there. Each 
generation of animal and vegetable life comes forth fresh to 
its appropriate sphere, and the rain and the dew still fall in 
fruitful abundance ;—and yet the face of nature seems in 
England to wear a more venerable aspect than in any other 
land. Its pleasant fields look green in winter, but even 
in summer they wear the mantle of age. Its hills and val- 
leys seem to slope with lovelier curves than elsewhere, and 
the land is trod by brave and honest men, and supports hos- 
pitable hearts. 

Now to all these riches and attractions which nature has 
accumulated upon England, are to be added all its associa- 
tions as a scene of human life for so many ages. Wander- 
ing tribes made it their resting place, and its oldest relics are 
those of their worships. It has seen invasion and conquest, 
recovered freedom, foreign colonization and civil strife, the 
wars of petty chiefs and of great parties, violent changes in 
government, and intervals of confusion and anarchy, rebel- 
lion, restoration, and revolution, king-craft and queen-craft, 
the sway of regents, the dominion of Lord Protector and the 
dictation of amilitia. It has been the land of Romans, Danes, 
Picts, Saxons, and Normans, and though its present posses- 
sors glory above others in ancestral pride, their blood is min- 

led from more races than that of any other nation upon the 
earth. Of all these masters and events it has traces. It has 
produced more learned men in every department, has made 
more valuable inventions and discoveries, and has tested by 
hard proof, and purchased at a severe cost, more principles 
of morality, religion, and government, than any other nation 
on the globe. Of all its great men too, it has memorials 
either in fable, tradition, or richly storied literature. All its 
inventions and discoveries have been there put to their fullest 
known use. The principles which it has tested, and earned 
by blood, have been put into exercise and made to draw for- 
ward in slow, but visible progress, the best interests of soci- 
ety. We believe that if every human being in England 
were exterminated, and every structure there rased to the 
level of the earth, enough would remaifi beneath the surface 
of the soil in vast foundations, artificial works, inscribed cor- 
ner-stones, and sepulchral records, to tell what the nation 
once was. 

With all these treasures of antiquarian lore, these vestiges 
of great and humble men, and relics of by-gone customs and 
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feelings, there is a mine of interest opened there for litera- 
ture, whose riches are inexhaustible. Never did we form a 
just estimate of that frame of soul which brought our ances- 
tors over to these lands, till we beheld the land which they 
left. The question which the luxuriant beauty and the 
peaceful happiness of English fields first suggested to our 
mind was, how could those who could best appreciate it, 
whose hearts must have loved it most, thus turn their backs 
upon the graves of their fathers, and take a last look of so 
deara home! True, we shall be told that England was not 
then what it is now, but neither was our country then what it 
is now, but what Cromwell called it, ‘a black, howling wil- 
derness.”” However, the fact that they did leave it, cheer- 
fully, and with an unfainting heart, proves what the energies 
and reaches of that heart were. But their struggles have 
added one more tale of interest to the chronicles of that land 
whence they came out. They too, were Englishmen. The 
rare material for a happy employment of time which Eng- 
lish scenery and life thus affords, is composed of so many 
elements, that men of a multitude of tastes may all be suited. 
Religion, superstition, heraldry, military tactics, field sports 
and holiday amusements, ballads and old tomb stones, are 
the heads of but a few of the subjects here gathered. The 
spirit to follow out one or an other is found in every English- 
man, and foreigners catch the fancy as genially as did our 
own Washington Irving and Dewey, with the first current of 
English air. 

The Druidical remains of Stonehenge, of Avebury, in 
Wiltshire, and Chapel House, in Oxfordshire, are a few of 
many which cover the whole land, making a wonder for 
~ ages, a riddle for scholars, a hobby for antiquarians. At 
Abergwilli, in Caermarthenshire, is the hoary rock, known 
for ages as the magician Merlin’s Cave. The solitary rustic 
even now fears it in broad daylight. At Festiniog, Meri- 
onethshire, is another cave-like rock, known as Hugh Lloyd’s 
pulpit, the scene, likewise, of magical enchantments. Never 
will Wayland Wood lose its fearful power over the benight- 
ed urchin, which it has for centuries possessed, as the spot 
where a cruel uncle murdered two infants, thus founding, in 
fact, the beautiful ballad of the ‘“* Children in the Wood.” 
Howitt and Miller have both recorded some of the supersti- 
tions which still prevail in England. The latter says: 

NO. XI.—VOL. VI. 24 
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“T have seen charms worn for the ague; horse-shoes nailed on 
the threshold to keep out the witch; rowen tree to ward off all 
spells; and part of a coffin carried in the pocket to keep off the 
cramp, and have frequently heard of people flocking to an execu- 
tion, to touch the hand of the man that was hung, as a cure for the 
evil. I once saw a woman draw her little naked child three times 
through a black currant bush, to make it grow, she believing that it 
was bewitched. Watching on St. Mark’s eve is still believed in by 
hundreds; and although few have the courage to attempt it, yet 
they fully credit that the spirits of those who are doomed to die 
that year, pass into the church.” 


The vestiges of old Romanism and of still older Catholicism 
in England are full of romance. In spite of all the violence of 
Puritans and Commonwealth men, many relics of so called 
‘“‘ scandalous” decorations and “ idolatrous” practices still re- 
main. Every little hamlet has some vestige of them, and many 
churches and ruins exhibit them almost perfect. On the front of 
the abbey church at Bath, we remember to have seen all the 
heavenly paraphernalia of Jacob’s dream sculptured in stone, 
the Deity at the top, the patriarch at the bottom, and angels 
clambering upon the rounds. On the tower of St. John’s 
Church at Chester, is a statue of that apostle, with a little 
lamb jumping up to him. The tradition of the church is, 
that the apostle was to travel till he found such a lamb, and 
on the spot where he found it to build a church: which all 
took place here. Moderate men were for purifying, not for 
destroying, and their care has preserved to us at least the 
main fabric of those venerable churches and august cathe- 
drals which cover the land. In these solemn remains of a 
faith which thus proved itself to possess many of the elements 
of grandeur and permanence, the religious feelings of scores 
of generations are chronicled, and some of the best and the 
worst individuals in each generation are commemorated in 
sculptured stone. Hallowed feelings must they excite in 
every mind. The old rooks which caw in their gray towers, 
and the ivy which creeps over their venerable walls, by the 
length of years allotted to them, are the best companions of 
these ancient temples. They preach when no living voice 
speaks’ within them. ‘Tintern Abbey has called out more 
religious feeling than any sermon. York Minster, even alone 
with the quiet moonlight, fulfils the better part of the purpose 
for which it was reared. Demons and fabled monsters filled 
the less honored places outside of these structures, support- 
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ing the buttresses and the water-spouts, while only saints 
were admitted within. Nor is it worth while to attempt to 
reform this arrangement. 

Not in structures alone, but in games, and traditions, and 
fireside tales, and rustic annals, has the elder christian faith 
of England left traces. Neither the miracle nor the morality 
now remain, but the incidents which composed them, still 
continue in fragmentary superstitions. The festivities of 
Easter and Christmas have their faint relics. May-day, in 
some rural districts, has its ancient glory attested in a few 
vestiges. The former splendor of all these observances be- 
gan to wither after the Reformation, and though England was 
never at heart wholly Puritan, yet the single fact that the 
Book of Sports and Sunday Amusements required a royal 
sanction to force them upon the people, proves that a new 
leaven had long been mingling with the hallowed usages of past 
ages. ‘There was a time when, at the sound of the passin 
bell for a funeral, every individual in castle, hall, or field, 
who heard it, left his occupation to kneel in prayer for the 
soul of the departed. The venerable sexton who struck the 
solemn tones, made known by his strokes the age and sex of 
the deceased, as also whether single or in a married state. 
Howitt gives a curious extract on this matter from an ancient 
homily : 


“ The fourme of the Trinity was founden in manne, that was 
Adam our forefader, of earth oon personne; and Eve, of Adam, the 
secunde personne; and of them both was the third person. At the 
deth of a manne, three bellis shulde be ronge as his knyll, in wor- 
scheppe of the Trinetie ; and for a womanne, who was the secunde 
personne of the Trinetie, two bellis should be rungen.”— Vol. ii. 
pp. 355-6. 


The fairy superstitions too, beautiful as the greensward, 
the daisy cup, and the sparkling dew, have their traces in 
sequestered regions. Many are there who still believe them, 
especially in Wales, but never will they be obliterated from 
English literature.—In the place of those ancient games and 
observances, which once made every day in the year a holi- 
day or holy day, no new ones have sprung up. English wri- 
ters think that their nation is fast becoming prosaical. But 
after all, do not the lingering traces, and the historical re- 
membrances and traditions of these ancient usages, possess 
really greater charms, than when they lived complete in the 
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hearts of the people. The romance of them has wholly 
sprung out of their ashes. Grievous fear, gloomy anticipation, 
and expensive cost, attended their former influence. The 
primitive people, whom we envy for their merry-makings 
and wild superstitions, would perhaps have preferred a mo- 
dern feast to an ancient show ; at any rate, they were terri- 
bly afraid of the woods and dales and graveyards, which 
their fancy had filled with mysterious mischief-workers. 
Still there are amusements enough remaining, grafted on 
those which are past, to justify the epithet of ‘* merry Eng- 
land.” The wakes and fairs and statutes, the wrestling and 
cricket-matches, occupy as large a place in the hearts of the 
people, as ever did a Christmas pageantry. Ben Jonson’s 
‘“‘ Bartholomew Fair” might well nigh serve as a description 
of similar gatherings, at this day, over the villages of Eng- 
land. Rare exhibitions of humanity may still be seen at them. 
Puppets and Harlequins of all sorts, little theatrical repre- 
sentations, eating and drinking booths, and cheap showy 
wares, cover the ground. One is amazed to see what ridi- 
culous nonsense and trash will delight the lower classes of 
England. They find abundant amusement in the most tri- 
fling scenes, which our populace would not have patience to 
look at fora moment. These reflections come to us with the 
memory of a large fair for the annual sale of lambs, which 
we observed minutely. Around the outskirts of the field, 
truly English scenes presented themselves. Large flocks of 
sheep were driven about, utterly unconscious of any purpose 
in their movements. The shepherd dogs, with wonderful 
sagacity, caught at a glance of their master’s eye the direc- 
tion which the sheep must take, and then with a snapping 
bark, a gentle bite of the wool, and a vigorous push against 
the body of the innocents, forced them into their course. If 
one sheep left the flock to climb a bank, or stray into a pas- 
ture, two dogs, one on each side, would seize him by the 
neck, and he suffered until he returned. With what an air 
of conscious superiority does the dog thus guide the sheep. 
He seems to know both their value and their ignorance. He 
will look up at his master, and catching the command, will run 
over the backs of a whole flock, posting himself at a corner, 
to cut off their march from one to another direction. The 
sight of the humanity at this fair was not so innocently inte- 
resting. Proofs of long and hard industry, of deep happiness 
and honest glee, were there in abundance; but interlopers, 
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vagabonds, and those who win away labor-won money with- 
out an equivalent, were there also. Satan came up with the 
multitude. Here was a slight booth erected of the most tawdry 
and filthy patches. Ona platform in front of it, stood aman with 
a hard sensual countenance, two boys, and two girls, dressed 
to imitate actors, with much display of nastiness, indecency, 
and rags. The man (was he the father ?) guided the per- 
formance with a most ridiculous show of dignity. A few 
cantrips having been acted outside, he was endeavoring to 
entice the gaping crowd within, by honied words after this 
wise: ‘I would inform the audience that the outside is but 
an epitome of the inside. Some good seats remain, though 
fast filling up. ‘The performances will commence with sen- 
timental and comic singing—then the wonderful feats of the 
nonpareil youth— the whole to conclude with the much ad- 
mired afterpiece of the Drunken Widow. Admission, thrip- 
pence—the rising members of society, tuppence. A back 
entrance for ladies.” A drum, and two pot covers for cym- 
bals, were additional attractions which he did not mention. 
Thus were the multitude amused. We saw the man, the 
next day, reciting verses at the town cross ; and, on inquiry, 
found that he was, what we had suspected, a worn-out play 
actor, debauched and dissolute. Then there were the com- 
mon games of throwing the stick, the stone, etc. The eating 
booths, bearing the names and residences of their keepers, 
where the drovers who had sold their flocks were making 
merry, and all was fellowship. Then the vast variety of 
homely materials, well defined under the old word wares, 
were exposed for sale, and found ready purchasers ; for as 
among the more refined, the sight of objects excited wants not 
before known. The drunkard drawnoffin acart, and the wist- 
ful countenances of some boys, longing to see the cart overset 
in crossing a deep ditch, the patient jackasses suffering all in- 
dignities without reproach or resistance —the women dealers 
in trumpery, with winning smiles, tempting the young—the 
hesitating looks of purchasers, when making the hard deci- 
sion between the riband and horn spoon, and the sure six- 
pence,—these were all exhibitions, called out only by the 
yearly festival, but living through the interval, and working 
within the elements of the true John Bull character in the 
sturdy yeomanry of England. Tap-room jokes and stories, 
village festivities, churchyard gossip, roadside speculations 
on crops and markets, the harvest home, the wedding, and 
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the burial, call out honest sympathies, and reveal the deep 
sources of quiet happiness, which ages of partial religious, 
intellectual, and moral culture, have shed over rural Eng- 
land. 

Deeper even than the traces of ancient superstitions and 
1? are the ancient baronial and feudal usages of Eng- 
and. So long as the hoary turrets of one ancient castle 
stand firm on the land, so long will the sentiments under 
which they were reared and tenanted by warriors and was- 
sailers and nobles, still remain. The depths of these senti- 
ments in ancient times, alone sustains them now. The 
gigantic Gothic castle, looking proudly around upon hun- 
dreds of mud and timber tenements, presents in the contrast, 
an overwhelming argument that this one man was born to be 
a noble, and that herd of men to be his vassals. If a lord 
had once procured the erection of such a tower of strength, 
he had cemented for a length of time, his power over his 
serfs. His high abode on cliff or summit, most naturally 
gave to him the honors of proportionate superiority; he was 
their protector, and therefore their master. As they took 
refuge in the valley that the mountain might protect them 
from the blasts of heaven, so they clustered beneath the grim 
walls and battlements of his abode, that the violence of man 
against them might be kept back from on high. They were 
willing to purchase protection at the cost of much of that, of 
which, without such protection, they would have lost all. 
When the simple business of the peasant had led him far 
from his dwelling, the lofty citadel would be his landmark ; 
and he must have been quite advanced for that period in his 
ideas of human relations, who presumed to question the right 
by which that tower should be the abode of a man like him- 
self, while he found his home beneath so humble a roof. 
Another point that indicates the tendency to perpetuation, 
which the relation between lord and serf would have when once 
established, is found in the peaceful, as well as in the violent 
scenes of those times. Though the peasantry, all the world 
over, are fond of occasional scenes of solemn or joyful ob- 
servance, of stated seasons for particular rites and merriment, 
we can call to mind no single instance in which the observ- 
ance of any such occasion, has originated with themselves. 
Whether it be from want of confidence in themselves, or of 
deference to each other, or from a conflict of petty interests, 
or some other cause, the people of themselves have not gener- 
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ally consecrated their solemn and festive observances. The 
riest, or the feudal superior, has ever been their author. 
ere was an unbounded means for perpetuating the power 
of the lord. The occurrences in his family were of the first 
interest to all his peasantry ; to this they looked for every occa- 
sion which should diversify the uniform tenor of their lives. 
A birth or wedding, a coming of age, or succession to a title, 
would open the heart of a lord, and excite anew the aflec- 
tions of the serfs. Wine and ale would flow in profusion ; 
the nobles would feast on delicacies, the serfs on necessaries. 
The church ceremonials and attire, the merry bells, the ces- 
sation of labor, the hoped-for removal of an old abuse, the 
promise of a new privilege, would serve as excitements to 
successive pleasures. A favored few who had interest with 
lord and people, the ballad-singer, the story-teller, or the 
skillful in diseases of man or brute, would obtain admittance 
into the castle, to exchange compliments with butler or house- 
keeper, perhaps with the high master. When such favored 
ones returned to the waiting crowd without, how would each 
little incident become a marvel in falling from their lips. It 
is only by measuring the power of sympathy in joy, that we 
can estimate the increase of authority and fealty made in a 
common festive observance. And then the mournful sounds 
which issued from the castle, would descend with the first 
breeze to the valley. The lamentation which illness or death 
caused in the castle, would be echoed back to the mountain 
peak in one loud blast of sorrow. By the sympathy of his 
sorrow, too, the growth of new attachments is to be meas- 
ured. These occasions of joy or mourning, had the greater 
influence from depending upon the uncertainties of life, in- 
stead of being marked in a calendar. ‘They were observed 
with more real feeling than the regularly appointed days of 
the church. When they had passed, they would serve as 
dates for the community, and many a good mother when 
seeking to number the years of her child’s life or death, has 
been obliged first to think, if she did not likewise speak, of a 
similar event which happened in the castle of the lord. Just 
as the honors and misfortunes of a noble family, are in their 
turn chronicled by kingly successions, dynasties and battles. 
Standing amid the hoary ruins of Kenilworth, Ragland, 
and Chepstow castles, or the more perfect remains of War- 
wick, we can call back the forms, sentiments, and circum- 
stances of their ancient inmates. What were the matrons 
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who there shared rule with their lords, or the maidens who 
were reared there from infancy? What spirits must they 
have had, who with violence without and superstition with- 
in, called it their home? When the forests bent and roared 
with the fierce storm, and the wind howled in terrific notes, 
and the setting sun left gloom ; when the frequent strife, the 
robber excursion or the hunt, called off all who wielded 
sword or wore armor, there must have been a beating of 
hearts, a counting of beads, a registering of vows to our Good 
Lady of Peace. Even for a quiet abode, without fear of 
man’s power or devil’s cunning, such spots would hardly 
find congenial sympathies in many female spirits now. The 
father (how seldom do we see an old baron named by that 
title) might be returning all bloody from a fray, mailed and 
in full armor. There must have been strange children in 
those days, who loved the kisses of a father “in this garb. 
The process of education too, must have a strange one. The 
females, finding their employment within doors in tapestry 
or painting, or in speculating upon the chances which might 
bring a young knight to their abode; the son would learn his 
trade in the woods or the tilt-yard. Grievous abuses there 
were in those days, (and so are there now,) but there is a 
charm about their manes which brightens over their desola- 
tion. Pleasantly restored are many of their features in the 
books now before us, and the traces which these institutions 
have left upon England, will scarcely ever be obliterated. 
With the romance of ages gathered around them, with stately 
and melancholy remains to attest their former unmeasured 
influence, they form subjects of inexhaustible literary inter- 
est. Still are there nobles, squires, and peasants, and so 
there are all over the world, whether these names designate 
them or not. The distinctions are based on something more 
stubborn than names. And yet when men have quarrelled 
about them, it has often been merely for the names. True, 
the romance-hunter in England, when looking over into a 
storied park and upon a baronial remain, is vexed at the 
height of the opposing wall, and embarrassed at the warning 
which tells him that “ man-traps and spring-guns” are set 
within. Mr. Miller even stands up for the poacher, and 
maintains that he is often an injured man. Feudal tyranny 
has indeed left its worst elements in that where ten luxuriate 
in privileges, thousands suffer bitter want. In this there is 
no romance. But even if you will feed the starving way- 
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side pilgrim with a good dinner, he too having eaten it, will 
ladden you with tales of ancient noblesse and feudalism. 

Scattered thickly over England, are spots consecrated by 
the important deeds which have been acted there, or the great 
men, in themselves a host, who there saw the light, or pass- 
ed their days, or are making their long resting place. Tri- 
vial incidents, too, from the mere perpetuity of their tradi- 
tions, have clothed many scenes with interest. Standing upon 
the beach at Southampton, your feet will be wet with the 
same tide which humbled the majesty of Canute, and gave 
such a deep-toned rebuke to his flatterers. In New Forest, a 
stone now marks the spot where stood the tree from which 
glanced the arrow, from Sir Walter Tyrrell’s bow, upon the 
devoted Rufus. The forest of Sherwood still has traces and 
traditions of Robin Hood, and in Hathersage, Derbyshire, is 
seen the grave of his companion Little John. All over the 
land are battle-grounds and monumental pillars. Each dale 
has its historic narrative, each wood its wild story, each hill 
its tale of the olden time. Here is a village which rejoices in 
the remembered pageantry of a royal visit ; the neighboring 
castle still preserves undefiled the state bed in which the 
monarch rested, and perhaps he condescended to quaff a 
goblet at the old ale house. Dorking in Surrey rejoices in 
the fame of its large fowls, with five claws on each feet. In 
the absence of more interesting associations, George Fox still 
lives among the fields where he exercised his gifts. Gad’s 
Hill will never lose the fame which Shakspeare has given to 
it as the scene of Falstaff’s exploits. Dunmow in Essex, and 
Whichenovre Manor in Staffordshire, will ever have a la- 
mentable interest to every married pair, as the places where 
so many unsuccessful claims were advanced to the flitch of 
bacon, promised to those who in a married state lived happily 
together for a year and a day. The chair in which vic- 
torious competitors were carried at the former place, is still 
preserved in the church. There are records of success- 
ful claimants of it, from the time of its institution in the 
reign of Henry IIL, and there are even vestiges of the cus- 
tom now. That so many who claimed it were put by, is of 
course to be explained by the difficulty of the conditions, and 
the institution seems well to have served the purpose for 
which it was designed, viz., ‘‘to convince the nuns of the 
priory that marriage was not such a state of felicity as was 
fondly conceived by unmarried people.” In the Spectator, 
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Nos. 607 and 608, are some curious extracts from the records 
in the other place where the custom prevailed, and they offer 
a truly melancholy commentary on the matrimonial state. 
But two couples were successful during the first century ; the 
husband in one case was a sea captain, who had been absent 
from his wife from the day of his wedding to the day of his 
claim. The wife in the other case was dumb. One couple 
who received the bacon by perjury, lost it the next moment 
by disputing how it should be dressed. Another “ found a 
secret compunction rising in his mind,” when he came to that 
clause of the oath which declares, that were he sole and his 
wife sole, he should take her before all the women in the 
world. Another thought that having fulfilled the conditions 
between first loving and marrying, he was entitled to the 
reward. Happy was Joceline Jolly, in having a slice allow- 
ed him for good behavior during “the space of the first 
month, commonly called the honey-moon.” We may well 
conceive that the highway rung with mirth, as the rustic 
pageantry passed to do honor to any successful pair. Those 
must have been neighborly times, to say nothing of the pro- 
vocatives to scandal. This is but one among many of the 
local observances which have attached interest to particular 
hamlets. 

In Ludlow Castle, Milton’s Comus was first performed, 
with all dramatic effect. In Donington Castle, in Berkshire, 
Chaucer resided and wrote. With the beautiful scenery of 
Wilton before him, Sir Philip Sydney composed his Arcadia. 
In Kenilworth was acted the superb pageantry, the detail of 
which gives such a halo of the olden time to the novel. In 
Fotheringay, the luckless Mary was confined and executed. 
At Chertsey, in Surrey, Cowley and C. J. Fox both occu- 
pied those delightful residences, which now bear their names. 
At Woolsthorpe, in Rutlandshire, where Newton was born, 
he saw the apple fall, which revealed to him the great law 
of nature. Of course the curious who now inspect the iden- 
tical apple, think that they too, under the same circum- 
stances, should have discovered the law. 

Stoke Pogeis Churchyard, near Slough, where Gray is 
buried, is the scene of his incomparable Elegy. ‘Turn where 
we will, and wander where we may, we can never in Eng- 
land be more than one hour’s distance from some spot which 
has seen men or events that have influenced the whole world. 


The detail of them would fill a volume. Oxford glories in 
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having on its soil the ashes of martyrs, Cambridge, in hav- 
ing been the favorite abode of Erasmus, and both in having 
nurtured giants in every walk of literature, religion, science, 
and polity. The little timber and plaster, white and black 
structure, in Henley street, Stratford upon Avon, as being 
the humble shed beneath which Shakspeare was nursed, con- 
tains in the album of its visiters more noble and honored 
names than could probably be gathered from the books of 
the Herald’s College. The plain edifice which fronts the 
market place at Litchfield, with its copper kettle swinging 
over the doorway, is the desecrated birth-place of Dr. John- 
son, whose shape the kettle seems to parody. Ancient ma- 
nor houses and rustic cottages are associated with the names 
of the great statesmen, divines, philosophers, historians, and 
poets of England. The biographer ransacks the musty 
village records to trace the humble parentage, and date the 
birth, baptism and school days of those who have risen from 
the obscurity of peasant life. Happy is he who in sucha 
search can connect a distant and faint trace of artificial no- 
bleness with the descendant of a farmer or day laborer. But 
such researches most generally mock all pride of family and 
name. Huntingdon and its free grammar school claim the 
birth and education of the Lord Protector. The little cot- 
tage standing in the churchyard of Wrington, Somersetshire, 
sheltered the infancy of John Locke. Bristol claims Sebas- 
tian Cabot; Chatterton, Hannah More, Southey, and Cele- 
ridge among its children. It shows in its old church tower 
the oaken chests which the hapless poet has immortalized ; 
in its choir, the armor of Admiral Penn, and behind its altar, 
a master-piece of Hogarth. On the shady banks of the Cam, 
and among the time-honored fabrics of its university, in a 
house since known as the “ Bull Inn,” lived an humble barber 
and his wife, who there hailed Jeremy Taylor as their son. 
Gibbon was born and Pitt died at Putney, in Surrey. Of 
the latter, Stratford Manor-house was the birth-place. The 
village of Islip, in Oxfordshire, claims Edward the Confes- 
sor. A cottage still standing in Elstow, and the jail a mile 
distant, in Bedford, witnessed the birth of John Bunyan and 
the composition of his immortal work. Malmesbury gave a 
surname to the famous William, and birth to him and 
Hobbes. The learned Alcuin was a native of York; Sel- 
den, of Salvington, in Sussex; Alfred and Doctor Butler first 
saw the light at Wantage, a market town in Bershire ; Doc- 
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tor Watts, and Pococke, at Southampton ; and Wareham, in 
Dorset, claims the honor of giving Horace Walpole birth. 
Long as this list might be made, it would for the most part 
exhibit the names of great men and of humble places. Lon- 
don indeed gathered together one by one all whom we have 
mentioned and many more. Within its own smoky walls 
and crowded tenements were born, Blackstone, Byron, Cam- 
den, Colley Cibber, Cowley, Gray, Hogarth, Holcroft, Ben 
Jonson, Milton, Lord Chancellor More, Pope, Spenser, etc. 
With its purlieus or parks, its tottering garrets or palaces, 
are associated undying names. How many roof trees 
throughout England are thus made beautiful and imposing, 
even with their thatch and tiles. 

England, too, has its rural churchyards, its tombs, lowly or 
beautified, the storied walls and pavements of its holy places, 
and its gorgeous sepulchres which cherish the dust of its 
great men, whose fame has made their last resting place so 
many shrines. In Durham Cathedral, rest St. Cuthbert and 
the venerable Bede ; in Worcester Cathedral, Prince Arthur, 
King John, and Bishop Gauden ; Canterbury, besides the 
shrine of Becket, has the tombs of Edward the Black Prince, 
Henry IV., and his queen. Winchester, among many of 
Saxon monarchs, encloses the dust of Queen Boadicea, Al- 
fred the Great, St. Swithin, and Izaak Walton. Evelyn is 
buried at Wotton, in Surrey ; Gibbon, in Fletching church, 
Sussex; Byron, in Hucknall church ; Bacon, at St. Albans; 
Pope, at Twickenham ; Blackstone, at Wallingford. And 
London, too, has gathered from afar the dust of many mighty 
men, to consecrate its abbey, its cathedral, its churches, and 
cemeteries. ‘Two elements of greatness are recognised in 
these sacred repositories—peace and genius, fortune and 
toil. The noble are sure of their memorial, the worthy, even 
if not wishing for, may be confident of theirs. The tablets 
of Ben Jonson, Chaucer, Milton, and Addison, are mean 
when compared with the sculptured monuments of the titled 
by birth, but the worn pavement shows where most steps 
are turned. Certainly one would think a theme was offered 
by all these resting places of the great and the renowned, 
which should give birth to livelier and deeper meditations 
than are uttered in the tasteless pages of Hervey. 

We have given but a faint and brief sketch of the attrac- 
tions which a combination of natural beauties and riches, 
with the associations of human interests, gathers around our 
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own father land. Happy is he who with the opportunity, 
has the taste and the talent toenjoy them. But even for those 
whose eyes have never beheld these storied and beautiful 
scenes, there is a library of literature open to them, only infe- 
rior in interest to the actual features which it delineates. 
Commencing with John Leland, “ the father of English his- 
tory and antiquity,” and coming down through such men as 
Polydoie Virgil, Camden, Hearne, Anthony 4 Wood, and 
Dugdale, whose works show the must of age, we have then 
a full and unbroken succession of writers in every depart- 
ment of natural history, antiquities, poetry, and national 
amusements. ‘The names most familiar to us are those of 
Sir Henry Wotton, Herbert, Izaak Walton, Evelyn, White, 
Strutt, Hone, Wharton, Drummond, and the “Journal of a 
Naturalist.” The volumes, whose details we have now so 
much neglected in uttering our own random reflections, will 
fill, with the other works of their authors, an honored place 
in this department of literature. How France should have 
received its epithet of “‘ La Belle,” and Italy the title of the 
land of song, while England is put by with the cheerful, but 
in no wise romantic or august adjective of “merry,” isa 
mystery tous. ‘True, it has probably witnessed more home 
nursed and heartfelt happiness than any other spot of the old 
world, but it has likewise done more to develop the energies, 
and expand the influences of sterling virtue, and to urge for- 
ward every worthy interest of humanity. Its enemies have 
all honored it while they strove against it. And now, though 
many of its children care not a straw for its natural beauties, 
and multitudes mar the happiness of its rural homes, and 
thousands are wholly ignorant of its rich literary treasures, 
it is still “merry England.” Hard questions of polity and 
legislation, and social interest it has yet to settle, and much 
stormy passion, while demanding their consideration, im- 
pedes their wise and harmonious adjustment. This, then, 
is our last recommendation of our authors’ volumes. The 
result of such labors as theirs, is to soothe passion, to human- 
ize the heart, and to prove to the people that their richest 
blessings conferred by nature, have ever been increased by 
virtuous labor, sound morality, and a mild but authoritative 
religious faith. 
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Art. VII.—1. Tracts for the Times. By Members of the 
University of Oxford. New York: 1839. Charles Henry, 
142 Fulton street. Volume First, Second Edition. 8vo. 
pp- 611. 


2. A Letter to the Right Reverend Father in God, Richard, 
Lord Bishop of Oxford, on the Tendency to Romanism impu- 
ted to Doctrines held of old, as now, in the English Church. 
By the Reverend E. B. Pusey, D. D., late Fellow of Oriel 
College, Regius Professor of Hebrew, and Canon of Christ 
Church. With an Appendix containing Extracts from the 
Tracts for the Times, the Lyra Apostolica, and other pub- 
lications, showing that to oppose Ultra-Protestantism is not 
to favor Popery. From the Second Oxford Edition. New 

fork: 1839. Charles Henry. 8vo. pp. 160, and 24. 


3. A Call to Union on the Principles of the English Reforma- 
tion. .A Sermon preached at the Primary Visitation of Charles 
Thomas, Lord Bishop of Ripon. By WatTeR FarquuaRr 
Hoox, D.D., Vicar of Leeds, and Chaplain in Ordinary 
to the Queen. With Notes and an Appendix containing 
copious Extracts from the Reformers. From the Fourth 
London Edition. New York: 1839. Charles Henry. 
Svo. pp. 131. 


Our readers are doubtless acquainted, as well from other 
sources, as from the article in a former number of this jour- 
nal, with the general character of the controversy which has 
been going on in England for several years past, growing out 
of the publication of the Tracts of the Times, by Members of the 
University of Oxford. ‘These Tracts began to be published in 
the year 1833, and are still continued—amounting, at pre- 
sent, to five considerable volumes. But besides these, their 
authors, with other writers who coincide with them in their 
general strain of doctrine and sentiment, have during this 
period, brought out a vast number of other works— probably 
we should not err in saying hundreds— in almost every de- 
partment of theological and ecclesiastical literature; and 
scarcely a week passes without some new accession to the 
number. Nor are these slight, trivial, and ill-considered pro- 
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ductions ; on the contrary, the majority of them are extended, 
learned, and profound discussions of the most important sub- 
jects in theology, and in doctrinal and ecclesiastical history. 
Indeed, one is struck with admiration not more at the amount 
of these werks, and the laborious diligence of their authors, 
than at the variety and superior style of learning, talent, and 
accomplishment combined in this comparatively small body of 
writers. Never, since the days of the Reformation, has there 
been presented the spectacle of so much zeal, and so much 
and various ability directed to the revival, explanation, and 
defence of the forgotten, ill-understood, or repudiated doc- 
trines of the Apostolic Faith. 

Nor has th:: influence of these writings been less remarka- 
ble. They have occupied the attention of all journals—daily, 
weekly, monthly, and quarterly; the excitement has "pest 
trated the remotest corners of the island, and agitated all cir- 
cles. Their doctrines have been hooted at, howled and 
shrieked over with every note of contempt, execration, and 
alarm, by those who belied, those who misunderstood, and 
those who did not understand them at all—by those who 
read, and by those who did not read them. Floods of books 
and pamphlets, tracts and sermons have been poured forth 
against them by Dissenters of every shade— Presbyterian 
and Independent, Calvinistic and Socinian—abounding with 
all sorts of misconceptions, false and unfair statements, and 
sophistical appeals to the vulgar prejudices of the ignorant 
and unreflecting ; and in the same hue and cry of “‘ treason” 
and “ popery,” have joined in, also, the mere political Establish- 
ment-Churchmen. For a time, too, all sorts of ridiculous 
tales and wicked calumnies were eagerly circulated publicly 
and privately, respecting the supposed authors of the Tracts, 
and their persons and characters were assailed with almost 
every form of abuse and slander. ‘“ Perhaps,” says Doctor 
Hook— who, from position and character, from relations 
and opinions, both prior to and since the commencement of 
the controversy, is entitled, if any man, to be regarded as an 
independent and disinterested witness — 


“ Perhaps there never was devised, by men who professed to call 
themselves christians, a system of attack more wicked than that 
which is adopted by many who assail these Tracts. Of the persons 
who are supposed to write them, lies the most ridiculous are invent- 
ed, industriously circulated, and willingly believed. And when an 
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attempt is made to refute the Tracts themselves, false extracts are 
made, and they are represented as asserting the very errors which they, 
in express words, reprobate! ‘This is actually done by men who not 
only call themselves christians, but profess to be of the straightest 
sect of our religion. To those who consult the Tracts to verify the 
quotations, the inference is obvious ; lies would not be told unless it 
were impossible to substantiate the accusation by telling the truth. 
It would be well, indeed, if our brethren would remember that to 
speak falsely, even for religion, is both popish and unscriptural.”— 
pp. 82, 83, note. 


Amidst all this confused clamor of evil tongues, it is not 
strange that many candid and serious christians in the Church 
should have been led into erroneous conceptions of the na- 
ture and tendency of these writings, and been filled with 
honest apprehension and alarm; the more so, inasmuch as 
some excellent and truly respectable persons, whose judg- 
ments they were accustomed to hold in respect, were to be 
found, not indeed among the rabble rout, but yet among the 
opposers of the Tracts. Still less strange is the blind and 
bitter opposition which arose from a class of religious per- 
sons in the church, who avowedly took their views from the 
garbled extracts of a party paper, confessing even in the 
midst of their censures that they had never read and did not 
mean the works themselves, for fear of contaminatian! The 
opposition from this class of persons has been the most cla- 
morous and the most bitter. We were told indeed, in an 
English journal some ten months ago, that ‘even bodies of 
clergy have been found to join in the same clamor, with the 
same ignorance. Not very long since, the clergy of a whole 
district in the west of England met, and resolved unhesita- 
tingly to enter a protest against the Oxford Tracts. The pro- 
test was on the point of being made, when some one sug- 
gested that it might be better to read them first; and as it 
was found this preliminary step had been universally omit- 
ted, the society resolved itself into sections to read what they 
had determined to condemn ; and the protest was postponed 
till the following meeting. We give this as a specimen how 
little we can trust the real temper of even an age which 
boasts so much of its gentle, tolerant, equitable, and enlight- 
ened dealings, especially with theological opponents.”* 
What the result of the “ following meeting” was, we are not 


* Quarterly Review, March, 1839. 
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informed ; but it is easy to conceive the degree of likelihood 
that such a sectional and fragmentary examination, com- 
menced from such a point and conducted in such a manner, 
would result in an impartial and accurate judgment. 

Meanwhile, and from the first, these writers held on calm- 
ly and imperturbably the even tenor of their way — publishing 
tract after tract and volume after volume — heeding not at all 
the calumnies and revilings with which their persons were 
assailed ; offering no reply to the books, pamphlets, and _re- 
views directed against them from without the Church; and 
saying scarcely any thing in reply to the attacks made upon 
them within the Church, but in two or three instances; and 
in those instances confining themselves to apology and de- 
fence, not so much of themselves as of the great cause of 
truth; rarely stopping for a moment to notice the personali- 
ties, invective and abuse of their opponents, and never retort- 
ing in kind, but with touching christian simplicity, and 
earnest-mindedness endeavoring to remove offences, and in 
“*meekness to instruct those that opposed themselves.” Of 
this sort are Newman’s Letter to Dr. Faussett, Dr. Pusey’s 
Letter to archdeacon Townsend, and his ‘ Earnest _Remon- 
strance to the author of the Pope’s Letter on the danger of 
Ridicule in Religion,” being a reply to a profligate and 
anonymous jest. Of these two latter performances, it has 
been justly said by a disinterested critic, that they are “‘ mo- 
dels of Christian apologies ;” of the Letter to archdeacon 
Townsend, it is also said with equal justness, that it “should 
be read not merely to understand the truth, but to learn by 
example in what way false charges should be met and an- 
swered by christians.” 

The natural effect of thus simply and quietly pursuing their 
path, persisting in the simple exposition of their views, and of 
thus calmly and christianly meeting the contumely of their ad- 
versaries —the effect in the long run of such a method and such 
a temper, it would not have been difficult very early to foresee 
— supposing them, that is, not justly obnoxious to the charges 
made against them. Dr. Hook gives the impression made 
upon his mind in very decisive language, in one of the notes 
to his celebrated and admirable Call to Union. We quote it 
in connection with some of his previous remarks, which will 
show such of our readers as may not be otherwise aware of 
the fact, that he is not only no blind follower or advocate of 
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the Oxford Tract writers, but that his testimony comes from 
an independent quarter : 


“To those who, like the present writer, had been educated strictly 
in the principles of the English Reformation, and belonged to the 
old orthodox school, they brought forward nothing new ; and though 
we may have demurred to some of their opinions, and have thought 
that, in some things, they are in an extreme, we rejoiced to see right 
principles advocated in a manner so decided, and in a spirit so truly 
Christian. Against some of the pious opinions supported in these 
Tracts, objections may occasionally be raised, for perfect coinci- 
dence of opinion is not to be expected. I do not, myself, accord 
with all the opinions expressed in them, or always admit the deduc- 
tion attempted to be drawn from the principles on which we are 
agreed. I think, too, that while manfully vindicating the principles 
of the English Reformation, in their fear lest they should appear to 
respect persons too highly, the writers of the Tracts do not appre- 
ciate highly enough the character of some of our leading Reformers, 
or make due allowance for the difficulties in which they were placed. 
I mention these things the rather, since I am sure the writers in 
question have no wish to form a party; they have no wish to check 
freedom of opinion within the boundaries prescribed by the Church ; 
their object is only to imbue the public mind with those Catholic 
principles by the maintenance of which the English Reformation 
was gloriously distinguished. This cannot be done, unless on those 
principles opinions are formed, and from them conclusions drawn ; 
and at the very time that we may combat a particular opinion, if we 
admit the truth of the principle on which it was built, we only con- 
firm the principle, and impress it more deeply on men’s minds. I 
am xzot one of those who would say, ‘ Read the Oxford Tracts, and 
take for granted every opinion there expressed ;’ but I am one of 
those who would say, ‘ Read and digest those Tracts well, and you 
will have imbibed principles which will enable you to judge of opi- 
nions.’ Their popularity will increase, since their arguments are 
not answered, or their statements refuted: they are opposed simply 
by railing. And those who judge of such things only by second- 
hand reports, and garbled quotations, and anonymous misrepresenta- 
tions in newspapers, will, of course rail on. May the day come 
when they may be awakened to a sense of the danger of thus viola- 
ting the golden rule of charity! In the mean time, the wise, the 
candid, those who are not the mere partisans of religion, but really 
religious, will themselves read the Tracts—and if they do read, they 
will commend. They may censure particular opinions, but they 
will commend the whole. At all events, the Scriptural Christian 
will be prejudiced in favor of the writers of the Oxford Tracts, on 
seeing the fruits of the Spirit beautifully exhibited in their conduct, 
love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness ; it 
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would be well, indeed, if their assailants, in various magazines and 
newspapers, would remember of what emulations, wrath, strife, sedi- 
tions, are the signs. The temper manifested by their opponents is 
as impolitic as it is too often profane. Fully aware that it is not by 
reviling again, that they are to maintain the cause of a reviled and 
crucified Master; fully aware that it is by well-doing that they are 
‘to put to silence the ignorance of foolish men,’ the writers of the 
Oxford Tracts, when assailed as ‘ popish fanatics,’ etc., when their 
doctrines, instead of being refuted, are declaimed against as ‘ fig- 
ments of the darkest ages of Papal superstition,’ etc., calmly reply, 
‘Brave words, surely. Well and good, take your fill of them, since 
you choose them for your portion. It does but make our spirits 
rise cheerily and hopefully to be thus encountered. Never were 
such words on one side, but deeds were on the other. "We know our 
7 and our fortunes; to give a witness and to be contemned ; to 

e ill-used and to succeed. Suchis the law which God has annexed 
to the promulgation of the truth; its preachers suffer, but its cause 
prevails. Beitso. Joyfully will we consent to this compact. And 
the more you attack us personally, the more, for the very omen’s 
sake, we will exult in it.’ ”— pp. 80-82. 


It is nothing strange that the ground taken here and else- 
where in his pamphlet, involved Dr. Hook in the obloquy 
poured upon the Oxford Tract writers. He has since been 
counted in many quarters as one of their party, though no- 
thing could be more untrue ; for in fact they are no party at 
all, and if they were, Dr. Hook no otherwise belongs to it, 
than as a man who studies and thinks for himself may, with- 
out concert, find himself in harmony with the leading prin- 
ciples of others, while yet differing from them in many parti- 
culars of opinion. He was, however, virulently assailed in 
Frazer’s Magazine, and in a great number of political party 
prints. We shall not sully our pages with specimens of the 
coarse and senseless outcries which these journals substituted 
for calm and christian argument. Of the utter groundless- 
ness of the clamor raised against it, our readers can judge 
from the Sermon itself—which they will find to be strictly 
what its title expresses: “ A Call to Union on the Principles 
of the English Reformation.” 

A similar testimony to that of Dr. Hook—from another 
equally independent quarter—to the impression produced 
upon unprejudiced minds, by the contrast between the tem- 
per of the Oxford writers and that of their assailants, happens 
to lie before us, from the pen of an able and distinguished 
clergyman of the Established Church : 
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“ The world,” says he, “is not yet grown wise enough to have 
found any better way of arriving at truth, than by revilings on one 
side, and sufferance on the other...... It is said of the Turks, 
that though their legal punishments are not exactly to our taste, 
(for impaling, or even beating the feet and ancles to a jelly, cannot 
be thought of with indifference,) yet they inflict them with becom- 
ing gravity ; they see nothing rdicudous in human suffering : where- 
as, the witty Greeks, after slaying their enemies in battle, think it 
an improvement to set off the body with a dog’s head fixed upon 
the shoulders, that every man may see that a Mahommedan could 
only have borne the likeness of humanity by mistake. So the plea- 
sant antagonists of the Oxford men, after they have torn out the 
blood and entrails of a Tract, set up the skeleton in some brutalized 
form, with their own masks and paper lanterns about the jaws, and 
invite all the gentlemen of the press, and their own friends in par- 
ticular, to see the show. The public, and especially the religious 
world avert their eyes in horror: ‘Is it possible,’ they say, ‘that 
such monsters in doctrine, should walk abroad in Protestant Eng- 
land? such execrable paper shapes of Antichrist?’ ‘Gentlemen,’ 
says the prime showman, ‘I assure you that if you were to see the 
originals in life, you would be still more horrified.’ ..... . 

‘As to the misapprehension which is thus excited, there may be 
some truth in the remark of an observing foreigner, (Sismondi,) that 
‘Society in free states, is often agitated by some abstract question, 
which makes the deeper impression the less it is understood. But the 
time soon comes round when people grow ashamed of the imposi- 
tion practised upon them by hard words, jealousies, and fears. A 
generous public will distinguish between those who appeal to their 
passions, and those who wait for their deliberate judgment; they 
will be amazed at the sophistries now in vogue as the doctrines of 
scripture and standards of the Reformation: the tempest, however 
loud and violent, will sink to rest, and the still small voice of Truth 
and Righteousness will be heard.’’* 


The same hopeful confidence is expressed, though in his 
characteristic gentle and subdued style of language, by Dr. 
Pusey, in his Letter to the Bishop of Oxford, published in 
the early part of last year : 


“ The cloud of suspicion that now lowers about us will, with a 
little patience, disperse ; it is a good omen that we are attacked by 
the same who are joined in an unnatural union against our Church, 
Romanist and Dissenter and Latitudinarian ; and if to these are, for 
the present, added many well-meaning members of our own Church, 


* Lelters of a Reformed Catholic. No. Ill. pp. 6-8. These Letters are gene- 
rally understood to have been written by the Rev. Mr. Churton, of Crayke. 
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yet this had its origin in some natural misconception only, and will 
subside of itself, when they see our meaning more fully. Their 
prejudice lies not against the truths which we hold, but against cer- 
tain consequences thought to be derived from them, or a negative 
way, in which they were in the last century held by many; or they 
see not how to reconcile them with other truths which are indispu- 
table, or with tenets which they have been taught to think so; or 
they fear their effects on holiness of life ; or they know not how to 
distinguish them from Romish corruptions of them; or they may 
be deterred by what of human infirmity may have cleaved to our 
statements. ‘These and the like take time to remove. 

‘“‘ But their fears will subside, and that the sooner, I doubt not, 
for the very extravagance of this temporary panic; and they who 
have been the most alarmed at the picture which periodicals have 
drawn of the principles put forward by us in the name of our Church, 
will embrace them the most fully when they learn their real charac- 
ter. They fear not our principles or practices, but principles or 
practices which we also should fear as well as they, and which have 
been given out for ours; they dread not the effects of our princi- 
ples, but effects which they have been led to associate with them, 
and which we should deprecate as truly; and when they see that 
veneration for antiquity can be combined with thankfulness for the 
purity of our own Church; that our views on Justification lead men 
of themselves to cast them on their Redeemer, justifying them 
freely, and keeping them justified by His Spirit, forgiving them 
freely, and crowning freely His own gifts in them; that our state- 
ment of Sin after Baptism lead them the rather to His fullness of 
mercy, and amid acts of self-abasement, or self-chastening, or chari- 
ty, to look not to these acts but to Him, to seek for their peace at 
His hand, whether directly or through the Ordinances of the 
Church, not from themselves, or from their works; that our views 
on the Sacraments tend to humble the Priest, while they exalt the 
Priestly Office, and teach men not to rest on any opus operatum, but 
to guard and keep themselves the more diligently, because God has 
deigned so to sanctify them; that the doctrine of the Apostolical 
Succession tends to order and submissiveness within, and promotes 
charity and compassion for those without; they will, we doubt not, 
examine the teaching of their Church more dispassionately than 
hitherto, and find it in the main outline, to be what we have de- 
clared it. 

“ Already an earnest of this has been given; and the almost electric 
rapidity with which these principles are confessedly passing from one 
breast to another, from one end of England to the other, the sympathy 
which they find in the sister or daughter Churches of Scotland and 
America, might well make men suspect that there is more than 
human agency at work; this indeed has been acknowledged ; and 
they who have not seen God’s hand in it have attributed it to Satan; 
yet will they too in time, we trust, see its fruits to be good, and ac- 
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knowledge that Satan is not ‘divided against himself;’ and now 
also they attribute to him, we hope, not the actual workings, but 
rather those which they apprehend. A note has been struck (I may 
speak, my lord, on this subject, as not speaking boastfully, since it 
was not I who thought of striking it,) which has vibrated through 
every part of the frame of our Church, attesting at once the unity of 
the body, which so responded, and that itself had been attuned to it 
by ahigher unseen Hand. They who struck the note were but as 
the bow in the hand of Him, who blends into harmony men’s dis- 
cordant wills, and out of their varying affections brings forth one 
concordant whole. Others have essayed to do it before and as faith- 
fully, and under circumstances which seemed more favorable, yet 
none answered ; ‘they piped, but none danced; they mourned, but 
none wept ;’ and now that some of the doctrines had seemed to be 
gradually expiring, and those who had handed them down amid a 
forgetful generation, were drawing toward the close of their labors, 
the closed ear had been unsealed, and the sleeping sympathy been 
awakened ; showing in both cases whose it is to ‘ waken the ear to 
hear as the learned ;’ perhaps as the prelude of a time, when more 
than hitherto, ‘the eyes of the blind shall be opened, and the ears 
of the deaf shall be unstopped.’ ”—pp. 153-156. 


There is every reason to believe these anticipations will 
be fully realized. The meek and gentle spirit of the Oxford 
writers —their entire disregard of the personal calumnies 
that have been heaped upon them —and the truly christian 
manner in which they have conducted the defence of their 
principles against their opponents; the singular sanctity of 
their lives ; the self-denying and exemplary diligence with 
which most of them discharge the duties of parochial minis- 
ters in addition to the prodigious variety and amount of their 
learned labors ;—the spectacle of men so “ holy, unblamable, 
and unreprovable,” has not failed to make a strong impression. 
It has led many to recollect the fact so often illustrated in the 
history of the world, that the truth itself may for a time be every 
where spoken against ; and that although respectable persons 
and religious guides of the age may join in exciting the popular 
clamor, it does not now, any more than in the days of our Lord 
and his apostles, prove any thing against the men that are 
the objects of it. The result has been—what the Oxford 
writers most of all desired —that people have been led to a 
calm and careful study of the writings themselves, than which 
nothing is so effectual to expose the erroneous representations 
put forth by incompetent or unprincipled judges. The dif- 
ference between the views of the Tracts, and those imputed 
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to them, became apparent. The wholesale revilers lost cre- 
dit with the public; and many of the worst of them slunk 
back to silence and their original insignificance — leaving the 
real points of the controversy to be discussed by better men, 
in amore appropriate style. And we believe we do not err 
in saying, that at the present moment, the main principles 
of the Catholic and Apostolic Faith, which the Oxford writers 
have labored to revive and extend, have very nearly suc- 
ceeded in gaining a rooted establishment in the convictions 
and affections of the best and largest portion of the English 
Church. 


The influence of the Oxford writings has not indeed been 
limited to the English Church ; yet while it is true that they 
have found “ sympathy” in the “daughter Church of Ame- 
rica,”’ it is also true that they have excited here quite other 
feelings than those of sympathy. ‘They have indeed become 
the topic of very general conversation in the Church ; the 
republication of them has recently been begun; they have 
occupied the attention of several of our Church newspapers— 
in some of them have been assailed with no small bitterness; 
and probably there are few persons in our communion who 
have not adopted some opinion favorable or unfavorable in re- 
gard to them ; and yet the number is extremely small of those 
who have formed an opinion from a careful reading of the wri- 
tingsthemselves. In fact, they have been far more talked about 
than read. Of those that have written against them, some 
confess not having read them at all; and not one of the at- 
tacks upon them appears to have proceeded upon any such 
careful examination of them, combined with competent theo- 
logical learning and discrimination, as to be entitled to re- 
spectful consideration. We have seen abundant denuncia- 
tions of the Tracts, as filled with Papistical perversions of 
Church doctrine ; but very little evidence that those who 
uttered these denunciations had any precise or comprehen~ 
sive notion of what it is in which Romish corruptions consist, 
and still less, any thing that approached to a fair and honest 
showing that the Tracts are justly chargeable with such cor- 
ruptions. On the contrary, the attack has been generally 
conducted by garbled and most frequently second-hand quo- 
tations, gross misrepresentations, and appeals to the igno- 
rance and prejudices of the popular mind. The argumentum 
ad invidiam has been applied and exhausted in every possible 
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form ; and in many instances, as disgracefully to the hearts 
and heads of those who have employed it, as would be the 
attempt to perplex the mind and alienate the attachment of 
a simple christian from the Apostolic Creed, because it con- 
tains the clause, “I believe in the Holy Catholic Church,” 
by asking him whether he was not a Protestant instead of a 
Catholic! Such arts may, to a certain extent and for a time, 
imbue the popular mind with a sacred horror of prejudice ; 
but it is difficult to conceive how any one can honestly pro- 
pose to himself, in this way, to promote the cause of chris- 
tian truth and righteousness. 

We suppose a controversy must come in this country re- 
specting the doctrines propounded in the Oxford writings ; 
and our great desire is to see it conducted in a fair and chris- 
tian spirit—confined to the real merits of the case —carried 
on as between theologians, and not by party appeals ad cap- 
tandum vulgus. In this way, good will come out of the dis- 
cussion. Ultimately, indeed, good will come out of it in 
whatever way conducted; but in the outset, it is sad to see 
time wasted and charity sacrificed through misconception, 
prejudice, and rashness. To contribute something to pre- 
vent these sad results—to neutralize the effect of current 
misrepresentations upon such as have not yet read these wri- 
tings, so far as lead them to acandid examination of them for 
themselves before they make up their minds—is the object 
of our present effort. 

For ourselves, we have no other wish than to see the dis- 
cussion in the hands of men qualified by learning, ability, 
and temper, to conduct it properly, and to have the whole 
truth brought clearly out. We are by no means ready to 
take the ground of adopting each and all of the principles, 
doctrines, and opinions, of the Oxford writers. In a former 
number of our journal, we expressed our opinion negatively, 
that the Tracts are not justly chargeable with Popery or any 
inclination to Romanism; in which opinion we have the ex- 
press concurrence of the most enlightened and almost the 
only respectable antagonist of the Tracts in England. That 
opinion we still avow. We also expressed positively, a fa- 
vorable opinion in regard to the general strain of doctrine and 
sentiment contained in these writings. That opinion we have 
not yet seen reason to change; but we stand ready to re- 
verse it, whenever it shall be fairly made out that the general 
strain of doctrine and sentiment exhibited in the Tracts, is at 
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variance with Holy Scripture or with the standards of our 
Church: and meantime, while we continue to hold it, we 
find it quite consistent with our dissent from these writers in 
several particulars. 

But waiving all this, we wish simply to suggest to our 
readers such facts as should in all fairness lead them to with- 
hold a too ready belief in the current charges against the Ox- 
ford writings. They are facts which can be appreciated by 
those who have not read these writings ; they are facts which 
amount to a presumptive proof of the highest degree, that 
these writings will not be found to contain any tendencies to 
Romish error ; they are facts not only entirely indisputable but 
uncontroverted ; and finally, they are facts which render the 
charge of Romanism, or Romish tendencies, utterly unjustifi- 
able on the part of all those who do not make it good by the 
most full and positive evidence, drawn from a thorough and 
careful comparison of the Tracts with the standards of the 
Anglican Church and with those of Rome. 

1. The Oxford writers are men of undisputed honesty and 
sincerity of character, and are not lightly to be presumed 
capable of deliberately making false declarations. 

2. They are admitted to have shown a profound and fami- 
liar acquaintance with theological and ecclesiastical learning, 
and particularly a thorough knowledge of the learning and 
history of the Romish controversy. They are not lightly to 
be presumed as ignorantly or unconsciously advancing Pa- 
pistical doctrines. 

3. They have expressly and solemnly denied the charge 
of Romanism, and declared that their only object is the revi- 
val and spread of the true doctrines of the Catholic and 
Apostolic Faith, as declared in the standards of the English 
Church. They declare that one main object of the Tracts 
was to oppose and check the progress of Popery. 

4. Besides the Tracts for the Times, these men have been 
the authors and promoters of several extensive treatises, ex- 
pressly written against Romanism; among which may be 
mentioned Newman on Romanism, Percival’s Roman Schism, 
and Palmer on the Church. 

5. Accompanying almost every Tract, they have publish- 
ed a list of authors whom they recommend to be read, as 
upholding and elucidating the general doctrine of the Tracts. 
This list includes the names of some of the most sound and 
venerable writers of the Church, such as Bishops Taylor, 
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Andrews, Bethel, Beveridge, Wilson, Jolly, and Bull; also, 
Waterland, Pearson, Hooker, Sutton, Leslie, Wall, and Bing- 
ham. Of the works of many of these authors they have pro- 
moted the new publication, and some of them they have 
edited with great learning, industry, and ability. Keble’s 
Hooker is a work of great labor, and is the most perfect and 
complete edition that has ever been put forth. ‘To recom- 
mend, publish, and edit the works of men of such weight, 
and so notoriously opposed to Popery, is a singular mode of 
spreading Papistical errors. 

6. We have before us a small pamphlet put forth by the 
Oxford writers, on the subject of their alleged Papistical 
tendencies, containing above a hundred extracts from the 
Tracts for the Times and other writings of their authors. 
We do not say that these extracts absolutely prove that Pa- 
pistical corruptions may not still be found in these writings ; 
but we do say that if so, the Oxford men must be looked 
upon as presenting one of the most marvellous spectacles of 
inconsistency and folly everexhibited to the world. Anexami- 
nation of this pamphlet would occupy any one but a very little 
time, and it surely is not too much to ask of any candid and 
honest man, that he should examine it before he yields his 
mind to prejudice against these men, especially before he 
permits himself to denounce them. In this pamphlet, it will 
be found that there is not a point of Romish error and corrup- 
tion which is not specified and condemned with a minute accuracy 
of knowledge and precision of expression, far superior to any 
thing which has come from their antagonists. Indeed the 
full strength and reach, and the thorough-going nature of these 
condemnations of Popery, in many instances, is but imper- 
fectly seen in these extracts, from the fact that they are frag- 
mentary portions of extended and minute discussions direct- 
ed against specific Romish doctrines. These, though intrin- 
sically and in their proper connections the most satisfactory 
to an intelligent mind, are not so apposite to be quoted for our 
present purpose, which is simply that of inducing attentive 
examination before condemnation. We therefore select a 
few of a more general character : 


“Nothing but these neglected doctrines, [of the English Re- 
formation,]| faithfully preached, will repress that extension of Pope- 
ry, for which the ever-multiplying divisions of the religious world 
are too clearly preparing the way.”— Tracts, Advertisement to Vol. i. 
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“Itis the very enmity I feel against the Papistical corruptions of 
the Gospel, which leads me to press upon you a doctrine of Scrip- 
ture, [the visible Church and Apostolical succession,] which we are 
sinfully surrendering, and the Church of Rome has faithfully re- 
tained. 

“ How comes it that a system so unscriptural as the Popish makes 
converts? Because it has in it an element of truth and comfort 
amid its falsehoods. And the true way of opposing it is not to give 
up to them that element, which God’s providence has preserved to 
us also, thus basely surrendering ‘ the inheritance of our fathers,’ but 
to claim it as our own.— Tracts, No. 20. 


“ Be assured of this—no party will be more opposed to our doc- 
trine, if it ever prospers and makes noise, than the Roman party. 
This has been proved before now. In the seventeenth century, the 
theology of the divines of the English Church was substantially the 
same as ours is, and it experienced the full hostility of the Papacy. 
It was the true Via Media; Rome sought to block up that way, as 
fiercely as the Puritans. History tells us this.”"— No. 38. 


“ The following are selected by way of specimen of those practi- 
cal grievances to which Christians are subjected in the Roman com- 
munion:—1. The denial of the cup to the laity. 2. The necessity 
of the priest’s intention to the validity of the sacraments. 3. The 
necessity of confession. 4. 'The unwarranted anathemas of the Ro- 
man Church. 5. Purgatory. 6. Invocation of saints. 7. Images.” 
—WNo. 71. 


“ The Romish Church corrupted and marred the Apostolic doc- 
trine in two ways—first, by the error of Transubstantiation, ‘sec- 
ondly, by that of Purgatory ; and in both there occurs that peculiar 
corruption of the administrators of the Romish Church, that they 
countenance so much more of profitable [pecuniarily to Rome] 
error than in their abstract system they acknowledge.”— No. 81. 


“ These false notions in themselves aggrandized the character of 
the priesthood ; and, as such, it was part of the unhappy policy of 
Rome to countenance them; and while (to take the mildest view) 
she narrowly observed the erroneous tendencies, which were almost 
unavoidably mixed up in the minds of individuals with the reformed 
doctrine, she had no sense for her own. She thought no deeds 
cruel, which would remove the motes that threatened to darken her 
sister’s eye, but perceived not the beam in her own. While repress- 
ing, even by the shedding of blood, the slightest approximation to 
the reformed doctrine, she rebuked not errors which entrenched on 
the authority of our Lord.” — Iéid. p. 8. 


“ Lastly, I would beseech those for whom these Tracts are mainly 
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intended, our younger laborers in the Lord’s vineyard, for their own 
sakes, as well as those of whose souls they must give account, nei- 
ther here, nor in any other portion of these Tracts, to be deterred 
by any vague fear of an approximation (as they may be led to 
think) to any doctrines or practices of the corrupt Church of Rome ; 
not to allow themselves to fall in with any of those charges which 
ignorant men are wont to make, of ‘the early corruptions of Christi- 
anity,’ and which are the bulwark of Socinianism, and of every 
other heresy. Since the Swiss reformers set aside primitive anti- 
quity, and took a new model of their own, Antiquity, if tried by the 
standard of Zuinglianism or Calvinism, must, of course, appear to 
approximate to the modern Church of Rome; for that Church has 
retained, in a corrupted form, doctrines and rites which the Swiss 
reformation rejected. Hence, the Lutheran, (see p. 104,) the Bohe- 
mian, (p. 233,) and our own Church, have, by the admirers of that 
reformation, ever been looked upon as Papistical ; as they, in their 
turn, have, by the ‘extreme reformation of the Socinians,’ (pp. 198-9,) 
been held, and rightly, to have stopped short of the results of their 
own principles, and have been represented, though wrongly, as re- 
tainers of Alexandrian ‘corruptions of Christianity.’ Hooker’s 
defence of our Church is but one instance of this wide difference 
between ours and the Zuinglian reformation. Our Church (blessed 
be God) never took Luther, or Calvin, or any modern name for its 
teacher or its model, but primitive antiquity: and by the Holy 
Scripture alone, and the universal consent of Primitive Antiquity, 
as the depository of its doctrines, and the witness of its teaching, 
would she be judged. In these principles of our dear mother, the 
Church of England, have we been trained, and in these old ways 
would we humbly tread.” — Pusey on Baptism. 


“ Having adopted the fiction of a letter from the Pope to certain 
members of your Church, as being his emissaries, it became neces- 
sary, by disguise, or omission, or perversion, to conceal whatever 
would have disturbed the unity of the drama. For instance, you 
play not unfrequently upon the words which one of these writers 
addresses to the Church of Rome: ‘Cum talis sis, utinam noster 
esses !’ and who would not echo the wish... . . that she, as our- 
selves have been, might be restored to her primeval purity, when 
she was once the guardian of Christian truth; that God would 
‘break the yoke of her burden, the staff on her shoulder, and the rod 
of her oppressor.’ Taken then, in their obvious sense, the words 
are the expression of every Christian heart. Your fiction, how- 
ever, required that they should express a desire for union with 
Rome As sHE 1s; and in this sense accordingly you quote them. 
The very next words of the writer contradict this. He proceeds 
(and to prevent the possibility of a mistake, he has printed these 
words in capitals :) ‘ But, alas! aN UNION Is IMPossIBLE.’ Honesty 
required the insertion of those words; but they would have spoiled 
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the jest, and so they are omitted.” — Pusey’s Earnest Remonstrance 
to the Author of the Pope’s Letter, (vide Vol. iii. of the Tracts.) 


“ We never have wished, nor do we wish for any alteration in the 
liturgy of our Church; we bless God that our lot has fallen in her 
bosom—that he has preserved in her the essentials of primitive doc- 
trine and a liturgy so holy; and, although I cannot but think its first 
form preferable, alteration is out of the question: THERE CANNOT BE 
REAL ALTERATION WITHOUT A SCHISM; and as we claim to have our 
own consciences respected, so, even if we had the power of change, 
would we respect the consciences of others. ...... The whole 
course of the Tracts has, as you know, and yourself reproach us 
with, been against innovation.”’— Jbid. 


“ You know that these authors [of the Tracts,] had written also 
against Popery, and republished older writings against it: their 
very Tracts are known by the name of ‘ Tracts against Popery and 
Dissent;’ although when they commenced, ‘ Dissent was every- 
where a pressing evil.’ ” — Idd. 


“ From the time that the Church of Rome began to forsake the 
principles of the Church Catholic, and grasp after human means, 
she began also to take evil means for good ends, and incurring the 
apostolic curse on those who ‘ do evil that good may come,’ took at 
last evil means for evil ends. She, the Apostolic Church of the 
West, consecrated by Apostolic blood, showed herself rather the 
descendant of them who slew the apostles, and ‘ thought that they 
did God service,’ stained herself with the blood of the saints, that 
on her might come all the righteous blood which was shed within 
her ; even of the very Apostles, who had shed blood for her. There 
is not an enormity which has been practised against people or kings 
by miscreants in the name of God, but the divines of that unhap 
Church have abetted or justified.” — Pusey’s Sermon on the Fifth of 
November, p. 29. 


“ The principle of the Romish Church was expediency ; it was 
a plotting, scheming, worldly spirit, having at first God’s glory for 
its end, but seeking it by secular means, and at last, in punishment, 
left to seek its own glory, and to set itself up in the place of God.” 
— Ibid. p. 31. 


“We must take and deal with things as they are, not as they 
pretend to be. If we are induced to believe the professions of Rome, 
and make advances towards her as if a sister or mother Church, 
which in theory she is, we should find too late that we are in the 
arms of a pitiless and unnatural relation, who will but triumph in 
the arts which have inveigled us within her reach. No; dismissing 
the dreams which the romance of early Church History, and the 
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high doctrines of Catholicism will raise in the inexperienced mind, 
let us be sure that she is our enemy, and will do us a mischief if she 
can. For in truth she is a Church beside herself, abounding in no- 
ble gifts and rightful titles, but unable to use them religiously ; 
crafty, obstinate, wilful, malicious, cruel, unnatural, as madmen are, 
or rather, she may be said to resemble a demoniac, .... . ruled 
within by an inexorable spirit.”— Newman on Romanism, pp. 102, 
103. 


“ Who defends such things as these [worship of the Blessed 
Virgin] ? who says the Church of Rome was free trom them before 
Trent? .... Why are the Tracts to be censured for stating a 
plain historical fact, that the Roman Church did not, till Trent, 
embody in her creed the mass of her present tenets, while they do 
not deny, but expressly acknowledge her great corruptions before 
that era; while they give the history of Transubstantiation prior to 
Trent, (Nos. 27, 28,) of the breviary worship of the Blessed Virgin 
prior to Trent, (No. 79,) while they formally draw up points in 
which they feel agreement with Romanism to be hopeless, (Nos. 38, 
71,) and while they declare (in large letters to draw attention) that, 
while Rome is what it is, ‘union’ with it ‘is impossible’ (No. 20) ? 
All that can be said against them is, that in discussing the Roman 
tenets, they use guarded language ; and this I will say, that the more 
we have personal experience of the arduous controversy in question, 
the more shall we understand the absolute necessity, if we are to 
make any way, of weighing our words and keeping from declama- 
tion.” — Newman’s Letter to Faussett, p. 18. 


These are a few of the more general, and as we have said, 
intrinsically less decided disclamations of Papistical princi- 
ples to be found in the pamphlet from which they are taken. 
But the most cursory glance merely at the ‘‘ index’’ to these ex- 
tracts would, we should imagine, make a man of any candor, 
or even of any prudent regard for his own reputation, pause 
before he commits himself to a sweeping denunciation. For 
instance, out of the forty-nine heads under which the refer- 
ences are alphabetically arranged in this index, we find under 
the word “ Popery” the following : 


“ Popery, incurable; a falling off; pestilential; malicious and 
cruel; tyrannical; an insanity; an evil spirit; heretical; exclu- 
sive ; irreconcilably different from us; unscriptural; presumptu- 
ous; persecuting ; political; rationalizers ; an Antichrist.” 


Now apart from all consideration of the precise and dis- 
criminating application of these epithets, in the passages to 
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which they refer — grounded upon a thousand-fold more accu- 
rate knowledge of what the real corruptions of Romanism are, 
than has been evinced by the opponents of the Tracts — one 
would think that the most blind and undiscriminating abhor- 
rer of Popery, would hardly find anywhere a collection of 
epithets more to his taste; at any rate, one would think they 
are quite sufficient to suggest to him the great presumptive 
improbability that such writers would be found really labor- 
ing to promote the spread of Papal corruptions. We are 
quite well aware that these citations are of no validity in set- 
tling the final question, whether the Tracts do or do not teach 
doctrines at variance with Holy Scripture and the Articles 
and Liturgy of the Church ; that is a question still open to be 
settled by a thorough and impartial examination ; but we do 
contend that they are quite sufficient as an argumentum ad 
hominem, to silence the senseless outcries of those who con- 
demn them without any, or upon only a superficial examina- 
tion ; for these are only specimens of hundreds of other passa- 
ges, all of which are immeasurably stronger against Popery 
than any thing which has been or can be cited to show a lean- 
ing towards it. 

7. Now if we turn to the Tracts themselves, we can easily 
see what a cursory glance at their contents offers for strength- 
ening the presumption we are stating. Four volumes are 
before us, containing eighty-two Tracts, being within three 
or four of all that have been published. Of these, the first 
seventy — with the exception of Dr. Pusey’s Treatise on 
Baptism, which is comprised in four numbers and makes of 
itself a large volume—consist of short pieces, for the most 
part plain and practical pieces, on the Liturgy, Ordinances,, 
Ministry, Doctrine, and History of the Church. Very little 
fault, we believe, can be found with these by Churchmen, 
and in fact it is not to these that the charge of Papistical cor-. 
ruptions mainly attaches. Sixteen of them are, indeed, sim- 
ply reprints from the writings of some of the most venerable 
and accredited divines of the English Church, namely : two 
from Bishop Beveridge, on the Necessity of Public Prayer, 
and on the Advantage of frequent Communion; two from 
Bishop Cosin, against Transubstantiation ; eleven from the 
writings of the saintly old Bishop Wilson, of Sodor and Man; 
and one from Bishop Bull. 

Then follow the Tracts from number seventy-one to eighty- 
two, inclusive, filling two large volumes. Of these, three 
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long Tracts are entitled “* Against Romanism ;’”’ the first, con- 
taining a view of the nature, grounds, topics, and proper 
method and spirit, of the controversy with the Romanists ; 
the second being a reprint of Archbishop Ussher on Prayers 
for the Dead ; and the third against the doctrine of Purgatory. 
Four Tracts are entitled Catena Patrum, and consist of se- 
lections from the writings of the leading English divines, 
chronologically taken, from the Reformation to the present 
day, in testimony to the doctrines of the Apostolical Succes- 
sion, Baptismal Regeneration, Catholic Tradition, and the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice. These extracts occupy more than six 
hundred pages, and consist of nearly two hundred different 
selections from about seventy different theologians, designed 
to show that the doctrines which the Oxford writers wish to 
maintain, have always been held in the English Church. 
The list contains the names of the most eminent bishops and 
divines, and most accredited authorities in the Church; 
among which we find Jewell, Bilson, Hooker, Andrews, 
Laud, Hall, Ussher, Sanderson, Bramhall, Cosin, Sparrow, 
Jeremy Taylor, Pearson, Sancroft, Patrick, Bull, Stilling- 
fleet, Ken, Beveridge, Hooper, Wake, Wilson, Waterland, 
Bingham, Horne, Potter, Wheatly, Horsley, Mant, Jebb, He- 
ber, Van Mildert, etc. There is one Tract on the Introduc- 
tion of Rationalistic Principles in Religion, designed to illus- 
trate the nature of modern latitudinarian and socinianizing 
views from Erskine’s ‘Internal Evidence,” and Jacob Ab- 
bott’s ‘Corner Stone ;”’ one on the Roman Breviary ; one on 
Reserve in communicating Religious Knowledge ; one con- 
tains a Letter to a Magazine on Dr. Pusey’s Tract on Bap- 
tism, and another Pusey’s Earnest Remonstrance to the Au- 
thor of the Pope’s Letter. 

From this glance it appears that full one half the amount 
of all the Tracts that the Oxford writers have published, con- 
sists, not of their own writing, but of reprints either of whole 
pieces or extended selections from the best English divines, 
from the Reformers to the present time; and of the remain- 
ing half, a very large proportion is occupied with direct and 
open controversy with the Romanists, with the express pur- 
pose of exposing and condemning Papistical corruptions of 


the Apostolic Faith. 


Now we have not adduced these several considerations as 
having any bearing at all upon the final decision of the ques- 
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tion: whether these Tracts teach any thing contrary to Holy 
Scripture, and the Articles and Liturgy of the Church ; nor 
as being in the least degree decisive even of the narrower 
question: whether they are justly chargeable with Papistical 
tendencies; but we have adduced them because we think 
that, taken together, they are of such weight, that they ought 
to preclude the final decision of these questions without a fair and 
thorough examination. We do not say that the presumption 
created by these considerations may not be overthrown by a 
thorough examination; but we do say, that until it is over- 
thrown by incontrovertible and decisive evidence, no man 
has a right to pronounce that these writings are Papistical in 
their tendencies, or in their teaching contrary to the standards 
of the English Church. More than this :—the presumption 
is of such weight, that we declare it is inconceivable to us 
how any Churchman, without reading, upon hearsay, or from 
merely a cursory glance at detached and isolated passages, 
can honestly admit even a prejudice against these writings. 
We say a Churchman; for with other communions it is quite 
another affair; they reject and dislike many of the distinctive 
principles and doctrines of the Reformed English Church as 
really as they do the peculiar tenets of Rome, and multitudes 
of them can see little or no difference, and nothing to choose, 
between them. But Churchmen are bound to know better and 
feel differently. As between each other, they have mutual 
rights and a common standard ; their opinions are not at the 
mercy of each other, to be condemned and denounced accord- 
ing to each man’s private views and prejudices—they are 
bound to a common belief in the Articles and Liturgy as the 
expounder of Scripture and the test of orthodoxy on all ma- 
terial points. There is excellent good sense and right feeling 
on this point, in the following passage from Newman’s Letter 
to Faussett : 


“ Nor has any one catise to complain of those who, from a reli- 
gious regard to purity of doctrine, denounce what he admires. But 
this I think may fairly be required of all persons, that they go not 
so far as to denounce in another what they do not at the same 
time show to be inconsistent with the doctrines of our Church. Now 
this is the first thought which rises in my mind on the perusal of 
your pamphlet. I do not find in it any proof (I do not say of the 
erroneousness of the opinions and practices you condemn, but) even 


NO. XI.—— VOL. VI. 28 
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of their contrariety to our Church’s doctrines ;* This seems to me 
an omission. You speak of an “ increasing aberration from Pro- 
testant principles,” “a disposition to overvalue the importance of 
Apostolical tradition ;” “exaggerated and unscriptural statements,” 
a “ tendency to depreciate the principles of Protestantism,” and to 
“ palliate” the “errors of Popery,” “ gradual and near approxima- 
tion towards” the “ Roman superstitions” concerning “ the Lord’s 
Supper.” Now this is all assertion, not proof; and no one person, 
not even a Bishop, may at his mere word determine what doctrine 
shall be received and what not. He is bound to appeal to the es- 
tablished faith. He is bound conscientiously to try opinions by the 
established faith, and in doing so he appeals to an Unseen Power. 
He is bound to state in what respect they differ from it if they dif- 
fer ; and in so doing he appeals to his brethren. The decision, in- 
deed, is in his own hands ; he acts on his own responsibility ; but 
before he acts, he makes a solemn appeal before God and man. 
What is true of the highest authority in the Church, is true of others. 
We all have our private views; many persons have the same _pri- 
vate views; but.if ten thousand have the same, that does not make 
them less private; they are private, till the Church’s judgment 
makes them public. I am not entering into the question what is 
the Church, and what the difference between the whole Church and 
parts of the Church, or what are, and what are not, subjects for 
Church decisions ; I only say, looking at the English Church at 
this moment and practically, that if there be two parties in it, the 
one denouncing, the other denounced, in a matter of doctrine, 
either thelatter 1s promoting heresy, or the former is promoting schism. 
Ido not see that there is any medium; and it does seem incumbent on 
the former to show he is not infringing peace, by showing that the latter 
as infringing truth.” —pp. 6-8. 


But it may, perhaps, be thought to require some explana- 
tion how it has come to pass that there should exist, even 
among Churchmen, such a degree of prejudice against the 
Oxford writings, and why, in particular, they should be 
charged with promoting Papistical corruptions of Church 


*“ Dr, Faussett, in the Preface to the second edition of his Pamphlet, says, that 
this Letter “ should seem to have been written without any complete perusal of 
it, including of course the Notes and Appendix.”—p. iv. It seems then what it 
is not. Headds, “ Hence I presume it is, that I am supposed to make assertions 
without proof.” I certainly do not yet see that Dr. F. proves that the persons he 
censures “overvalue tradition,” are “ wnscriptural,” or that they contravene our 
Articles and Prayer Book. The last point especially is what I ask proof of; in- 
stead of which Dr. F. asks why J do not appeal to Scripture, as if it were not 
enough for my purpose with a fellow-Churchman and an opponent, to appeal to 
the formularies of our Church. Were he not a Churchman, or were I teaching 
him instead of defending myself, I should appeal to Scripture ; but as Church- 
men we are bound to agreement on some points, with the permission of differen- 
ces on others.” 
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doctrines. This, we apprehend, it is very easy to give. Sur- 
rounded as we are by other religious communions who are 
in the constant habit of regarding the Church as fostering 
“formality,” and of arrogating to themselves a superior de- 
gree of “ vital godliness,” “ spirituality,” and “ evangelical 
piety,” and of stigmatizing as * Popery,” every thing which 
in solemnity of observance is greater than their own, or every 
doctrine or rite of antiquity which they do not hold ; it would 
not be strange if there are many persons 7m the Church who 
have imbibed something of these feelings. Deficient in an in- 
telligent comprehension of the distinctive principles of Church 
Doctrine and Worship, and wanting also in a deep, prac- 
tical, and affectionate perception of their inestimable value, 
they are liable to fall into the pious error of separating what 
God has joined together—the Visible Church and Worship, 
and the internal Grace and Spirit—and of thinking that they 
exalt and promote the latter by overlooking or lightly esteem- 
ing the former. This is, to be sure, as great a mistake and 
as great an absurdity as to separate in our thoughts the invi- 
sible vital principle of a tree from the visible trunk and 
branches, and think to evince our superior sense of the ne- 
cessity and value of the one by decrying the other. There — 
are, doubtless, such things as trees in whose trunks and 
boughs there is no life ; but equally true is it that without 
the visible trunk and branches there can be no life existing, 
sustaining and manifesting itself. So, too, the Reformed 
English Church and her daughter of America, have ever 
maintained that a Visible Church with its Ministry, Worship, 
and Rites, is by God’s appointment, the necessary condition 
of the life and power of true godliness. They have more- 
over declared that a Visible Church is the only divinely ap- 
pointed channel of spiritual benediction to fallen man, so that 
though the graces of redemption may flow in other channels, 
yet in this, the appointed one, it is our duty to seek for that 
which there only we are surely warranted to find. They 
have also declared that this Church is distinguished and cha- 
racterized by certain principles in respect to Ministry, Wor- 
ship, Sacraments, and Rites ; and that these are not matters 
of indifference, but partly of divine appointment, and partly 
of most salutary and important use, and all obligatory upon 
her children. 

Now it is certainly true, that in regard to these distinctive 
principles, the Reformed Church of England does declare 
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and maintain many things as belonging to the Old Apostolic 
Faith, which the Romish Church, with all her corruptions, has 
not denied, and which most of the other modern Protestant 
sects with all their purity do unite in rejecting and condemn- 
ing. Hence, ina neglectful and forgetful age, the attempt to 
recall the faith and attachment of Churchmen towards these 
distinctive principles, seems to many like an approximation 
to Romanism. But the Oxford writers not only put forward 
these distinctive principles, but they as boldly and frankly 
defend them against the Ultra-Protestant deniers of them, as 
they do other doctrines of the Apostolic Faith against Romish 
deniers and corrupters. Nor this alone: they also contend 
that all the doctrines of the Prayer Book and Articles, in all 
those respects wherein the English formularies differ from 
Ultra-Protestant views, are practical and important; and 
that the Church in its whole Constitution, Doctrine, and Dis- 
cipline, is intended and calculated to form and cherish reli- 
gious sentiment and character, and to make devout and prac- 
tical christians, of quite another and better sort than other sys- 
tems. What wonder then that those Churchmen who have 
no deep love for the peculiarities of their Church ; whose 
care seems, not reverently to enter into and follow out fully 
and practically the whole mea of the worship and external 
christian life and discipline of the Church, but to cut off 
every thing that can be cut off without violation of express 
rubric, so as to come as xear as may be to other communions ; 
whose concern in interpreting the standards, canons, and 
rubrics, seems less to find out how much is agreeable to their 
letter and spirit, than to ascertain the m¢nimum of positive in- 
junction ; who seem to take towards other communions, and 
are understood by them to take, the attitude of asking a sort 
of lenient indulgence for certain peculiarities and a certain 
practical exclusiveness to which they happen to be [unfortu- 
nately ?] bound ; who, in short, do not stand up boldly and 
frankly for the Church as every way a different, better, and 
divinely appointed system ;—what wonder that such persons 
should be disturbed and perplexed at the attempt to bring up 
the distinctive principles of the Church system, both doctrinal 
and practical, into their true place and importance in men’s 
faith and affections? What wonder that those whose repu- 
tation out of the Church for superior evangelical and vital 

iety has been mainly dependant upon their supposed disbe- 
fie of, and practical sinking out of sight and importance cer- 
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tain peculiar Church doctrines, (a supposition which we 
would not charge upon them the unfilial treachery to the 
Church of wishing to create or countenance,) should find the 
sentiments of the Oxford writers so repugnant to their habits 
of feeling, that in their haste they should stigmatize them as 
all Papistical ? 

The prejudice has also, no doubt, been increased by the 
dislike of the Oxford writers to the word * Protestant,’’ and 
to their introduction and use of the term ‘“ Ultra-Protestant,”’ 
to denote those who reject principles of the Primitive Catholic 
Faith, which are, and ever have been, maintained by the 
English Reformed Church. ‘To those who have only a vague 
and confused knowledge of the points involved in the contro- 
versy between our Church on the one hand, and Rome and 
other Protestant communions on the other, and who have 
been in the habit of considering the word “ Protestant” as ex- 
pressive of nothing false, and of the word “ Romanism” as 
expressive of nothing true ; this use of language by the Ox- 
ford writers would naturally seem to betray very alarming 
tendencies to Popery. On this point, Doctor Pusey has the 
following remarks: 


“ This title, [Protestant,] the rejection of which is to argue a lean- 
ing to Romanism, does not belong historically to our Church, but to 
the Lutherans, and was still used exclusively of them, in the memory 
of some of the younger among us; it has no where been adopted by 
our Church in any formulary or document of hers; nay, it was in 
1689 altogether repudiated by the representatives of the inferior 
clergy at least, the lower house of Convocation, who would not 
even allow of the phrase, ‘ The Protestant religion in general, and 
the Church of England in particular,’ lest they should thereby 
seem in any way to identify themselves with the foreign Churches. 
Thus then, again, that is to be Papistical in the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, which was not at the close of the seventeenth ; 
or the main body of our clergy had then a Papistical leaning. The 
adoption of a Lutheran title might surely better prove those who 
use it to identify themselves with the Lutherans, than its rejection 
to imply any lurking feeling for the Church of Rome. The title, 
as simply negative, is ill-fitted to characterize the faith of any por- 
tion of the Christian Church ; it speaks only of what we do not hold, 
not of what we do hold, and is accordingly, in some countries, as 
Italy, adopted by those who intend thereby to deny, not the errors 
only held by Rome, but the faith which she has retained ; ‘ which 
imagine [as Hooker says] the canker to have eaten so far into the 
very bones and marrow of the Church of Rome, as if it had not so 
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much as a sound belief, no, not concerning God Himself, but that 
the very belief of the Trinity were a part of Anti-Christian corrup- 
tion.’ For the most part, Protestant, is there the title assumed by 
the infidel. And this abuse of the title lies in its very nature ; it is 
always more real to describe ourselves by what we are, than to state 
merely what we are not, lest in time our faith should shrink into the 
mere denial of error, instead of being a confession of the truth.” — 
Letter, pp. 7, 8. 


For ourselves we have no objection to the term, though 
both historically and in its proper meaning it is inadequate to 
express the positive system of our faith, and in point of fact is 
used to comprehend as great heresies as ever Rome propound- 
ed. We would retain it, however, as it is in the American 
Church, as a general designation of our disagreements with 
Rome, and use the word ultra-Protestant to denote those who 
deny scriptural truths which Rome has not denied. Dr. 
Hook’s remarks are worth quoting in this connection : 

“ The designation of Protestant, is used in England as a general 
term to denote all who protest against Popery. Such, however, 
was neither the-original acceptation of the word, nor is it the sense 
in which it is still applied, on the continent. On the continent it is 
applied as a term to distinguish the Lutheran communions. The 
Lutherans are called Protestants; the Calvinists, the Reformed. 
The use of the word among ourselves in a sense different from that 
adopted by our neighbors abroad, has sometimes led to curious mis- 
takes... ... . It is evident that in our application of the word it 
is a mere term of negation. If a man says that he isa Protestant, 
he only tells us that he is xot a Romanist, at the same time he may 
be what is worse, a Socinian, or even an Infidel, for these are all 
united under the common principle of protesting against Popery. 
The appellation is not given to us, I believe, in any of our formula- 
ries, and has chiefly been employed in political warfare es a watch- 
word to rally in one band all who, whatever may be religious differ- 
ences, are prepared to act politically against the aggressions of the 
Romanists. In this respect it was particularly useful at the time of 
the Revolution, and, as politics intrude themselves into all the con- 
siderations of an Englishman either directly or indirectly, the term 
is endeared to a powerful and influential party in the State. But on 
the very ground that it thus keeps out of view distinguishing and 
vital principles, and unites in apparent agreement those who essen- 
tially differ, many of our divines object to the use of the word. 
They contend, with good reason, that it is quite absurd to speak of 
the Protestant Religion, since a religion must of course, be distin- 
guished not by what it renounces, but by what it professes ; they ap- 
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prehend that it has occasioned a kind of sceptical habit of inquiring 
not how much we ought to believe, but how much we may refuse to 
believe ; of looking at what is negative instead of what is positive in 
our religion ; of fearmg to inquire after the truth lest it should lead 
to something which is held by the Papists in common with our- 
selves, and which, therefore, as some persons seem to argue, no sound 
Protestant can hold ; forgetting that on this principle we ought to 
rerrounce the Liturgy, the Sacraments, the doctrine of the Trinity, 
the deity and atonement of Christ,—nay, the very Bible itself. It 
is on these grounds that the writers of the Oxford Tracts have scru- 
pled to use the word, and hence they have brought down upon 
themselves the outpourings of the vials of wrath, from all who are 
weak enough to prefer words to things, and especially from political 
divines, and men who would make religion merely an instrument to 
serve their political purposes. I make these observations the more 
freely, because I differ in this respect from the writers of the Oxford 
Tracts. It is certainly absurd to speak of the Protestant Religion— 
2. e. a negative religion, but there is no absurdity in speaking of the 
Church of England, or of the Church of America, as a Protestant 
Church—the word Church conveys a positive idea, and there can 
be no reason why we should not have also a negative appellation. 
If we admit that the Church of Rome is a true though a corrupt 
Church, it is well to have a term by which we may always declare 
that, while we hold in common with her all that she has which is 
catholic, scriptural and pure, we protest forever against her multi- 
plied corruptions. Besides, the word, whether correctly or not, is 
in general use, and is in acertain sense applicable to the Church of 
England; it is surely, therefore, better to retain it, only warning our 
congregations, that when we call ourselves Protestants, we mean no 
more to profess that we hold communion with all parties who are so 
styled, than the Church of England, when in her creeds and formu- 
laries she designates herself not as the Protestant but as the Catholic 
Church of this country, intends to hold communion with those 
Catholic Churches abroad which have infused into their system the 
principles of the Council of Trent. Protestant is our negative, 
Catholic our definitive name. We tell the Papist that with respect 
to him we are Protestant ; we tell the Protestant Dissenter that with 
respect to him we are Catholics; and we may be called Protestant 
or Protesting Catholics, or, as some of our writers describe us, An- 
glo-Catholics.—pp. 60-62. 


The precise and guarded style in which they conduct 
their controversy against Rome, never abandoning to them 
ground which belongs not to them but to the Primitive Apos- 
tolic Faith, and always adhering closely to the accurate lan- 
guage of the old English Reformers of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, has been another cause of prejudice in 
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the minds of those who, with only vague and confused no- 
tions of the real questions of the controversy, have been ac- 
customed to hear and to utter violent declamations in place 
of close argument. There are men in our Church, clergy- 
men and doctors too, who appear to be so ignorant of the 
meaning of our formularies, and of the historical circumstan- 
ces of the Reformation which determine precisely the import 
of their leading terms, as to regard, for instance, the assertion 
of the Real (and not imaginary) Spiritual (and not material) 
Presence of the Body and Blood of our Lord in the Eucha- 
rist, as nearly equivalent to the Romish doctrine of Transub- 
stantiation, instead of being terms adopted and always used 
by the great body of the Reformed English divines for the 
express purpose of denying the Romish, and at the same 
time denying the Zuinglian and Socinian doctrine of the 
Eucharist! ‘They are the very terms employed by the Re- 
formers and divines of the Church for the purpose of refusing 
to define what the Romish doctrine does define—the manner 
of the presence, and at the same time of asserting what the 
Ultra-Protestant, Zuinglian, and Socinian doctrine denies— 
namely, the reality of the presence.* What wonder that 
when the Oxford writers so carefully discriminate the true 
doctrines of the English Church both from Romish corruption 
and Ultra-Protestant denial, the pious fears of such incompe- 
tent theologians as some of their antagonists have shown 
themselves, should be awakened, as if all truth were to be 
surrendered to tome. 

The selection of certain topics by the Oxford divines for 


*See a sermon recently published under the title of the “ Lord’s Supper not a 
Sacrifice,” by James Milnor, D. D. This gross confusion runs throughout the 
whole discourse. It is worthy of remark too, that this sermon not only denies 
that the Eucharist is a “ commemorative sacrifice” —a doctrine supported by the 
great body of our Church divines— but the attempt is made to impress upon the 
minds of common and unlearned christians, the notion that the doctrine of a 
commemorative sacrifice in the Eucharist, is nothing different from the Romish 
corruption of a “ suppletory,” propitiatory sacrifice ; a doctrine always and em- 
phatically denied and condemned by the Reformers, and one which would be 
repudiated as strongly 7 the Oxford writers as by the author of the discourse in 
question. Nor is this all; we grieve to see that Dr. Milnor has adopted a view of 
the nature and benefits of the Holy Communion perfectly Socinian; and he has 
backed up the whole by the authority (unfortunately) of a venerable name. 
There may be some temporary gain in thus setting up for occasion individual 
popes, by men who decry all deference to the consensus of the Universal Church 
traceable to the Apostolic time, as a disposition to give heed to “traditions and 
commandments of men,” but in the long run it will be found to do discredit to 
the authorities set up, and to those who awaken inquiry into the value of such 
authorities. 
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special controversy with Rome has also, as we are informed 
by Dr. Pusey, been a ground of suspicion, as if it involved an 
abandonment of the rest : 


“ On the same ground, any concession that Rome is a true Church, 
is to them equivalent to saying that we should return under her 
shadow, forgetting what Bishop Hall states as the common senti- 
ment of divines, though in his days also it brought much declama- 
tion against him from Ultra-Protestants. ‘That which Rome holds 
with us, makes it a Church ; that which it obtrudes upon us, makes 
it heretical; the truth of principles makes it one, the error and im- 
piety of additions makes it irreconcilable, ete. Look on the face, 
therefore, of the Roman Church, she is ours, she is God’s. Look 
on her back, she is quite contrary, Anti-Christian. More plainly : 
Rome doth both hold the foundation and destroy it; she holds it 
directly, destroys it by consequent ; in that she holds it she is a true 
Church, howsoever impured ; in that she destroys it, (what sem- 
blance soever she makes,) she is a Church of malignants. If she 
did not altogether hold it, she should be either no Church, or devilish, 
but now that she professes to hold those things directly which by 
inferences she closely overthrows, she is a truly visible Church, but 
an unsound one.’”* 

“When the time of trial shall come, it will be seen which princi- 
ples most favor Rome, the Catholic or the Ultra-Protestant.t We 
have seen those in our own Church, who, having held extreme Ultra- 
Protestant notions, have become converts to Rome, of whom she 
has much boasted. ‘Excuse me,’ says Archbishop Bramhall,{ ‘ for 
telling the truth plainly ; many who have had their education among 
sectaries and non-conformists, have apostated to Rome, but few or 
no right Episcopal Divines. Hot water freezeth the soonest” ‘Un- 
thinking people,’ says Bishop Sanderson,§ . . . . ‘are carried away 
with mere noise and pretences, and hope these will secure them 
against the fears of Popery, who talk with most passion and with 
least understanding against it; whereas no persons do really give 
them greater advantages than these do...... It is, therefore, of 
mighty consequence for preventing the return of Popery, that men 
rightly understand what it is. For, when they are as much afraid 
of an innocent ceremony as of real idolatry, and think they can 
worship images and adore the Host on the same grounds that they 


* Advertisement prefixed to the Reconciler: an Epistle pacificatory of the 
seeming differences of opinion concerning the trueness and visibility of the Ro- 
man Church. 


t In Scotland, no member of the Church has fallen off to Romanism or any of 
the heresies which have distracted it; in Edinburgh alone, the Romanists boast 
of one hundred converts from Presbyterianism yearly. 


t Vindication of Grotius, Disc. 3, quoted Catena. Tracts, Ixxiv. p. 14. 
§ Unreasonableness of Separation, Pref. quoted ib. 25. 


NO. XI.—VOL. VI. 29 
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may use the sign of the Cross, or kneel at the Communion, when 
they are brought to see their mistake in one case, they will suspect 
themselves deceived in the other also. ..... . When they find 
undoubted practices of the Ancient Church condemned as Popish and 
Anti-Christian by their teachers, they must conclude Popery to be of 
much greater antiquity than really it is ; and when they can trace it so 
very near the Apostle’s times, they will soon believe it settled by the 
Apostles themselves. For it will be very hard to pursuade any con- 
sidering men, that the Christian Church should degenerate so soon, 
so unanimously, so universally, as it must do, if Episcopal govern- 
ment, and the use of some significant ceremonies, were any parts 
of that apostacy.’”—pp. 148-150. 


And finally, it is not strange that unreflecting persons who 
were destitute of precise and full acquaintance with the real 
teaching of the Tracts, should have found a ground of alarm 
in the praise bestowed upon them by some among the Ro- 
manists. Doctor Pusey’s Letter contains quite enough to 
allay this alarm in the mind of any intelligent Churchman— 
so far, at least, as to show him the fact may be quite consist- 
ent with the sound Church orthodoxy of the Tract writers. 
Speaking of the “‘ compliments bestowed by Romanists upon 
what we have put forth as the Anglican system,” he says : 


“In some Romanists, this may have been sincere, for if they can 
find Romanism in antiquity, as easily, of course, may they find it in 
the Anglican system, which wishes to be a faithful representative 
of antiquity ; or if Ultra-Protestants think what we are persuaded 
is the system of our Church an approximotion to Romanism, so 
may the Romanists, as contrasted with Ultra-Protestantism; and 
those who accuse us of a Romanist tendency, are, of course, ani- 
mating them to more vigorous efforts against our Church, by hold- 
ing out these delusive prospects of co-operation within her own 
camp.” 

“ But though some, especially the Romanist laity, may be really 
misled, charity cannot suppose that those who are versed in the con- 
troversy between their Church and ours, are sincere in their con- 
gratulations on this revival of Catholic truth, which had slept among 
us. They know too well who are their true foes ; they even, now 
and then,* let some signs of annoyance escape them, in the very 
midst of their assumed ease and joy, like the Spartan boy, whose 
entrails the stolen fox was gnawing; they feel that their own game 
is being spoiled; they had hoped to come upon us unprepared, or 
armed with Ultra-Protestant weapons, which had never been proved 


*In the Dublin Review. 
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in any real conflict; and they are mortified at seeing us donning the 
ancient armor, which has stood proof against them in many a con- 
flict, and which they have never been able to pierce. They had 
hoped, by aid of what is really ancient in their system, to bring back 
among us their own modern corruptions ; by aid of what is Catholic, 
to introduce what is peculiar to Rome: they are annoyed at finding 
the posts pre-occupied, that members of our Church are conscious 
of her position, that she possesses stored up for her children every 
thing which they could hold out as an inducement to them to fall 
away to Rome. And so they have resorted to the corrupt policy 
which they practised of old against our Church, and would make 
men suspicious of the truth, as independent of their corruptions, 
knowing that if the truth be removed, men must fall sooner or later 
totheir errors. Ifthey can but bring our people out of the straight 
path, they doubt not that they must fall into their nets; if they but 
set them against the pure truth, they must receive it drugged with 
other ingredients....... ‘It* is a matter of history, that some of 
the first and most active promoters of Puritanism, and afterwards of 
Non-conformity, were Roman Catholic priests, who received orders, 
or pretended to receive orders in our Church, that in the disguise 
of friends they might more effectually disturb and smite it. These 
men did not dare to broach the peculiar tenets of their Church, but 
they endeavored to disunite and decompose the fabric of our unity 
by infusing doubts and scruples ; by decrying the Ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline of our Church as an infringement of Christian liberty; by 
objecting to our Liturgy and Cathedral service as formal and popish ; 
by making their hearers to join in more spiritual and exciting devo- 
tions; and thus they gradually paved the way for actual separation 
and dissent, and for all the calamities which fell upon our country, 
and from which we have never yet recovered. There is also posi- 
tive proof, that for a very considerable period, Jesuits were regularly 
educated on the continent, and sent over to these countries to enter 
into the ministry, not only of our Church, but of every sect in the 
nation.’ Rome is unchanged; only her task has become easier, 
since she then had to set people against what were the acknow- 
ledged tenets of the Church, and to stir up men’s minds to disaffec- 
tion against their Church; now our Church is divided against her- 
self, and a large portion of her sons and ministers have unlearnt in 
some respects the teaching of their Church, and are ready to disown 
it. But the line taken by Rome is the same.”’—pp. 150-152. 


These and similar considerations are quite sufficient to ac- 
count for the prejudices which have been taken up against 


* Crosthwaite, Sermons on the Christian Ministry and the Establishment of 
Christianity, p. 124. In the Appendix, Note B. p. 143 sqq. is much curious evi- 
dence carefully brought together on the part which disguised Romanists took in 
preaching up Perkeniom, and declaiming against the Church as Popish. 
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the Oxford writings. We might adduce many instances of 
the unjustifiable lengths to which these prejudices have car- 
ried people in their condemnations ; but we have space to 
advert only to one ; and we do this, because it is a very re- 
markable instance of rash judgment, and as reprehensible 
for the tone and spirit displayed, as it is discreditable to the 
information of the assailant. An anonymous attack was 
made some months ago upon the Oxford Tracts, and upon 
the article in our journal which contained some statement of 
their views. This attack proceeded upon the same gross 
confusion to which we have before adverted, of regarding the 
assertion of the real presence of the Body and Blood of Christ 
in the Eucharist, as an assertion of a material presence, or at 
least as an attempt to define the manner of the presence. In 
our article, the doctrine of our Church, that there is a Real 
Spiritual Presence of the Body and Blood of our Lord in the 
Eucharist, was stated ; the Romish doctrine of Transubstan- 
tiation — that the substance of the Bread and Wine are changed, 
converted into the substantial Body and Blood of Christ, the 
qualities (appearances) only remaining, was denied; and by 
implication also, the doctrine of Consubstantiation—that the 
Bread and Wine, though unchanged both as to substance and 
qualities, is yet by consecration so united to the Body and 
Blood of Christ as that the Body and Blood become one sub- 
stance with the Bread and Wine—was disclaimed. 'Thus 
all attempt to explain and define the manner of this Real Pre- 
sence was refused. It was stated for a fact, and left asa 
mystery for faith. 

But inasmuch as in regard to the fact thus nakedly stated, 
and of which all definition of the quo modo, the how, is refu- 
sed, there may arise, from the limitations and necessities of 
man’s imagination and understanding, a perplexity in regard 
to the possibility of such a fact, a sort of feeling as if the pre- 
sence of Christ’s body and blood in the sacrament, if real 
must be material instead of mystical and spiritual, an attempt 
was made (not to remove the mystery by defining the man- 
ner, but) to suggest certain possibly analogous considerations 
to show that our Lord’s glorified body is not necessarily to be 
regarded as subjected to all the ordinary conditions of mat- 
ter, but may be regarded as a cspa rvevparexéy, a * spiritual body,” 
such as St. Paul speaks of; especially since after his re- 
surrection and before his ascension, he certainly did show 
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that his body was not subjected to the ordinary necessities of 
matter. 

This simple suggestion, which was designed to ease the 
mind in regard to the conceivable possibility of the mysterious 
fact, but which had nothing to do with defining the manner 
of the fact, and which, whether of any weight or not, was 
perfectly harmless, — was by the assailant gravely represent- 
ed as a statement of the manner of Christ’s presence, as a 
sort of * ¢ertium quid” between material and spiritual presence, 
scarcely different from, and equally monstrous with, the Ro- 
mish doctrine ! 

It is sad to see such misconception; but it is sadder still 
to see the evidence afforded in this and other instances, not 
only of latitudinarian error in denying the EXPRESS TEACHING 
of the Church, of all her martyr Reformers, and of the great 
body of her best divines, but of the want of that small suffi- 
ciency of theological knowledge which would prevent pre- 
sumptuous, or at least restrain uncharitable, judgments con- 
cerning the opinions of others. Men can, to be sure, if they 
choose, unite with the Socinians in rejecting the doctrine of 
the Real Presence as unscriptural and unreasonable ; but 
Churchmen have no right to denounce against their brethren, 
as a pernicious error and contrary to our Liturgy, a doctrine 
which multitudes of the best divines in every generation of 
our Church have believed to be asserted there, and which is 
unequivocally declared by the martyr Reformers, and fra- 
mers of our formularies. ‘Take only as an instance the lan- 
guage of Cranmer : 


“Christ saith of the bread, ‘ This is my body ;’ and of the cup 
he saith, ‘ This is my blood.’ Wherefore we ought to believe that 
in the Sacrament we receive truly the body and blood of Christ. For 
God is Almighty (as ye heard in the creed). He is able, therefore, 
to do all things what he will. And as Saint Paul writeth, he call- 
eth those things waich be not as if they were. Wherefore, when 
Christ taketh bre: d and saith, ‘ Take, eat, this is my body,’ we ought 
not to doubt but ie eat his very body. And when he taketh the cup 
and saith, ‘ Take, drink, this is my blood,’ we ought to think assu- 
redly that we drink his very blood.’* And this we must believe, if 
we will be counted Christian men. 

“ And whereas, in this perilous time certain deceitful persons be found 


*“ The body and blood of Christ which are VERILY AND INDEED taken and recei- 
ved by the faithful in the Lord’s Supper.”— Church Catechism. 
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in many places, who of very frowardness will not grant that there is the 
body and blood of Christ, but deny the same, for none other cause but 
that they cannot compass, by man’s blind reason, how this thing should 
be brought to pass ; ye good children, shall with all diligence beware of 
such persons, that ye suffer not yourselves to be deceived by them. For 
such men surely are not true Christians, neither as yet have they 
learned the first article of the creed, which teacheth that God is 
Almighty, which ye, good children, have already perfectly learned. 
Wherefore, eschew such erroneous opinions, and believe the words 
of our Lord Jesus, that ye eat and drink his very body and blood— 
although man’s reason cannot comprehend how and after what man- 
ner the same is there present. For the wisdom of reason must be 
subdued to the obedience of Christ, as the Apostle Paul teacheth. 

“ Again, 

“ Christ saith, do this inremembrance of me. Here also it is our 
duty to obey the word of Christ, and to do the thing which he hath 
commanded us to do. Wherefore, good children, doubt not, but 
there is the body and blood of our Lord, which we receive in the Lord’s 
Supper. For he hath said so, and by the power of his word hath 
caused it so to be. Wherefore, seeing Christ saith,‘ Do this as 
often as ye do it in remembrance of me; it is evident hereby that 
Christ causeth, even at this time, his body and blood to be in the Sacra- 
ment.” — Cranmer’s Justus Jonas’s Catechism. Tracts of the Angli- 
can Fathers, pp. 38-40. 


Take also the blessed martyr Ridley’s words at his last 
trial addressed to his Romish judge : 


“ For both you and I agree herein, that in the Sacrament is the 
very true and naturall bodie and bloud of Christ, even that which 
was borne of the Virgine Mary, which ascended into heaven, which 
sitteth on the right hand of God the Father, which shall come from 
thence to judge the quicke and the deade, only we differ 7” modo in 
the way and manner of being, we confess all one thing to be in the 
Sacrament, and dissent in the manner of being there, 1, being fully 
by God’s word thereto perswaded, confess Christ’s naturall bodie 
to be in the Sacrament indeede by spirit and grace, because that 
whosoever receiveth worthilie that bread and wine, receiveth effect- 
uously Christ’s body and drinketh his bloud, that is, he is made 
effectually partaker of his passion: and you make a grosser kinde 
of being, enclosing a naturall, a lively, and a moving bodie under 
the shape or forme of bread and wine.’ — Hook’s Sermon, p.99. 


Now compare these passages with the following declara- 
tion in a sermon recently put out against the Oxford Tracts: 


“ The body and blood of Christ are not carnally and corporeally 
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received, as the Romish Church absurdly teaches; Nor is he mys- 
teriously present in or under [to and with 1] the elements of bread 
and wine according to the unintelligible [incomprehensible 1] hy- 
pothesis of the divines at Oxford. That he will fulfil his promise 
of vouchsafing his spiritual presence in the hearts of believers on 
this, and every other occasion of their assembling in his name (!) it 
would be infidelity to question. But we have no scripture ground 
Sor believing the mysterious and inexplicable dogma of His REaw pre- 
sence under the emblems used, any more than of their change,as Rome 
contends, into His very body and blood !’’* 


Here we find a point blank contradiction between two of 
the “ martyr bishops” of the English Church in the sixteenth 
century, and a doctor of the American daughter Church in 
the nineteenth. Here we have a decree against their doc- 
trine, and against that of hundreds of others, martyrs, con- 
fessors, bishops and doctors; and not only so, but the im- 
memorial doctrine of the English Reformed Church and of 
the “One Catholic and Apostolic Church,” is declared to be 
only a private and unintelligible “ hypothesis” of certain “ di- 
vines at Oxford”! 

But we return to the point we had more particularly in 
view in adverting to the anonymous attack which we have 
mentioned. ‘The writer declared that he had never read the 
Tracts which he assailed ; and that he had indeed never seen 
but one of them, and that he had not read. This was the Tract 
on the Roman Breviary. In a subsequent publication he 
holds this language concerning it: “ I could no more read it 
through, much less spend so much time in strenuous idleness in col- 
lecting that chaff and dirt of learning, than I could take my daily 
meals during the same period with a ‘herd of swine.’ 

Now what would most persons expect to find in the Tract 
thus spoken of? Let us look at the Tract. It contains a 
little over two hundred pages, seven-eighths of which our readers 
will find in their Bibles and Prayer Books, being Lessons, 
Psalms, Epistles, Gospels, and Collects! The remaining 
eighth is chiefly made up of remarks historical and explana- 
tory of the formation, plan, etc. of the Breviary ; a few pages 
contain homiletic expositions of the Scripture lessons from 
Augustine, Chrysostom, etc., as harmless as any thing in 
Thomas Scott’s Commentary ; and finally, there are fourteen 
short collects of invocation to the Virgin, and Saints and An- 


* Dr. Milnor’s Sermon on the Lord’s Supper. 
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gels, occupying in all three or four pages. And these last are 
retained in their place and presented by the translator along 
with the rest of the Breviary, for the express purpose of noting 
and condemning them as Popish corruptions introduced in 
modern times into the old Primitive Liturgies! Such is the 
matter contained in this Tract which is pronounced “ chaff 
and dirt of learning,” and the reading or collecting of which 
is more disgusting than feeding with “a herd of swine”! It 
is well for our Church that our Reformers and the framers of 
our Prayer Book were of a different taste ; for they had the 
task of forming our Liturgy upon, and from a very intimate 
study of, this Breviary, of rejecting what was therein found to 
be corrupt, and of the rest retaining what they judged most fit. 

Now one might conceive thata man of mere literary curiosity 
would possibly feel some interest in comparing two services 
so closely connected, and in seeing for himself how much 
they had in common, and which was derived from the Pri- 
mitive and Apostolic Church; and in how much and what 
precisely, the Romish corruptions consisted. For ourselves 
we say frankly, that we are obliged to the Oxford writers for 
enabling us to do this so readily ; while at the same time 
we are surprised that they should have made it one of their 
series, or put such a stumbling block in the way of the unre- 
flecting and prejudiced. But it is inconceivable how any 
Churchman and divine could permit himself to feel or ex- 
press his disgust in such terms as above quoted, at a com- 
pilation made up almost wholly of the language of his Prayer 
Book and Bible. A man may have all the arrogance and 
coarseness, with nothing of the learning of Warburton. Yet 
this writer is announced by the editor of his pieces, as one of 
the ‘oldest and most venerable” ministers of the Church. 
Age should bring a different temper and a more prudent wis- 
dom. We are told, however, that “‘ before he attempts any 
thing farther in this discussion, he intends to read for him- 
self all the numbers of the Tracts.” How much better to 
have begun by reading them; and not only so, but impartial- 
ly comparing them with the standards of the Church, and the 
writings of her great divines. 

In this connexion, it may be well to present our readers with 
the principal remarks of Dr. Pusey on the subject of this 
Breviary, since it has given occasion for one of the charges of 
Romish tendency brought against the Tracts in England : 
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“It is not without some amazement, even with continued experi- 
ence of the carelessness of controversy, that I find it supposed that 
we have on this point contravened the direct teaching of our Church; 
I can scarcely adequately represent to your lordship how much care 
was taken to prevent any mistakes upon the subject, or how strange 
the misstatements which have been made. In brief, they consist in 
representing us as approving that which was in the Tracts directly 
condemned. The case was this: on several grounds it was thought 
useful to translate a portion of the Breviary; such were the follow- 
ing :* ‘to claim whatever is good and true in those devotions for the 
Church Catholic in opposition to the Roman Church, whose only 
real claim above other Churches is that of having adopted into the 
Service certain additions and novelties, ascertainable to be such in 
history, as well as being corruptions doctrinally.’ 2d. To illustrate 
our own Prayer Book as being taken from it ; 3d. to suggest matter 
for our private devotions; 4th. to ‘impress a truer sense of the 
excellence and profitableness of the Psalms, than it is the fashion of 
this age to entertain ;’ 5th. by showing the corruptions to be of a 
later date, to add one more ‘fact, discriminating and separating off 
the Roman from the Primitive Church.’ It was observed again, that 
‘ theset portions of the Breviary’ [the invocations to the Virgin and 
other Saints| ‘ carry with them their own plain condemnation in the 
judgment of an English Christian ; no commendation of the gene- 
ral structure and matter of the Breviary itself will have any tend- 
ency to reconcile him to them; and it has been the strong feeling 
that this is really the case, that has led the writer of these pages 
fearlessly and securely to admit the real excellences, and to dwell 
upon the antiquity of the Roman ritual. He has felt, that since the 
Romanists required an unqualified assent to the whole of the Brevi- 
ary, and that there were passages which no Anglican could ever 
admit, praise the true Catholic portion of it as much as he might, he 
did not in the slightest degree approximate to a recommendation of 
Romanism.’ This, however, was not all; for after distinguishing 
the different parts of these corrupt additions, it was said that even 
those least objectionable, ‘ ow do but sanction and encourage that 
direct worship of the Blessed Virgin and the Saints, which is the 
great practical offence of the Latin Church, and so are a serious evil.’ 
Then it was pointed out that the oldest of these forms were the 
least objectionable, and were of a different kind from those now 
common in the Roman Church; still, though ‘ more could be said 
towards their justification than for those other addresses,’ they ‘ are 
now,’ it is said, ‘a serious evil;’ it was not said that they could be 
justified, much less were they recommended ; it was only said that 
more could be said towards it; but that they were ‘a serious evil.’ 
Having, as it would seem, thus guarded against all possibility of 
mistake, the writer of this Tract proceeded to translate whole por- 


* Tracts, No. 75, pp. 1, 2. t Ibid. p. 8. 
NO. XI.—VOL. VI. 30 
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tions of the Breviary, as it stands, exhibiting together both the true 
Catholic portion and the Romanist additions, but referring back in 
almost every case to the pages of the preface in which these had 
been thus decidedly condemned. Now i will scarcely seem credible, 
my lord, that the sole foundation for the allegation, that we ‘ advocate 
prayers to the saints,’ are those very extracts from the Breviary in which 
they are so manifoldly condemned ; that because we would ‘re-appro- 
priate to the Catholic Church, in opposition to the Roman Church,’ 
‘the true Catholic portion’ of the Breviary, (which the Romanists 
have never entrusted their people with in their own tongue,) there- 
fore it is asserted that we would re-appropriate those very prayers 
which we distinguish from it: that when we speak of the /east of 
these corruptions as a ‘serious evil,’ we would wish to ‘ re-appro- 
priate’ the greatest as a ‘treasure.* But neither is this the whole 
extent of the misrepresentation ; for in another Tract in the same 
volume, to which the attention could not but be called, as it was ex- 
pressly ‘on the Controversy with the Romanists,’ ‘ the invocation of 
saints’ is mentioned among ‘the practical grievances to which 
Christians are subjected in the Roman Communion, and which should 
be put in the foreground, in this controversy.’ The grounds also 
taken in that Tract are so decided, that it may be satisfactory to 
transcribe what is said on this head.t 

“«The Invocation of Saints. Here again the practice should be 
considered, not the theory. Scripture speaks clearly and solemnly 
about Christ as the sole Mediator. When prayer to the saints is 
recommended at all times and places, as ever present guardians, and 
their good works pleaded in God’s sight, is not this such an in- 
fringement upon the plain word of God, such a violation of our 
allegiance to our only Saviour, as must needs be an insult to Him ? 
His honor He will not give to another. Can we with a safe con- 
science do it? Should we act thus in a parallel case even with an 
earthly friend ? Does not St. John’s example warn us against fall- 
ing down before angels? Does not St. Paul warn us against a vol- 
untary humility and worshipping of angels? And are not these 
texts indications of God’s will, which ought to guide our conduct ? 
Is it not safest not to pay them this extraordinary honor?” . . . . 

“ Thus then, my lord, invocations of the very kind, which the au- 
thors of the Tracts are said to recommend, are instanced among the 
chief ‘ practical grievances’ to which Christians in the Roman Com- 
munion are subjected. 

« All which can be said in answer is, that though all has been 
condemned, a distinction has been made between the older and the 
more recent, between a confession ‘in the presence of all saints’ 
as well as of the congregation present, and a beseeching of the 
prayers of the ‘blessed Michael Archangel’ and ‘all saints’ ¢o- 
gether with the congregation present, and direct, exclusive prayers to 


* Tract 71, p. 9. t Ibid. pp. 13, 14. 
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them. None are countenanced, but it is said that the older stand 
on different ground. And do they not? 

“For since St. Paul ‘charged Timothy, before God and the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and the elect Angels,’ would it be safe to pro- 
nounce a confession ‘in the presence of holy angels,’ anti-scriptu- 
ral, especially when we know that ‘there is joy in the presence of 
the Angels of God over one sinner that repenteth?’ Sin ‘ gives 
occasion to the enemies of God to blaspheme ;’ why should not a 
person, in confessing his sins, wish to take shame to himself, and to 
repent of, and disown them, in the sight of all the holy beings whom 
he has shocked by them, as well as of men? Bishop Taylor, in his 
Golden Grove, has the following form: ‘Whatsoever they [my 
sins| are, etc., etc. I call the whole court of heaven to witness that 
I do sadly repent of them all, etc. Lord be thou merciful to me a 
sinner.’ And, ‘I have this day in thy sight, and in the presence of 
all the holy angels that attend Thee in the conversion of a sinner, 
made my firm resolution,’ etc., and ‘ Rejoice over me, O ye holy an- 
gels, a great part of whose ministry it is to rejoice at the conversion 
of a sinner.’ 

“So, again, with regard to the request of their prayers together 
with those of the congregation, it is obviously ofa different character 
from prayers exclusively addressed to them. For the exclusive ad- 
dress of unseen beings has an obvious tendency, at once, to fall into 
a sort of worship; it is too like the mode in which we address Al- 
mighty God, to be any way safe ; the exclusive request of their inter- 
cessions is likely at once to constitute them intercessors, in a way 
different from God’s servants on earth, and (which is the great 
practical evil of these prayers in the Roman Church) to interfere 
with the office of the Great Intercessor. The union of members of 
the Church who are yet in the body with those unseen, is a check 
upon both these dangers; it brings down the application from the 
character of worship ; it shows that both seen and unseen saints are 
applied to in the same way ; it lays a restraint upon the mind, and 
checks feelings which might betray it into giving to the creature the 
honor due to the Creator alone. . . . . - © «© «© «© «© « « 

“ But there is probably here also not mere misconception, but a 
real difference of habit of mind and feeling between the three views. 
Romanist and Ultra-Protestant are alike rigorous in opposite ways. 
The Romanist is not content with the persuasion that Christ’s de- 
parted servants, being admitted near the Presence, and under the 
shadow of the throne of glory, and by the heavenly Altar,* continue 
the intercessions for the Church here below, which they offered 
while in the body ; he will not rest satisfied in the assurance of God’s 
good will to us herein; he must fain obtain to himself a personal 
interest in their intercessions, appropriate them to himself, make 
them personally his friends, and so he steps beyond antiquity, and 


* Rev. vi. 9, 
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asks them directly to intercede for him, prays to them, makes them 
his intercessors, approaches to God and Christ through them, instead 
of casting himself directly upon God’s mercy in Christ; at last, in 
practice, substitutes them as Intercessors, for the One Intercessor. 
He begins by laying down that it is ‘good* and useful suppliantly 
to invoke them, and to flee to their prayers, aid, and help, to obtain 
benefits from God through His Son Jesus Christ our Lord, who 
alone is our Redeemer and Saviour,’ and condemns as ‘ impious, 
those who deny that they are to be invoked, or assert that the invo- 
cation of them to pray for each of us individually, is idolatry ;’ he 
ends by making them his mediators, as beings more like himself, 
whom he can approach with less of awe, with less earnest resolu- 
tion of holiness, less anxiety about his sins, in his own words, as 
‘meek and mild,’ and not as a ‘consuming fire.’ The Ultra-Pro- 
testant, revolted at this abuse, will not hear of their interceding at 
all, proscribes all thought of it, cuts himself off—not from their com- 
munion and fellowship, but from all sense of it and its blessedness ; 
will be thankful for the prayers of weak sinners like himself, but 
will not feel the privilege of their prayers who are ‘ delivered from 
the burden of the flesh, and the miseries of this sinful world,’ and 
in the abodes of love, love us more holily ; is jealous of every men- 
tion of them, and so forgets them; and either restrains the doctrine 
of the ‘Communion of Saints’ to the charities of this life, or makes 
it a mere abstract statement that all the redeemed belong to one 
body. Our Church, between both, recognises with the ancient 
Church, the actualness of the Communion of Saints ; that ‘God? has 
knit together His elect in one communion and fellowship, in the 
mystical body of His Son, Christ our Lord ;’ it rejoices in God’s as- 
surance,{ that through ‘the due receiving of the holy mysteries,’ 
‘we are very members incorporate in the mystical body of His Son, 
which is the blessed company of all faithful people,’ and prays, that 
we may ‘continue in that holy fellowship ;’ weekly ‘blesses§ His 
Holy Name for all His servants departed this life in His faith and 
fear;’ accompanies their departure from this life, with ‘hearty|| 
thanks that it hath pleased Him to deliver them out of the miseries 
of this sinful world ;’ prays God that His ‘Holy Angels{] may, by 
His appointment, succor and defend us on earth;’ but there stops 
short, is content to feel the blessedness of that mystical union, and 
with the assurance that it must bea blessing, without intruding into 
that holy fellowship with selfish and unauthorized prayers to them 
to intercede for us individually, or approaching them with language 
which, if they hear it, must be shocking to them, as belonging rather 
to their Lord. 


*Conc. Trid. Sess. 25. de invocat. venerat. et reliquiis Sanctorum et sacris 


a. 
+ Collect for All Saint’s Day. + Thanksgiving after Communion. 
§ Prayer for the Church Militant. | Burial Service. 


4 Collect for St. Michael and All Angels. 
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“We may then have a vivid and thankful sense of our privilege 
of belonging to a body, part of whom have passed through our trials, 
tribulations, and infirmities, and ‘have been brought out of great 
tribulation, and washed their robes in the Blood of the Lamb;’ we 
may take comfort that they, together with their Lord, sympathize 
with the imperfect members of His body, and intercede for us be- 
fore him, with greater purity than our earthly friends; we might 
think of it with respectful affection and gratitude ; we might thank 
God for it; we might even pray Him, that they might intercede as 
for us, without even approximating to the errors of the Church of 
Rome. Ina word, we might be thankful that they do intercede for 
us, Without making them our intercessors or praying them so to do.” 


—Pusey’s Letter to the Bishop of Oxford, pp. 129-138. 


Now though this view of the subject is one which in its 
full length is not taught in Holy Scripture, yet it is one of 
the most natural suggestions from many analogies of what is 
taught. It is a view which, whether accepted or rejected 
upon reflection, would almost spontaneously suggest itself to 
a pious heart deeply feeling the reality of the spiritual world, 
and of the “ communion of saints” binding together in one 
all loving spirits. It is entirely different from the Romish 
doctrine of saint and angel worship. Churchmen are under 
no obligation to adopt it ; but they are under obligation not to 
misrepresent and abuse it. Churchmen have the right to 
reject it for themselves; but they have no right to denounce 
their brethren for holding it. No Churchman, without for- 
feiting his character either for intelligence or for honesty, can 
represent it as being the same thing with the anti-scriptural 
and pernicious corruption of Rome. 

We have given the above extracts on this point, from Dr. 
Pusey’s Letter to the Bishop of Oxford, as being a specimen 
of the clear and precise language, and the pure and gentle 
spirit, of his most beautiful apology. They give of course 
but a very imperfect notion of the total impression which the 
perusal of the whole pamphlet is calculated to produce, — 
for they are but broken passages from his treatment of only 
one point, and that among the least striking portions of his 
Letter. Asa whole, this Letter is one of the most admirable 
theological productions of its class that the world has ever 
seen. It is occupied with an exposition of the views of 
the Oxford divines on all the subjects in regard to which they 
have been thought to contravene the teaching of the Church ; 
on the Sufficiency of Scripture and the Authority of the 
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Church—the Justification of Man—Sin after Baptism— 
the Sacraments — Ministering in the Congregation— Prayers 
for the faithful Dead —Invocation of Saints—and Celibacy. 

We proposed to ourselves in the outset of this article, to 
enter somewhat into the more strictly theological discussions 
connected with this subject, and to give a connected view 
of the representations made by Dr. Pusey of the actual te- 
nets of himself and his friends on the points above named : 
but the length to which our remarks have already been ex- 
tended, renders this at present impossible. We the more 
readily pretermit this intention, because any attempt within 
the limits of our journal to give a representation by extracts 
and analysis of the author’s views on so many and such im- 
portant topics of controverted theology, must necessarily be 
extremely imperfect. We trust the candid among our read- 
ers who take any interest in forming a further opinion on the me- 
rits of this celebrated controversy, and in ascertaining the real 
nature of opintons which, in the language of one of their op- 
ponents in a recent British journal, are admitted to have be- 
come “ now all but sovereign” in the Anglican Church, will 
be induced to read for themselves. At all events, we hope 
we have said enough to guard against rash, hasty, and unin- 
telligent denunciations. If the Oxford Tracts contain teach- 
ings contrary to Holy Scripture and the standards of the 
Church, let it be fully and fairly proved, by discussions car- 
ried on in a better spirit, and by more competent theologians 
than any that have yet appeared in opposition to them. If 
we have any where spoken with what may seem needless 
severity, let it be remembered, that we have spoken in vindi- 
cation of the right of denounced men to a fair hearing before 
a competent tribunal. Let it be remembered, that the Ox- 
ford writers are the assailed, not the assailants. Let it be 
remembered, that we have spoken in defence of the sacred 
right which they claim as Christians and Churchmen, that 
their opponents shall know how to distinguish between here- 
sy and error not heretical. Let it be remembered, that the 
assailants of the Oxford Tracts, with scarcely an exception, 
have taken their own private opinions as the standard not 
only of errors but of heresies, and have denounced views 
simply different from their own, in terms justifiable only in 
reference to flagrant and acknowledged heresy. Against 
this we shall ever protest, as unjust, schismatical, and dis- 


pleasing to the God of Truth and Love. 
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Arr. VIL.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


A Grammar of the Idioms of the Greek Language of the New Testa- 
ment. By Doctor Georce Benepict Winer, Professor of The- 
ology in the University of Leipsic. Translated by T. H. Acnew 
and O. G. Exsexe, Philadelphia: 1840. Herman Hooker. 8vo. 


Tuts work, as is remarked in the recommendation of Professor 
Hodge, may more properly be styled a grammatical commentary, 
than a Grammar of the New Testament. It is destitute of all the 
formal parts of a grammar, and is only intended for those who are 
to a certain degree familiar with the ordinary principles and forms 
of the language. Those who expect to find in this work a short 
road or by-way to a knowledge of the New Testament, without 
previous study to some considerable extent, of classic Greek and 
classic authors, will therefore be disappointed. It will be found of 
very little service to the superficial scholar, or the indolent theolo- 
gian. However we may regard it in a theological point of view, it 
is the work of a profound philologist, and intended for the benefit 
of those who mean to become such. We cannot speak in the same 
high terms of its execution. There is a slovenliness and want of 
order manifested in every part, which causes it to resemble a huge 
collection of random criticisms, noted as they happened to occur in 
a commonplace book, rather than a digested and well arranged dis- 
cussion of the peculiarities of the New Testament Greek. Per- 
haps, however, this fault could not altogether be avoided, and as it 
is, the mass of facts which the work contains, and the faithful dili- 
gence with which all the peculiarities of the New Testament Greek 
are collected, may compensate for its great want of method. In its 
present state, its chief value is that of a book of reference. With 
so little system, (if we except its more general divisions,) are its 
materials arranged, that an ordinary memory would not retain much 
more from its entire perusal, than from a similar attempt to master 
the contents of a concordance ora lexicon. For one example out 
of many, let the reader turn to the sections on the particles 
a\da de yap, etc. After a few valuable though very general observa- 
tions we are introduced into a wilderness of confused examples, 
abbreviated citations, and crowded references to other authors, 
brought together without order, or the least regard to any thing like 
systematic arrangement. Instead of giving us the results of his 
own investigations in a condensation of principles and methodical 
references in support of each one individually, he refers us to every 
commentator and philologist whom he had consulted in the course 
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of his multifarious reading. See Fritzsche in loc. Raph inloc. Schaf: 
ad Demosth. Wex.ad Antig., and similar references without number 
are found scattered through every paragraph, and form no inconsid- 
erable portion of the volume. Of this, perhaps the reader would 
have no right to complain, had these various authorities been cited 
in support of, or in opposition to, some position which the author 
had systematically laid down. This, however, is seldom the case. 
References to other authors are given without any clue to enable the 
reader to determine for what purpose, or in support of what prin- 
ciple they are cited. Examples from the Testament are often pre- 
sented without being referred to any general head, and on the other 
hand, assertions are not unfrequently made without the shadow of 
authority adduced in their support. 

The work comes to us recommended by some of the most cele- 
brated theologians of our land, and of different shades of ortho- 
doxy; yet we deem it necessary to make a few remarks respect- 
ing it in a theological point of view. We know not to what pre- 
cise class, among the various modifications of belief existing in 
Germany, Winer is to be assigned ; yet is he evidently one, who in 
numerous instances, scruples not to regard the language of the 
evangelists and apostles, as the language of erring men misled by 
false views of truth, or accommodating themselves to errors which 
they did not think it good policy to refute. The examples in proof 
are too abundant to be specified in a short notice of the work. 
A few, however, may be pointed out. In his remarks on the im- 
portant particle ja, he contends justly that it maintains the same 
unbending uniformity of meaning as in the early classic Greek ; 
signifying almost universally the exd or design for which any thing 
is done. He regrets, as every sound scholar must, the attempt to 
give this particle a wider latitude in the New Testament, for the 
purpose of softening the apparent harshness of certain passages, 
and rendering them more conformable to what some critics judge, 
should be the sense of the Scripture. Hence, he discards in almost 
every case, the theory of iva ex@armos, and contends strenuously for 
the primary and well established sense of the particle. In doing so, 
however, he defends the correctness of the language and style of 
the New Testament writers at the expense of theirtheology. They 
used it, it is true, in its proper sense, but it was under the influ- 
ence of a false system of philosophy, and mistaken religious views. 
A critic of this stamp may, perhaps, be a safer philological guide 
than a rationalist of an apparently higher degree. There are some 
who have not become indifferent enough to be candid. There are 
those, who, under the guise of respect for the truth of the Bible, 
and an anxious desire to make it conform to right reason, would 
represent its authors as very imperfectly acquainted with the lan- 
guage in which they wrote, and therefore only capable of being 
interpreted on the supposition that they often employed terms in 
senses varying not only from the classic, but also from the usage of 
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each other. In reference to this class of critics, Winer tells us, 
(page 355,) “ that they overlooked the fact that ia was to be judged 
of after the Hebrew ¢eleology, which confounds worldly consequences 
with divine designs and counsels ; or rather represents each impor- 
tant event as ordained and determined by God.” By this Hebrew 
teleology he means nothing less than the Old Testament theology, 
since he refers to Exod. xi. 9, Isaiah ix. 10; the theology, by the 
way, not only of Moses and the prophets, but of the whole ancient 
world. “Therefore,” says he, “in the language of the scriptures, iva 
can frequently be used, when according to our view of the divine 
government, we would have used dere.” The meaning is most evi- 
dent. The emphatic contrast between “ the language of the scrip- 
tures’ on the one hand, and “our views’’ on the other, is too clear to 
be mistaken. It was not the fault of the language of the New Tes- 
tament writers, (he had gone too far in rationalism, and was too sound 
a scholar to admit that,) but the error of their religious philosophy. 
Their use of iva was philologically correct; in making this admis- 
sion, his duty as a critic and interpreter was discharged, but he must 
go beyond his office in the gratuitous assertion, we with our more en- 
lightened views would have used dere. Our Saviour also (page 356) 
uses this teleological language in Mark iv. 12, whether ignorantly or 
out of accommodation we are not told; but it matters little, since as 
our author says “he is only applying an Old Testament prophecy, 
and therefore the teleological language cannot be misapprehended.” 
In respect to Ephesians vi. 3, “no one,” says our author, “can doubt 
that iva is in the Mosaic law redccov. He correctly vindicates the 
apostle’s philology, but what then must be said of his theology, so 
different from that of these enlightened times, a theology so super- 
natural as actually to represent the Deity as exercising a special 
providence in the affairs of the world, and performing a special pro- 
mise, by conferring long life as a reward for filial obedience! This 
may all be admitted in the Mosaic law; a mere reference to the 
exploded Hebrew ¢eleology prevents all difficulty from that quarter. 
In this instance, however, our author thinks that both may be saved. 
“ Might not the apostle,” he gravely asks, “use the same motive?” 
A wonderful exercise of candor, truly ! to suppose that Paul might 
really agree with Moses, and correctly set forth the same views of 
the divine government ! 

Again, he says, (page 357,) “it cannot be doubted that the for- 
mula iva *\npw$n, which was for some time translated by ita wt, has 
the stronger meaning, in order that it might be fulfilled, but the 
Jewish writers from whom the formula is derived, did not apprehend 
this with scientific accuracy.” A fair translation of the passage 
would be this: iva really signifies «x order that; there is no ques- 
tion about the meaning philologically ; but it was all based upon a 
false system of religious belief, and therefore we must reject their 
meaning, or give the expression such a sense as the writers would 

NO. XI.— VOL. VI. 31 
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have adopted had they enjoyed the benefits of modern science and 
philosophy. 

The author appears singularly unhappy in his illustration of éres. 
He asserts, without qualification, that brws in order that, is wrongly 
taken for ita ut. “ Lukeii.,35,” he says, “needs not be judged 
of by the Hebrew teleology (science of final causes,) in order to see 
the propriety and force of the conjunction.” “In Matthew v. 16, 
only philological levity can find a brws exBarxor.”” Now according to 
this, what distinction exists between érws and #a? Both perform 
the same office, and both are to be rendered in order that. ‘The au- 
thor is right in contending that this is the exclusive meaning of iva, 
but in forcing it upon érws, he is guilty of the same fault which he 
charges upon other interpreters in page 350. The truth is, no two 
particles in Greek are more clearly distinguished. Both signify 
design, but iva refers rather to the design of the action itself, irws to 
the design of the manner of its performance. 'The best test of the pro- 
per use of bras is the possibility of supplying 6vrw or évrws in the 
governing part of the sentence, so as to flow on easily with the sense. 
Ovrws thus ever goes with érws, expressed or understood. In Mat- 
thew v. 16, svrw is actually expressed so as to leave no doubt as to 
the meaning of tras. Otro \apyarw, ete. “ Let your light thus shine 
(in such a maner) that (és) men seeing your good works may glo- 
rify your Father in Heaven.” 

Although our attention was drawn more particularly to these re- 
marks on the important particle ‘va, yet we had noted passages of a 
similar tendency in other parts of the work, which the short space 
allotted to this notice will not allow us to dwell upon. A serious 
question arises. The philological merits of this and similar pro- 
ductions from the German school, are undoubtedly great. The 
present work exhibits a vast store of biblical and classical learning. 
It furnishes many happy elucidations of different passages. But 
may not all these benefits be attained at too dear a price? What 
are to be the consequences of exposing the unformed minds of our 
young students of theology, (especially in an age which spurns all 
restraint and whose motto is free inquiry,) to the continual reitera- 
tion of such views from most of the philological grammars, lexicons, 
and commentaries, that are placed in their hands? Can they be 
trusted to extract the good and escape the poison, when theologians 
who had grown old in the ranks of reputed orthodoxy, have exhibit- 
ed symptoms of its deleterious influences? Can it be expected that 
spiritual and evangelical views of the scriptures, reverence for their 
solemn messages, and confidence in their plenary inspiration, can 
remain unaffected by continual contact with Gesenius, and those 
other German rationalising philologists, whom almost all classes 
condemn, and yet all seem to unite in furnishing as the biblical 
guides of our young theologians? Can they consistently be recom- 
mended by orthodox divines? Are those interpretations which 
silently tend to destroy all confidence in revelation, to be selected as 
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the most learned guides to its meaning? "Would not some of the 
learned professors whose names appear in the recommendation of 
this and similar works, be better employed in compiling substitutes, 
at least if they decline the task of original investigation? Is there 
no remedy for the evil? If there is not, how long may it be before 
the seed which has produced so fruitful a crop in Germany and Ge- 
neva, may fill our own unprotected churches with the tares of ration- 
alism and semi-infidelity ? 





2, Revopwvros Axopynpoverpara. Xenophon’s Memorabilia of Socrates, 
with English Notes. By Aupuezus S. Packarp, Professor of the 
Greek and Latin Languages and Literature, Bowdoin College. 
Andover and New York: 1839. Gould, Newman, & Saxton. 


Tus beautiful volume is distinguished alike for the elegance and 
accuracy of its execution, the intrinsic excellence of its subject, the 
happy judgment and solid learning displayed in the notes, and the 
absence of that disgusting pedantry which so often disfigures works 
of a similar kind. The author is evidently a ripe scholar, a man of 
correct moral and philosophical taste, and eminently qualified to 
render one of the most attractive productions of Grecian literature 
still more attractive to the youthful mind, by the happy though con- 
cise manner in which he illustrates the meaning of his favorite au- 
thor, and assists in carrying on those delightful trains of thought 
which are started by the Grecian sage. The student, with such a 
guide, cannot help understanding Socrates, and utterly deficient 
must he be, not only in all taste for the really good and beautiful, 
but also in every thing which tends to constitute a manly and vir- 
tuous character, if he does not learn to love the sage, and admire 
his faithful and philosophical interpreter. 

After a careful examination, we hesitate not in decidedly prefer- 
ring this work to any others of a similar kind that have lately issued 
from the English or American press. The author deserves the 
gratitude ef every friend of classical literature, for presenting to our 
seminaries of learning so choice a selection from the ancient philo- 
sophy, and for the great pains he has taken to render it profitable 
and delightful to the student. It is impossible, at this day, to de- 
termine satisfactorily whether Plato or Xenophon have furnished 
the most faithful account of the philosophy of Socrates. Both pre- 
sent the strongest internal evidence that they aimed at giving an 
accurate sketch of the habits and opinions of the man, whom they 
alike, although from different motives, loved and admired. Both 
were equally capable of appreciating that exquisite epwvea which 
forms the peculiar characteristic of his reasoning, and both alike 
exhibit their fidelity in the distinctness given to this part of the por- 
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trait. Plato, however, may have invested him with too much of 
philosophical grandeur, whilst the frank soldier, struck with the 
practical bearings of his sublime precepts, although not fully appre- 
ciating the high source from whence they were drawn, may have 
represented him in a lower though not less interesting light. How- 
ever this may be, there can be no doubt, that in a course of liberal 
education, the Memorabilia should precede the dialogues of Plato, 
and that if it is faithfully studied, under a guide so competent as 
the author of this edition, a taste will be imbibed, which will carry 
the student onward to the perusal of every relic which antiquity 
has left us of the Athenian martyr. Believing that such a result 
would have a most important influence in elevating our literary and 
theological character, we should rejoice in seeing this volume intro- 
duced as a standard school book in every seminary of our land. 
The author in his preface has justly adverted to the important bear- 
ings which the study of the Grecian, and especially the Socratic, 
philosophy would have upon our theological literature, and he seems 
to have kept this thought prominently before his mind in many of 
his clear and happy annotations. We may learn much from this 
light shining in a dark place, much that is in strict accordance with 
the scriptures; much, also, by way of contrast, of the inestimable 
value of that higher light, which Socrates longed to see yet saw it 
not. In this point of view we would particularly specify, as of 
great value not only to the youthful student but also to the more ma- 
ture scholar, the notes on pages 198, (2) —201, (11) —224, (16, 17,) 
— 248, (5)—256, (1) — 257, (16;) especially the long discussion 
in respect to the state of Grecian philosophy previous to the times 
of Socrates. 





3. Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar. Translated from the Eleventh 
German Edition. By T.J.Conant. With a Course of Exercises 
in Hebrew Grammar, and a Hebrew Chrestomathy, prepared by 
the Translator. Boston: 1839. Gould, Kendall, and Lincoln. 
8vo. pp. 386. 


Mucu has been taught and written of late years on the subject of 
Hebrew Grammar, and in many respects Gesenius has been sur- 
passed by his successors; so much so, that he has sometimes been 
compelled to adopt in turn the ideas of those whose elementary 
knowledge was obtained from the study of his own writings. Still 
the scholar-like accuracy, the clearness of method, and the felicity 
of illustration which render Gesenius the facile princeps of Hebrew 
lexicographers, have enabled him, although not possessing the most 
profound and comprehensive views of the originating causes of the 
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phenomena he describes, to give a sufficiently full and very lucid 
statement of the facts of Hebrew Grammar. 

Another consideration must be superadded to the question of the 
value of the original work, and this respects the manner in which the 
translation has been performed. It has been said by Doctor John- 
son that translation is the bane of language; and indeed, the charac- 
ter of many late versions from the German too fully bear out the 
truth of this remark. With these, however, the present work will 
bear a most favorable comparison ; for, with the exception of a few 
oversights, to which all are liable, and the occasional use of inver- 
sions foreign to the genius of our language, it is not only faithful as 
to matter, but also correct and even elegant in style. The paper 
and typography of the volume. are irreproachable. Indeed its 
whole appearance is uncommonly elegant and inviting, and does 
great credit to the skill and taste of all concerned. 





4, Aids to Reflection. BySamvuex Taytor Coterwer. With the 
Author's last corrections. Edited by Henry Netson Co.erince. 
To which is prefixed a Preliminary Essay, by Joun M’Vicar, D.D. 
London: 1839. William Pickering. New York: Swords, 
Stanford, and Company. 12mo. pp. 324. 


WE are glad to see another American reprint of the “ Aids to 
Reflection ;” and we doubt not that the Editor’s Preliminary Essay 
will add much to the profit and satisfaction with which the work 
itself will be read and studied, as especially by the members of our 
Church. We would suggest the insertion of a list of errata in the 
next edition that is worked off; not that the typographical mistakes 
are many in number, but that they are such as might in some in- 
stances, lead to misapprehension of the author’s meaning. 





5. Poems. By Wi.11smM Tompson Bacon. New Haven: 1839. 
B. & W. Noyes. Boston: LittleandCompany. 8vo. pp. 214. 


An “ Introductory Essay,” interposed between these poems and 
the poetical “ Dedication” of them, informs us what is the office, 
and what, in the opinion of its author, is the definition of, a true 
poet. We are obliged to confess that neither the matter nor the 
manner of this essay prepossessed us in favor of the poet, so stating 
such views of his art ; for, as to those views, they are either common- 
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places or unsound ; and as to the language in which they are con- 
veyed, it is so bad, that whethe1 the views are really unsound or 
only commonplaces ill expressed, we cannot quite make out. In 
fact, Mr. Bacon has failed to acquire, or at least has neglected to em- 
ploy, the very first and simplest instruments of the art of writing, 
not to say the art of poetry: the grossest grammatical errors occur- 
ring not seldom throughout his book, while the violations of common 
metrical rules are so frequent, particularly in the pieces meant for 
blank verse, as almost makes us doubt whether he possesses that 
first and indispensable requisite to metrical success—a tolerable 
ear. l*or example: 


** Not a breath, 
Or wing of bird, were heard through the wide heaven.” 
“live where the laws — 


The first great law that’s written onthe heart— 
Is disregarded every flying hour.” 
* And he who scribbles verses knows, 

(And no one knows but him.)” 


** And be to his rebellious passions, @ 
Worse slave than ever.” 


Nor can we say that the poems display an originality in their 
general tone and thought, such as might make up for particular 
faults. Here we bow to Halleck, then to Bryant, now to Byron, 
(no poet according to Mr. Bacon,) now to Young, presently to Tal- 
fourd, and during the intervals chiefly to Wordsworth. We must 
do the author the justice, however, to observe that he admits these 
thefts in a most gentleman-like manner, in his notes; one of which, 
by the by, contains his confession of faith in regard to slavery, some- 
what formally, and as we think gratuitously, stated ; and backed by 
an equally unnecessary quotation from President Wayland’s Ele- 
ments of Moral Science. What is chiefly commendable in the book 
is the amiable and correct moral spirit in which the author seems to 
have composed it; besides which there is a good deal of genuine 
feeling for nature, such as, with more cultivation, may become the 
basis of creative excellence; and now and then occurs a really fine 
line—now and then a really fine thought. The following in the 
“ Wood Robin” is an instance of both: 


“as by sure instinct led— 
That beautiful divinity in birds!” 





There are too many single lines that are good in the same way, 
for us to doubt their genuineness; and therefore we conclude that 
Mr. Bacon is atrue, though certainly as yet an uncultivated and too 
slightly accomplished, poet. We wish we had room for extracts, but 
we have not, and must refer our readers to the volume itself in justi- 
fication of our view. 
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6. Calidore; a Legendary Poem. By Wiuuram J. Pasopir. 
Boston: 1839. Marsh, Capen, Lyon, and Webb. 8vo. pp. 48. 


Catmore belongs to the class of metrical romances—“ that dear 
production of our days, the metrical novel” — the interest depending 
upon the successful excitement of curiosity ; while we are not lured 
to linger, as we are by the proper charm of what is properly poetry, 
but to hurry on, even to the denouement, and with this to be satis- 
fied. For a“ Legendary Poem,” therefore, in the title-page of this 
little volume, read a “ Metrical Legend.” Whatis the poetical ele- 
ment wanting in such a production in order to make it a poem? In 
ordinary language we should say : a moral sentiment, pervading the 
whole, and imparting to it unity of expression; more philosophically, 
perhaps some would say, a living idea, present at once to the whole 
and to each part—as the law of the poem, the principle of its pos- 
sibility, its significance, and its life. Well, nothing of this kind is 
in “ Calidore ;” but some sweet versification is in it, and here and 
there some sweet poetry ; for poetry is to be distinguished from a 
poem ; and the “ Song of the Naiad,” with which “ Calidore” con- 
cludes, is (for instance) a poem, though not, we fear, of much origi- 
nality. ‘The “ Addenda” (as Mr. Pabodie terms a few fugitive 
poems inserted at the end of the volume) are very pretty, and show, 
m one instance at least, what is either original and creative power, 
or something very like it : 

“ And the young wanton breeze, 
With breath all odors from her Llossomy chase, 


In voice low whispering ’mong the embowering trees 
5 5 ” t=} ? 
W oos you to her embrace. 


The stanza is one of the finest our language can boast of, and 
his selection of it as a favorite form of versification is a proof that 
Mr. Pabodie possesses an ear for rhythm. It is dangerous, how- 
ever, to tread too closely in the steps of the Trismegisti. “ Go forth 
into the Fields,” and “ To the Autumn Forest,” are too evidently 
imitated from Bryant’s “ Autumn Woods,” to allow of their win- 
ning the praise which they intrinsically deserve, and might other- 
wise obtain. We protest, however, against the concluding stanza 
of the first mentioned minor poem ; 


“ Pass ye the proud fane by, 
The vaulted aisles, by flaunting folly trod, 
And ‘neath the temple of the uplifted sky, 
Go forth and worship God.” 


It is a false sentiment that men can worship God better or more 
] ler the “ uplifted sky” than in the “ vaulted aisles ;” 
purely under the “ uplifted sky” than in the “ vaulted aisles ;” and 
it is equally false in poetry and in fact, to call a Christian cathe- 
dral a “ proud fane.”” If any expression is written indelibly on the 
ecclesiastical architecture of the Gothic nations, it is that of a Hea- 
ven-born and Heaven-imploring humility. 
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7. History of the Christian Church from the Ascension of Jesus Christ 
to the conversion of Constantine. By the Rev. Epwarp Burton, 
D. D. First American edition ; with a Memoir of the Author, 
occasional Notes, and questions adapting it to the use of schools 
and colleges, by the Rt. Rev. G. W. Doane, D.D. New York: 
1839. Wiley & Putnam. 


Bisnop Doane has done the Church a service by bringing out this 
valuable work, the last production of its lamented author. A few 
notes by the editor, reinforcing some of the terms in the text by a 
brief explanation of their ecclesiastical meaning, and a series of ju- 
dicious notes inserted at the end of the volume, have done all that 
was needed to make it a useful school book. The memoir of the 
author gives us little more than the few incidents of a scholar’s un- 
eventful life; and we should have been glad to see in it a passing 
allusion, if no more, to the advantages accruing to the church from 
those University and Cathedral institutions to which she is indebted 
under God, for so many masterly defences of her doctrine and au- 
thority, such as this work of Dr. Burton’s eminently is—to say no- 
thing of the other more extensive and elaborate productions of the 
same learned and excellent author. 





8. Boy's Reading Book. By Mrs. Sicourney. Girl’s Reading 
Book. By Mrs. Sicourney. New York: 1839. J. Orville 
Taylor. 


Very good reading, we should say, for boy or girl. A little too 
much of the “useful knowledge” perhaps; but even this more in- 
terpenetrated than is usual with the imaginative interest which can 
alone bring knowledge of any kind home to the apprehensions and 
hearts of children so as to profit both. For the chief danger now 
seems to be, that the dear little folks shall be crammed with more 
than a sufficiency of an aliment in itself needful, and the best rule is 
to let all such matters be “seasoned with salt,” with the stimulating 
and antiseptic power of imagination. 





9. The Character of Thomas Jefferson, as exhibited in his own writings. 
By Tueopore Dwieut. Boston: 1839. Weeks, Jordan & Co. 


Tue character of Mr. Jefferson has already been fully discussed 
in this Review; and we need therefore only say, that Mr. Dwight 
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has adopted the true principle in the method of his book. Actions 
are for the most part capable of diverse interpretations, but when 
aman is judged by his words and by these as deliberately recorded 
by himself, there is an end to dispute as to the facts in the case, 
and the decision every man may make up for himself. The friends 
of truth, order and righteousness, have therefore, in a certain sense, 
reason to rejoice when the “ enemy” of what they love has “ written 
a book,” so that from his own showing he may be condemned.— 
Mr. Dwight, from his position and intimate familiarity with the 
leading actors, the events and controversies of the period to which 
his work relates, is in some respects eminently qualified to be the 
commentator of Mr. Jefferson’s writings for the instruction of the 
present generation, 





10. A General Biographical Dictionary. By Rev. J. L. Buaxeg, 
D. D. Third Edition, Royal 8vo. pp. 1096. Philadelphia : 
1840. James Kay, Jr. and Brother. New York: A. V. Blake. 


A very useful book of reference this must be, if compiled with the 
fidelity we have reason to suppose. We have had time to examine 
only a few of the articles, but these we have found correct and suf- 
ficiently full for all the purposes that can well be answered by any 
work of the kind. The number of notices of American Biography 
must render it especially valuable. The industry displayed in pro- 
curing and preparing these, is, we observe, generally appreciated 
by the public, and the less requires any commendation from us, 





11. The Life and Times of Martin Luther. By the author of 
“Three Experiments of Living.” Boston: 1839. Hilliard, 
Gray and Company. 16mo. pp. 324. 


For those who have not Michelet’s delightful book on Luther, 
this may be safely recommended as a most lively and agreeable 
sketch of the life and character of the German Reformer. The 
story is rendered more graphic and animated by the form of the 
work ; though occasionally there are little incongruities from con- 
founding the different conditions of a purely narrative and an his- 
torico-dramatic form. It is very gracefully written, in a clear and 
simple style ; and we have noticed scarcely a point in which our 
views as Churchmen would lead us to modify the representations 
of the author. 
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12. A New Home— Who’ll Follow? or Glimpses of Western Life. 
By Mrs. Mary Cuavers, an actual settler. New York: 1389. 
C.S. Francis. 12mo. pp. 317. 


One of the cleverest productions of the season; containing very 
interesting and lively pictures of western life, character, and man- 
ners. “ Mrs. Mary Clavers’” (the nom de guerre of the author) shows 
that she has the taste to be a warm admirer of the delightful sketches 
of Miss Mitford; and that she has all Miss Mitford’s cheerful and 
good humored way of looking the homely realities of every day life 
in the face, and finding there the soul of goodness and the sources 
of picturesque grace and beauty. Bating some difference in the 
nature of the materials, and some want of delicate tact, Mrs. Cla- 
vers ‘“ Glimpses” will be found nearly as agreeable as the sketches 
of the charming writer whom she has taken as her model. 





13. Woman’s Mission. First American Edition. New York: 
1839. Wiley and Putnam. 18mo. pp. 149. 


An excellent little work. Though we were not particularly im- 
pressed with any thing very new or practically important in the first 
three or four chapters, yet the rest of the volume, on the sphere and 
nature of female influence, on the education of woman and the spe- 
cial principles which should regulate it, is so admirable, that we feel 
no disposition to detract any thing from the seemingly extravagant 
eulogium bestowed upon the work in the Introductory Letter of the 
Bishop of New Jersey. 





14. The Poets of America illustrated by one of her Painters. Edited 
by Joun Kezse. New York: 1840. S.Coleman. 12mo. pp.284. 


Tuis pretty book is got up we suppose for the holidays. The 
selections appear to have been made with good taste, and the illus- 
trations (by Chapman we take it) are for the most part appropriate. 
To this remark, however, we must make one exception; the illus- 
trations of Bryant’s “Green River’ are really ludicrous. The 
“Idle Dreamer,” for instance, is doing precisely the reverse in 
every respect of what is indicated in the poem, which indeed is not 
capable of being illustrated at all without caricature. The illustra- 
tions of Drake’s “ American Flag,” and of “Passing Away,” by 
Pierpont, are the best upon the whole. The letter-press deserves 
every commendation. 
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15. An Address delivered at Amherst, before the Literary Societies 
of Amherst College, August 27, 1839. By Danie, D. Barnarp. 
Albany: 1839. 8vo. pp. 63. 


We regard Mr. Barnard as one of the best thinkers and writers 
of the day. For several years we have had from him addresses 
delivered on similar occasions with the one whose title is here given 
—replete with the best fruits of learning and reflection, with impor- 
tant and salutary truths uttered in a style of eloquence so forcible 
and impressive, that we know not where we could point to an equal 
number of such performances characterized by so many and such 
eminent merits. Each of his discourses contains matter for an ex- 
tended discussion; and it is only the feeling of the utter impossi- 
bility of doing justice to them within the limits of these notices, and 
the hope of being able to make them the subject of more special 
and extended discussion, that has led us hitherto to abstain from 
taking them up. We will, however, do all our present space allows 
in regard to this discourse—most earnestly recommend it to the 
careful perusal of our readers. The topic is the inquiry “ whether 
the leading and ruling minds among men have respected, and do 
sufficiently respect and observe, the universal law of Truth, in their 
dealings with the popular mind.” It is an admirable discourse, and 
this topic is discussed in all its applications to a country like ours, 
and by one who is fully aware of its momentous bearing upon all 
the interests of our nation. 





16. Natural Religion the Remains of Primitive Revelation. A Dis- 
course pronounced at Burlington, before the Literary Societies of the 
University of Vermont, August, 1839. By Tayier Lewis, Esq., 
Professor of Greek and Latin Literature in the New York Uni- 
versity. New York: 1839. 8vo. pp. 52. 


By Natural Religion Professor Lewis means the religious notions 
held by heathen nations, and the position which he takes, is that 
these notions and opinions were derived from primitive revelation 
or supernatural communication traditionally preserved, and not dis- 
covered by the unaided human reason. It is a scholar-like and 
eloquent discourse, replete with fine taste and feeling. For the 
most part we coincide with the views advanced; we had prepared 
an extended notice, in which we had propounded some explana- 
tory limitations; but want of space obliges us to leave it out. We 
must content ourselves with recommending it as a most valuable 
contribution to the cause of truth and good learning, every way 
worthy of such a scholar and thinker as Mr. Lewis has in other 
publications proved himself to be. 
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17. The Relation between Religion and Science. An Address before 
the Literary Societies of Newark College, Delaware. By Henry 
M. Mason, D.D. 1839. 8vo. pp. 23. 


A capiraL performance —illustrating the mutual relation and ne- 
cessary dependance of religion and science, in style clear and forci- 
ble, and in a tone the most elevated and impressive. 





18. Baccalaureate Address at the Annual Commencement of Geneva 
College, August, 1839. By Bensamin Hate, D. D., President. 
Geneva: 1839. pp. 32. 


Tue series of Baccalaureate Addresses, of which this is the 
second, promises to be of the highest value and interest. The spe- 
cial topic of the present, as one of the subjects embraced in the 
idea of a proper education designed to be developed in these dis- 
courses, is the study of the Latin and Greek classics. It is an admi- 
rable defence of classical studies against the gross utilitarian views 
of the day. 





19. Manual of Political Ethics, designed for the use of Colleges and 
Students at Law. Part Il. Political Ethics Proper. By Fran- 
cis Lierer. Boston: Charles C. Little, and James Brown. 
8vo. pp. 668. 


WE have only room to announce the completion of Mr. Lieber’s 
truly excellent work. We do not mean to say that we consider it 
so well adapted to the use of colleges as it might be. Its great ex- 
tent, and also in some particulars, its method and style, render it in 
our opinion less valuable for that purpose. But the depth and 
reach of thought and knowledge, the soundness of its general prin- 
ciples, the momentous importance of the topics treated, and the 
earnest and right hearted tone of the author, make it a work of un- 
speakable value for all who have time and inclination to go into a 
thorough study of subjects lying at the foundation of our national 
well-being. 





20. The Poet’s Tribute. Poems of Wiiu1amM B. Tappan. Boston: 
1840. D.S. King and Croker and Brewster. 


Tue character of Mr. Tappan’s poetry is tolerably familiar to 
the reading community, for he has published at least two volumes 
previous to the one before us, we believe, within a few years, and 
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few of our writers enjoy for their little occasional effusions so ex- 
tensive a circulation in the journals of the day. We need not, 
therefore, enter into any thing like an analysis of his merits, or his 
style. It is perhaps sufficient to say, in a word, that he has at once 
the blemishes and beauties of a self-made man and poet. He writes 
carelessly —not thoughtlessly, by any means. Instead of valuing 
thought too little, he values it relatively too much, we may say : 
that is, too much as compared with his mode of expression. Hence 
numerous instances of imperfect rhythm. Halting lines abound. 
Second-hand phrases, and phrases inadmissable altogether, and even 
bad grammar, flourish under his indulgence. 

And yet, these poems are full of beauties. Not only is his ill- 
treated style itself frequently, though we would almost say fortui- 
tously, a correct, exact, and even highly beautiful; but the thought 
is still oftener fine, and the spirit universally worthy of all praise 
— cheerful, liberal, genial, in the highest degree. 

We intended to extract the piece entitled “ Better Thoughts,” as 
a fair specimen of these first rate qualities ; but our limits oblige us 
to omit it. 





21. Elements of Mental Philosophy, embracing the two departments 
of the Intellect and the Sensibilities. By Tuomas C. Upnam, Pro- 
fessor of Mental and Moral Philosophy in Bowdoin College. 
Third Edition. Portland: 1839. William Hyde. Two vo- 
lumes, 8vo. 

Elements of Mental Philosophy, abridged, and designed as a Text 
Book for Academies and High Schools. By Tuomas C. Upnam, 
etc. Fourth Edition. Portland: 1839. William Hyde. 8vo. 
pp. 474. 


We have room only to mention these works. Our readers will 
observe the number of editions they have already reached. We 
think their popularity deserved. Professor Upham has brought 
together the leading views of the best writers on the most import- 
ant topics of mental science, and exhibited them, as well as the 
conclusions which he himself adopts, with great good judgment, 
candor, clearness, and method. Mr. Upham is a calm and cautious 
thinker and writer; and we find no reason to differ from the sub- 
stance of his views on almost all the subjects he has treated. We 
do not think that we have any works for higher instruction in this 
department, which are perfectly what they should be ; but of all the 
systematic treatises in use, we consider the volumes of Mr. Upham 
by far the best that we have. With these volumes, together with 
Locke’s Essay and Cousin’s Critical Examination of it contained in 
the Elements of Psychology, in his hands, the student by the aid of 
a thorough teacher, may gain a competent systematic view of the 
leading principles of the science. 
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Art. IX.—QUARTERLY CHRONICLE. 


WE proceed to give—all that our limits allow —a very brief sur- 
vey of the leading events of the last quarter. 

Pourrica, Events Asroap.— The foreign news received dur- 
ing the last quarter, has been in some respects of a highly interesting 
character. The affairs of the East, of Spain, and of England, have 
assumed new aspects deserving of notice. 

The East.—The death of the Sultan Mahmoud IL., devolving the 
Ottoman sovereignty on an inexperienced youth at a moment the 
most critical for that Empire that has yet occurred in its history ; 
the defeat of the armies of the Porte, by those of its rebellious sub- 
ject, the Viceroy of Egypt and Syria; the defection from the new 
Sultan of his fleet ; the demand on the part of the successful rebel 
of the hereditary investiture and independent sovereignty of the 
countries which he has hitherto held as Pachaliks ; the intervention 
of ‘Russia, Austria, France, and England, and the danger thence 
arising tu the peace of Europe ;—these comprise what is to be said 
of the East. Little is certainly known as yet, as to the state of the 
negociations between these powers and the Sultan on the one hand, 
and between them and Mehemet Ali on the other. Mehemet Ali, 
it is understood, demands the sovereignty of Egypt, Syria, Arabia, 
and Candia, more than half the territory of the Empire, and com- 
prising the three holy cities. It is understood that the Sultan offers 
the hereditary investiture of Egypt. The affair is still further com- 
plicated by the reported invasion of Irak Arabi by the Persians, 
who have always pretended a right to that province. The Kurds 
also are in insurrection, and fresh troubles have broken out in Ser- 
via. Add to this the treacherous spirit which evidently actuates 
the higher functionaries of the Turkish government, and it becomes 
evident that the throne of the new Sultan is in a most precarious 
situation, and that the integrity of the Empire can now be preserv- 
ed only by an external force. It is the character of every Moham- 
medan power to perish by crumbling, and this will doubtless be the 
end of Turkey. 

In Spain, the contest between Don Carlos and Queen Christina, 
—or rather between the peasantry of the northern mountains and 
the middling classes of the central and southern districts of Spain,— 
has terminated for the present, by the Pretender’s being driven into 
France. The pacification of Spain is, however, far from being com- 
plete; one of the generals of Don Carlos has not yet laid down his 
arms, while in those parts of the kingdom where the authority of the 
Queen i is formally acknowledged, the authority of the laws is hard- 
ly any where respected, and insurrections, massacres, and every 
disorder, are of constant occurrence. 
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In Portugal, another formidable conspiracy to reinstate Don Mi- 
guel has been discovered, and the same want of harmony exists 
between the government and the people as in the sister realm. 

In France and Germany, no events of importance have occurred, 
excepting in the former a new attempt on the king’s life. There 
is a scarcity of bread stuffs in France, and emeutes and all sorts of 
disorders are to be apprehended in consequence. 

The domestic news of England, is of a character to excite pro- 
found anxiety as to the immediate prospects of that country. The 
turbulence of the lower orders, the violence and numbers of the 
Chartists, the formidable Chartist insurrection in Wales, added to 
the general embarrassments of trade and the miserable crops, present 
gloomy data for the calculations of the political prophet. 

Russia finds employment for her armies on her south-eastern fron- 
tier, where the Circassians stil] maintain a struggle for their wild but 
ancient liberty. With this formidable rebellion, as she terms it, on 
her hands, and Poland lying beneath her feet quiescent, but unsub- 
dued in heart and in hatred, one might suppose she would hesitate 
at present to embark in a war, with perhaps all Europe, to accom- 
plish new schemes of aggrandizement. 

It would appear, however, that, to say nothing of her ceaseless 
machinations in Turkey, her influence has been deeply concerned 
in the recent troubles of the remoter East, in the countries lying on 
the confines of Persia and India. The British arms have, notwith- 
standing, been completely successful in securing the predominance 
of Great Britain in that quarter of the world, and more particularly 
in restoring the Shah Soo-jah-ool Moolk to the throne of Candahar. 
An event of the greatest importance in Indian affairs is the death of 
the Maharaja Runjeet Singh of Lahore. 

The efforts of the Chinese Government to put a stop to smuggling, 
carried on even in the port of Canton, and to the trade in opium 
more especially, have of late assumed a more energetic character. 
Some of the foreign residents have been expelled from Canton, and 
other measures of like severity taken, which will probably lead to a 
military demonstration against China on the part of the English, and 
eventually to the breaking up of the system of non-intercourse hith- 
erto maintained by the Chinese government in relation to the “out- 
side barbarians.” The American merchants having complied, it 
appears, with the new regulations, have been suffered to remain. 

About the usual number of changes have taken place, during 
the last three months, in the executives, constitutions, and geogra- 
phical boundaries of the South American States. The relation 
between France and the Buenos-Airean and Oriental Republics, 
our readers will have found particularly described in one of the ar- 
ticles of this number. It would be quite out of place here to 
chronicle the obscure revolutions in this quarter of the world, which 
are of no moment except so far as they signify the degraded morale 
and consequent disorganization of the republics subject to them. 
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Mexico comes of course under the same category; but the latest 
ebullition of the general tendency to civil war and revolution in 
that country, assumes a new character, from the intervention of 
volunteers from Texas. Captain Ross, a Texian officer, having 
crossed over into the Mexican territory, has, it is reported, been 
joined by the “ Federalists,” as the Mexican insurgents term them- 
selves, and has defeated the forces of the opposite party, taken two 
fortified towns, etc. These reports, however, want confirmation as 
to the particulars, although there is no doubt that something of the 
kind has occurred. 

Texas herself is tranquil, and flourishes. A commercial treaty 
has been concluded with France, but not with England ; the diffi- 
culty in the latter instance being, it is supposed, connected with 
the question of slavery. ‘The Texian ambassador was arrested for 
debt in this city, but released by a decision of our courts, on the 
ground of his public character. The latest news is the departure 
of a strong expedition against the Camanches, the troublesome In- 
dian neighbors of Texas. 

Canada remains quiet, The new governor general has taken 
the oaths of office, and issued the usual proclamations. Her Bri- 
tannic majesty’s commissioners have completed a thorough and 
laborious survey of the disputed territory on our north-east frontier, 
and particularly of the line claimed by Maine. It is to be hoped 
that this judicious measure will lead to a just and amicable settle- 
ment of the long agitated boundary question. 

The British West India Islands continue in the same state of 
political and social effervescence. Until this subsides, it will be 
nnpossible to form an opinion as to the ultimate effect of the policy 
which has been adopted by the mother country in relation to those 
colonies. 

Pouitica Events at Home.—The war in Florida continues, 
but presents no alteration in its aspect. The murder of Ross and 
Boudinot, the principal chiefs of the Cherokee nation, is a note- 
worthy event as indicating the temper with which the Indians sub- 
mit to the necessity of surrendering their country. 

In our own state, the insurrection on the Van Renssalaer Manor, 
although quelled without bloodshed, deserves more than a passing 
allusion, inasmuch as it must be regarded as a symptom of the dis- 
position now so prevalent, to claim a liberty incompatible with law. 
The late Hon. Stephen Van Renssalaer, commonly called the Pa- 
troon, had disposed of a vast quantity of land by giving perpetual 
leases, subject to a rent of produce and services. The tenants, it 
appears, even during the life of the old Patroon, who was greatly 
beloved, were galled more by the nature than by the burthen of 
their leases, and thinking that the landlord had realized as much 
from the land as he had any right to expect, considered themselves 
entitled to the fee. Upon the death of the Patroon, and an attempt 
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on the part of his heirs to enforce the payment of rent and arrears, 
the tenants rose en masse, and opposed the Sheriff in the execution 
of a process. The number of insurgents was stated to be fifteen 
hundred, and it became necessary to call out the militia ; but a judi- 
cious proclamation of the Governor prevented the necessity of an 
actual contest, which must have proved fatal to these misguided men. 
By the last accounts, the Sheriff was engaged in carrying the law 
into effect throughout the Manor without being impeded in his 
office. 

The meeting of the twenty-sixth Congress of the United States has 
been attended with circumstances of an interesting character. It is 
asserted, and generally believed, for there is legally and constitu- 
tionally no certainty as to the matter, that the returns of elections 
for members of congress made to the governor and council of New 
Jersey were such as could not entitle the candidates, having appa- 
rently a majority, to receive the legal and constitutional certificate of 
election. Onthe ground of such a representation having been made 
to him, the clerk of the last congress (who, by usage, assists in the 
organization of the new house by calling the roll, and to whom, there- 
fore, the certificates of membership are of necessity exhibited) refu- 
red to call out the names of five out of the six New Jersey repre- 
sentatives. A debate ensued, as a consequence of which the house, 
on motion of Johu Q. Adams, undertook to organize itself by ap- 
pointing a chairman. Mr. Adams was appointed to the Chair, and 
the house thus constituted having, after a long debate, negatived the 
claim of the New Jersey members, proceeded to acquire for itself 
the constitutional organization by the election of a speaker. After 
many ineffectual ballotings, the parties in the house being exactly 
balanced, owing to the absence of two whig members and the ex- 
clusion of the members from New Jersey, Mr. Hunter, of Virginia, 
was elected speaker, and on the day succeeding his election proceed- 
ed to complete the organization of the house by swearing in the 
members. The members having been sworn in, with the exception 
of the five New Jersey members, who, however, all presented them- 
selves to be sworn, the speaker left it to the house to decide whe- 
ther these members should be sworn in or not. The case was sim- 
ply this: that these five members brought with them precisely the 
same evidence of their membership as was considered valid in the 
case of their colleague, and the only evidence which at that stage of 
the formation of the house could be presented; nor did any other 
person exhibit or pretend to exhibit like evidence. The house, on 
motion by Mr. Wise, in pursuance of the speaker’s request for its 
opinion, decided by a vote of 116 to 112, that these members, with 
the evidence of their membership prescribed by law, should not take 
the oath and their seats. Here the affair rests at the date of the 
present writing. 

The National Convention of whig delegates met at Harrisburg on 
the fourth of December last, and unanimously nominated WiLL1AM 
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Henry Harrison, of Ohio, and Joun Tyter, of Virginia, as can- 
didates for the offices of President and Vice-President of the United 
States, at the next election. The unanimity evinced at the conven- 
tion, the readiness with which different journals have since aban- 
doned their individual preferences to support this nomination, and 
the general acquiescence of the people iti it, are favorable tokens of 
the ultimate success of the party. 


Among the noticeable events of the last quarter, is the suspension 
of specie payments by the Pennsylvania Bank of the United States. 
This event which took place suddenly, and without any preparation 
of the public mind, has created a very great sensation both at home 
and abroad. As was to be expected, it effected a very great reduc- 
tion in the value of American stocks abroad, and has produced an 
opinion extremely unfavorable to American credit. The example 
of the United States Bank was followed by the greatest part of the 
banks south and west of New York. It is gratifying, however, to 
record the fact, that the banks of New York and New England 
have continued to. sustain uninterruptedly the redemption of their 
notes in specie. Nor is there the least reason to suppose they will 
not continue to do so. But the natural and necessary results of 
curtailments of discounts by the specie paying banks—the disturb- 
ed condition of exchanges throughout the country —and the gene- 
ral shock given to credit, have been experienced with great severity. 
The trade and industry of the country have been very greatly dimin- 
ished, and much individual suffering produced. 

One thing in this connexion is to be noticed and condemned.— 
The tone of many journals, and the expression of opinion in many 
quarters, indicate a very false and pernicious view of the responsi- 
bility of banks. Whatever necessity or excuse there may be for 
private failures, banks receive their exclusive and special privileges 
on the principle that there is a certain amount of specie or its equi- 
valent necessary to the business of the country; they undertake to 
supply that amount; they are under sacred obligation to do so. If 
they conduct a legitimate business they can do so; and nothing but 
the most extraordinary social and political emergencies can justify 
their suspension of specie payments. Yet many people seem to 
think, and many journals have sustained the impression, that banks 
may as justifiably or excusably fail of their engagements whenever 
their own advantage requires it, as a private commercial house. 
Such doctrine extensively advocated would go well nigh to destroy 
all confidence in the banking system. 


In regard to Science, Literature, and Art, we have but little to re- 
gister here. The new method of engraving, invented by Mr. 
Morse, and which he calls Cerography, promises to be exceedingly 
useful. The process is not yet divulged. The advantages are that 
impressions may be taken by the ordinary letter or Napier press, 
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and with the rapidity of printing; that the plates may be of any 
size; that a million impressions may be taken from each plate, and 
that the plates may be stereotyped; and that in consequence of 
these qualities, the method is exceedingly cheap—cheaper than the 
rudest wood engraving, and yet nearly equal in delicacy to copper- 
plate. It is adapted to every description of engraving to which 
wood engraving is applicable, except that where a large proportion 
of black is required, as in astronomical illustrations. 

The cheap republications of the English popular literature in the 
newspaper form, and their rapid diffusion through the whole coun- 
try by means of the Post Office, is the most note-worthy develop- 
ment in the literary world. 

In Art, we have to record with unfeigned pleasure that Wash- 
ington Allston has at length unrolled the “ Belshazzar’s Feast,”’ and 
has recommenced painting on it. We indulge therefore the hope 
that this great work will at no distant period be completed. 

The interesting exhibition of M. Alexandre Vattemare, at the 
rooms of the National Academy, was, we understand, very poorly 
attended. We hope that his proposal of exchange will yet receive 
the consideration which it merits. 

The fail exhibition of the Apollo Association for the promotion 
of the Fine Arts, which has recently closed, met with too little en- 
couragement. Similar associations in Europe have done a great 
deal to diffuse a taste for the arts among the people at large, and 
have conferred unquestionable benefits on artists, by affording them 
a ready channel for the disposal of their works, and of such works 
as could scarcely be disposed of without sacrifice in any other 
mode. Complaints have been made, we understand, in regard to 
certain points of management, but we cannot but think that these 
are founded in mistake. We merely hint at the matter, for in such 
a case it is slander to more than hint at accusations which we do 
not believe, but from the nature of the case cannot refute. 
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(Reprints of Foreign Books are marked with an asterisk.) 


[Whenever a book is received at the office of the Review, it is entered in the 
quarterly list, with its full title, and the name of the publisher, and the place of 
the publication, are added—if not, the short title only is given, without the name 
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ANNUALS. 


The Token and Atlantic Souvenir, a Christmas and New-Year’s Present. 
Edited by S. G. Goodrich. Boston: 1840. Otis, Broaders, and Co. 12mo. 

. 304. 
PPS he principal value of this class of books is as works of art; and in this view, 
the Token has far more than ordinary merit. 

The Rose of Sharon, a Religious Souvenir for 1840. Edited by Miss 8. C. 
Edgarton. 

‘The Gift. Edited by Miss Leslie. 

The Literary Souvenir. Edited by W. E. Burton. 

The Religious Offering. Edited by C. H. Waterman. 

The Christian Keepsake. Edited by Rev. J. A. Clarke, 

The Religious Souvenir. Edited by Mrs. Sigourney. 

The Gem — The Pearl — The Violet. 

Swords’s Pocket Almanac, and Churchman’s Calendar, for 1840. New York: 
Swords, Stanford, and Company. 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 


The Life and Times of Martin Luther, by the author of Three Experiments of 
Living. Boston: 1839. Little and Brown. 

*Historical Sketches of Statesmen in the time of George III. Second Series. 
By Henry, Lord Brougham. 

*Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Mrs. Hemans. By her Sister. 

*The Metropolitan Pulpit; or, Sketches of the most popular Preachers in Lon- 
don. By the author of Random Recollections, &c. 12mo. 


Memoir of Mrs. Sarah Lanman Smith, late of the Mission to Syria, under the 
direction of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. By 
Edward Hooker. Boston: 1839. Perkins and Marvyn. Philadelphia: Henry 
Perkins. 12mo. pp. 407. 

A General Biographical Dictionary, comprising a summary Account of the 
most distinguished Persons of all ages, nations, and professions; including more 
than one thousand articles of American Biography. By the Rev. J. L. Blake, 
D.D. Third Edition. Philadelphia: James Kay, Jun., and Brother— New 
York: A. V. Blake. Royal 8vo. pp. 1096. 
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COMMERCE AND THE USEFUL ARTS. 


A Dictionary of Commerce and Commercial Navigation. By J. R. McCul- 
loch, Esq. Edited by H. Vethake, LL.D. Part LI. Philadelphia: 1839. T. 
Wardle. 

We wait only for the completion of this exceedingly valuable work, to give a 
full account of the improvements made in the American edition of it, under the 
direction of Professor Vethake. 

The Young Merchant. Philadelphia: 1839. R. W. Pomeroy. 18mo. 
pp. 288. 

Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine and Commercial Review. Published Monthly. 
New York: 1839. Freeman Hunt, Editor and Proprietor, No. 142 Fulton-street, 
Vol. I. 8vo. pp. 560. 


EDUCATION. 


I. General Treatises: 

Review of Parker and Fox’s Grammar. Part I. Published by several 
Friends of Real Improvement. Boston: 1839, 8vo. pp. 38. 

Common Schools and Teacher’s Seminaries. By Calvin E.Stowe,D.D. Bos- 
ton: 1839. Marsh, Capen, Lyon, and Webb. 

This is a republication of two valuable papers of Professor Stowe — his “ Re- 
port on Elementary Public Instruction in Europe,” of which there have been vari- 
ous editions in several states, mostly by order of their legislatures ; and his article 
on “ Normal Schools and Teacher’s Seminaries,” first published in the Ameri- 
can Biblical Repository for July, 1839. Public opinion has already been loudly 
pronounced in favor of both. 


Il. Books of Instruction: 

The Pictorial Spelling Book. By Rensselaer Bentley. New York: 1839. 
Robinson, Pratt, and Co. 12mo. pp. 168. 

A Philosophical Grammar of the English Language, adapted equally to the 
use of Schools or Private Study. By Joseph W. Wright, C.E. New York and 
London. 

First Lessons in Geometry, with practical applications in Mensuration, and 
Artificer’s Work, and Mechanics. By Charles Davies. Hartford: 1839. A. 
S. Barnes. 12mo. pp. 252. 

Gesenius’s Hebrew Grammar, translated from the eleventh German edition. 
By J. T. Conant, Professor of Hebrew in the Literary and Theological Institution 
at Hamilton, New York. With acourseof Exercises in Hebrew Grammar, and 
a Chrestomathy, prepared by the Translator. Boston: 1839. Gould, Kendall, 
and Lincoln. Large 8vo. pp. 325 and 60. 

Dictionary of Latin Synonymes, for the use of Schools and Private Students. 
By Lewis Ramshorn. From the German, by Francis Lieber. Boston: 1839. 
Littleand Brown. 12mo. pp. 475. 

Treatise on Algebra, by President Day. Thirtieth Edition. 

Elements of Modern and Ancient Geography. Improved Edition. By J. E. 
Worcester. 


Elements of Modern Geography, withan Atlas. ByJ.E. Worcester. Boston: 
David H. Williams. 12mo. 

Elements of Ancient Classical and Scripture Geography, with an Atlas. By 
J. E. Worcester. Boston: D. H. Williams. 

The Girl’s Reading Book, in Prose and Poetry, for Schools. By Mrs. L. H. 
Sigourney. Ninth Edition. New York: J. O. Taylor. 12mo. pp. 274. 

The Boy’s Reading Book, in Prose and Poetry, for Schools. By Mrs. L. H. 
Sigourney. New York: J.O. Taylor. 12mo. pp. 307. 

Elements of Mental Philosophy, embracing the two departments of the Intel- 
lect and the Sensibilitics. By Thomas C. Upham. Third Edition. Portland: 
William Hyde. Two vols. 8vo. 
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Elements of Mental Philosophy, abridged, and designed as a Text Book in 
Academies and High Schools. By Thomas C. Upham. Fourth Edition. Port- 
land: William Hyde. One vol. 8vo. 

Xenophon’s Memorabilia of Socrates, with English Notes. By Alpheus 
Packard, Professor of the Greek and Latin Languages and Literature, Bowdoin 
College. Andover and New York: 1839. Gould, Newman, and Saxton. 

A Grammar of the Idioms of the Greck Language of the New Testament. 
By Doctor George Benedict “Viner, Professor of ‘Theology in the University of 
Leipsic. Translated by T. H. Agnew andO.G.Ekbeke. Philadelphia: 1839. 
Herman Hooker. 8vo. 

A new French and English Pronouncing Dictionary, on the basis of Nugent’s, 
with many new words in general use. In two Parts—-I. French and English; 
Il. English and French. Exhibiting the pronunciation of the French in pure 
English sounds, the parts of speech, gender of French nouns, regular and irregu- 
lar conjugations of verbs, accent of English words, list of the usual christian and 
oo names, and names of countries and nations. By F.C. Meadows, of the 

niversity of Paris. New York: A. V. Blake, 54 Gold-street, corner of Fulton- 
strect. 

The Young Orator, and New York Class Book; being especially designed to 
prevent dullness and monotony in the reading and declamation at Schools. By 
the Rev. J. L. Blake, D.D. Sixth Edition. New York: Robinson, Pratt, 
and Co. 

Robert Ramble’s Stories; selected from the History of Spain. Philadelphia: 
R. W. Pomeroy. 

Robert Ramble’s Stories; selected from the History of England, from the Con- 
quest to the Revolution. Philadelphia: R. W. Pomeroy. 

Robert Ramble’s Picture Gallery ; or, Lessons on Picturesand Stories design- 
ed to exercise the powers of observation and memory in Children, and to give 
them a fondness for reading. Philadelphia: R. W. Pomeroy. 

The above three works were got up by John Frost, who has become not a little 
distinguished as an author. They are published in the very best style of juve- 
nile literature — new large type, handsome cuts, and gilt muslin binding. 

Parley’s Present to all his Little Friends; with two hundred and twenty En- 
gravings. New Edition. Philadelphia: R. W. Pomeroy. 

Peter Parley’s Little Reader. For the use of Schools. Philadelphia: R. W. 
Pomeroy. 


HISTORY, POLITICS, AND STATISTICS. 


History of the New Netherlands, Province of New York, and State of New 
York, to the adoption of the Federal Constitution. In two Volumes. By Wil- 
liam aa New York: 1839. Published for the Author. Volume I. 8vo. 

. 427. 

PP. The Thugs, or Phansigars of India. 

Annals of Yale College, from its commencement to the year 1831, By Eben- 
ezer Baldwin. 

Observations on the Writings of Thomas Jefferson. In a series of Letters, by 
H. Lee. Second Edition, with an Introduction and Notes, by Charles Carter 
Lee. Philadelphia: 1839. A. Dobson, Thomas, Cowperthwaite, and Co.; Ca- 
rey and Hart. 8vo. pp. 262. 

An Historical Account of Massachusetts Currency. By Joseph B. Felt. 

Letters of Eliza Wilkinson, during the invasion and possession of Charleston, 
S.C. Arranged from the original manuscript, by é Gilman. New York: 
1839. S.Colman. 12mo. pp. 108. 

History of St. Domingo, with its present condition. By J. Brown, M. D. 
Second Edition. 

The Character of Thomas Jefferson, as exhibited in his own writings. By 
Theodore Dwight. Boston: Weeks, Jordan, and Co. 12mo. pp. 371. 

Thirteen Historical Discourses, on the Completion of Two Fiundred Years 
from the beginning of the First Church in New Haven. With an Appendix. 
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By Leonard Bacon, Pastor of the First Church in New Haven. New Haven: 
Durrie and Peck. New York: Gould, Newman, and Saxton. 8vo. pp. 400. 
Manual of Political Ethics, designed chiefly for the use of Colleges and Stu- 
dents at Law. Part II. Political Ethics proper. By Francis Lieber. Boston: 
Charles C. Little and James Brown. 8vo. pp. 668 
Essay on a Congress of Nations for the adjustment of Inter-national Disputes. 
By John A. Bolles. Boston: Whipple and Damreil. 8vo. pp. 92. 


LAW. 


The Writings of John Marshall, late Chief Justice of the United States, upon 
the Federal Constitution. Boston: 1839. James Monroe and Co. 8vo. pp. 728. 

This volume contains nearly all the decisions of the late Chief Justice Mar- 
shall upon great constitutional questions, and nothing more need be added, to re- 
commend it to general notice. 

The Law Reporter. Edited by P. W. Chandler, of the Suffolk Bar. Vol. XI. 
No. 5. Boston: 1859. Weeks, Jordan, and Co. 

Commentaries on the Law of Agency, as a branch of Commercial and Mari- 
-_ or pe By Joseph Story, LL. D. Boston: 1839. Little and 

rown, 8vo. 


MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 


Treatise on the Steam Engine. By James Renwick, LL.D. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged. New York: 1839. Carvill and Co. 8vo. pp. 326. 
An Introduction to Astronomy. By Denison Olmsted. New Edition. 


MEDICINE, ANATOMY AND SURGERY. 


A Treatise on the Eye. By William Clay Wellace. Second Edition. New 
York: 1839. S. Colman. 12mo. pp. 88. 

Animal Mechanism and Physiology. By John H.Griscom, M.D. New 
York: 1889. Harper and Brothers. 18mo. pp. 357. 

*Medical and Topographical Observations upon the Mediterranean, Portugal, 
Spain, and other Countries. By S. R. B. Horner, M. D. 

A New Dictionary of Medical Sciences. Second Edition, with numerous mo- 
difications and additions. By R. Dunglison, M. D. 

Diseases of the Uterus, a series of Clinical Lectures, by M. Lisfranc. Trans- 
lated from the French, by G. H. Lodge, M. D. 

*Observations on the Preservation of Sight. By John H. Curtis. From the 
third London Edition. 

- *Outlines of Physiology, with an Appendix on Phrenology. By P. M. 
oget. 

*Intermarriage, or the Mode in which, and the Causes why, Beauty, Health, 
and Intellect, result from certain unions, and Deformity, Disease, and Insanity, 
from others. By Alexander Walker. New York: 1839. J. and H. G. Lang- 
ley. 12mo. pp. 384. 

The New Pork Journal of Medicine and Surgery. No. I. For July, 1839. 

A Treatise on the Diseases of Infants. By C. M. Billard. Translated from 
the third French Edition, with Notes, by James Stewart, M. D. 


An Elementary Treatise on Auscultation and Percussion. By A. Raciborski, 
M.D. Translated from the French, by Minturn Post, M. D 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


The Farmer’s Own Book of Intellectual and Moral Improvement. By Horace 
Hooker. New York: 1839. Gould, Newman, and Saxton. 18mo. pp. 180. 
*The Miscellaneous Writings of Thomas Carlyle. Vols. III. and IV. 
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Earl Rupert, and other Tales and Poems. ByJames Nack. With a Memoir 
of the Author, by P. M. Wetmore. New York: 1839. Geo. Adlard. 12mo. 

. 219. 

Thoughts on the Literary Prospects of America. AnEssay. By J. Jones. 
Baltimore: 1539. pp. 16. 

Visiter’s Guide through Mount Auburn. With sixty Engravings. Boston: 
1839. Otis, Broaders, and Co. 18mo. pp. 252 

*Opinions on Politics, ‘Theology, Law, Science, and Education. By Lord 
Brougham. 

*The Pocket Lacon, containing one thousand Extracts from the best Authors, 
selected by J. Taylor. 

*Sketches of London. By the Author of Random Recollections of the House 
of Lords and Commons. 

*Desultory Thoughts and Reflections, by the Countess of Blessington. 

ee Works of Edmund Burke, Boston: 1839. Little and Brown. 
9 vols. 8vo. 

*Sejanus, and other Roman Tales. By E. Mathurin. 

Mechanic’s Repository, and Working Man’s Informant, embracing Che- 
mistry, etc. 

*Continuation of the Times of George IV. By John Galt. 


The Works of Samuel Johnson, LL. D. with an Essay on his Life and Genius. 
By A. Murphy, Esq. New York: A. V. Blake, 54 Gold-street, corner of Fulton- 
street. Two volumes. 

The Young Lady’s Companion, in a series of Letters, by Margaret Coxe. 
Columbus: 1839. J. N. Whiting. 12mo. pp. 342. 

*Woman’s Mission. First American Edition, New York: 1839. Wiley 
and Putnam. 18mo. pp. 149. 


NATURAL SCIENCES. 


*The Wonders of Geology or a familiar exposition of Geological Phenomena. 
By Gideon Mantell, Esq. With nearly one hundred additional Engravings, 
Edited by Professor Silliman. 

Third Annual Report of the Geology of Maine. By Dr. C. T. Jackson. 

Geological Report on the State of New York, continued from last year. 

Geological Reports on the State of Michigan, in continuation. By Douglass 
Houghton. 

Second Annual Report on the Geological Survey of the Stateof Ohio. By W. 
W. Mather. 

Report of the Geological Survey of Virginia, in continuation for 1838. By 
Professor W. B. Rogers. 

Report on the Geology of Indiana, 1837-8. By D. D. Owen. 

An Introduction to Geology. By Robert Bakewell. Third American, from 
the fifth London Edition. Withan Appendix, by Professor B. Silliman. New 
Haven: 1839. B. and W. Noyes. 


NOVELS AND TALES. 


Sydney Clifton, or Vicissitudes in both Hemispheres. New York: 1839. 
Harper and Brothers. 'Two volumes, 12imo. pp. 223 and 218. 

Charles Vincent, a Novel. New York: 1839. Harper and Brothers. Two 
volumes, 12mo. pp. 223 and 280. 

Hyperion, a Romance. By the Author of Outre-Mer. New York: 1839. 
Two volumes, 12mo. pp. 213 and 226, 

Imogine, or the Pirate’s Treasure. The Demon’sCave. Tales, by Georgi- 
ana Humphreys Sherburne. Washington: 1839. W. Fischer. 18mo, pp. 180. 

Undine, a miniature Romance, from the German of Baron de la Motte Foueet. 
New York: 1839. Samuel Colman. 12mo. pp. 211. 

Pebble Brook, or the Harding Family. 
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*Fair Rosamond, or the Days of King Henry II., a Historical Romance. By 
the Author of Roylston Gower. 

Tales, Sketches, and Legends, by the Author of Lafitte, etc. One volume. 

*Truths and Fictions of the Middle Ages. By Sir Francis Palgrave. 

*The Naval Foundling. By the Old Sailor, author of Tough Yarns. 

*Hamilton King, a Novel; or the —o andthe Dwarf. By the same. 

Morton’s Hope. New York: 1839. Harper and Brothers. 2 vols. 12mo. 

*Solomon Seesaw. By the Author of Letters on Paraguay. 

*The Man about Town. By Cornelius Webbe. 2 vols. 12mo. 


*Lights and Shadowsof Scottish Life. A selection from the Papers of the late 
Arthur Austin. New York: 1839, Robert Carter. 12mo. pp. 271. 

A New Home— Who'll Follow? or, Glimpses of Western Life. By Mrs. 
Mary Clavers, an actual Settler. New York: 1839. C.8. Francis. Boston: 
J. W. Francis. 12mo. pp. 317. 

The Brigantine ; or, ‘Pinicel Lowe. A Tale of the Seventeenth Century. By 
an American. New York: 1839. Crowen and Decker. 12mo. pp. 201. 

Nix’s Mate; an Historical Romance of America. By the Author of Athenia 
a, etc. New York: 1839. Samuel Colman. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 270 
an ; 


ORATIONS AND ADDRESSES. 


Address delivered before the Alpha Delpha Phi Society of Miami University. 
By Giles M. Hillyer. 

An Oration delivered on the Fourth of July, 1839, before the authorities of 
Nashua. By Samuel Osgood. 
‘ — delivered in a Grove at Tarrytown, on the Fourth of July, 1839. By 

. H. Lyon. 

Oration delivered on the Fourth of July, 1839, at Sackett’s Harbor. By the 
Rev. George S. Wilson. 

Address delivered before the Eumenian and Philanthropic Societies of David- 
son College, N. C. July 31, 1839. By the Rev. J. P. Sparrow. 

Address to the Persons confirmed in St. Mary’s Church, Burlington, on the 
Fourteenth Sunday after Trinity, thirteen of whom were pupils of St. Mary’s 
Hall. By the Right Rev. G. W. Doane. 


The True Aims of Life; an Address, delivered before the Alumni of the New 
York University, etc., July, 1839. By Cornelius Matthews. New York: 1839. 
Wiley and Putnam, and J. and H. G. Langley. 12mo. pp. 41. 

Natural Religion the Remains of Primitive Revelation ; a Discourse, pronoun- 
ced at Burlington, before the Literary Societies of the University of Vermont, 
—"y 6th, 1839. By Tayler Lewis. New York: University Press. 8vo. 
pp- 52. 

“Tibaeesion and the Gospel Combined. An Address, delivered before the Trus- 
tees, Instructors, and Students, of the Institute of Hobart Hall, Holland Patent, 
—_ ion New York. By J. C. Rudd, D. D. Utica: Hobart Press, 

vo. pp. 14. 

pty a delivered at Amherst, before the Literary Societies of Amherst 
College, August 27th, 1839. By Daniel D.Barnard. Albany: 1839. Hoffman 
and White. 8vo. pp- 63. 

Discourse on the Integrity of the Legal Character, delivered before the Law 
Academy of Philadelphia. By Job R. Tyson. Philadelphia: 1839. John C. 
Clark. 8vo. pp. 36. 

Baccalaureate Address, delivered at the Annual Commencement of Geneva 
College, August 7th, 1839. By Benjamin Hale, D. D., President. Geneva, N. Y.: 
1839. Stow and Frazee. 8vo. pp. 32. 

The Relation between Religion and Science, an Address before the Delta Phi 
and Athenzan Societies of Newark College, delivered by Henry M. Mason, 
D.D. 1839: E.G. Dorsey. 8vo. pp. 23. 


NO. XI.—VOL. VI. 34 
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An Address delivered before the Goethian and Diagnothian Societies of Mar- 
shall College, at their Annual Celebration, September 24th, 1839. By Joseph 
R. Chandler. Philadelphia: 1839. J. Crissy. 8vo. pp. 41. 

An Address delivered on the occasion of Laying the Corner-Stone of the new 
Medical Hall of the Transylvania University, July, 1639. By Robert Wick- 
liffe, Jun. Lexington, Ky.: 1839. Noble and Dunlop. 12mo. pp. 30. 

An Oration, delivered on the Fourth of July, 1839, at Peru, La Salle County, 
Illinois. By George W. Holly. 1839: Printed atthe Chicago American Office. 
12mo. pp. 12. 

Hable of Mind, or Character, a Lecture, delivered before the Young Men’s 
Association of Geneva, March 2ist, 1839. By Charles Ayrault. Geneva: 1839. 
J. Stow, Jun. and B. Frazee. 8vo. pp. 36. 

An Address on the Utility of Astronomy: delivered before the Young Men’s 
Society of Lynchburgh, September 26th, 1837. By LandonC. Garland. Rich- 
mond: 1839. T. W. White. 12mo. pp. 28. 

An Address delivered before the Alumni and Graduating Classes of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, on the afternoon preceding the Commencement Day, 
in Gerard Hall, June 26th, 1839. By Hugh McQueen. Raleigh: 1839. Office 
of the Raleigh Register. 12mo. pp. 46. 

An Address before the Society for Religious Inquiry in the University of Ver- 
mont. By Joseph Tracy. Boston: 1839. Crocker and Brewster. 8vo. pp. 28. 

A Discourse on the Genius of the Federative System of the United States. 
Prepared by Professor Beverly Tucker, and read before the Young Men’s Socie- 
ty «anaes August 26th, 1838. Richmond: 1839. T.W.White. 12mo. 


p. 24. 
An Address to the Literary Societies of Dartmouth College, on the Character 
and Influence of German Literature. Delivered at Hanover, N. H. July 24th, 
1839, by A. H. Everett. Boston: 1839. H. L. Devereux. 8vo. pp. 60. 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 
‘ P ae with other Poems. New York, 1839: Harper and Brothers. 12mo. pp. 
England, and other poems. By William Marsh. New York: 1839. 12mo. 
11 


The Charter Oak, and other Poems. By John Jay Adams. New York: 
1839. S. Colman. 12mo. pp. 60. 

Blanche of Navarre, a Play. By G.P.R.James. New York: 1839. Har- 
per and Brothers. 

The Poets of America. Edited by John Keese. [Illustrated by one of her 
Painters. New York: 1839. S. Colman. 12mo. pp. 284. 


The Bride of Fort Edward ; founded on an incident of the Revolution. New 
York : 1839. S. Colman. 12mo. pp. 174. 

Poems, by William Thompson econ. New Haven: 1839. B. & W. Noyes. 
Boston: C. C. Little & Co. 8vo. pp. 214. 

Calidore, a Legendary Poem. By William J. Pabodie. Boston: 1839, 
Marsh, Capen, Lyon, and Webb. 8vo. pp. 48. 

The Sea Captain ; or, the Birthright. A Drama, in five acts. By the Author 
of the Lady of Lyons, Richelieu, Pelham, &c. &e. New York: 1839. Harper 
and Brothers. 18mo. pp. 88. 

The complete Poetical Works of Robert Southey, collected by himself. New 
York: 1839. D. Appleton & Co. 8vo. pp. 812. 

The complete Works of Lord Byron, in Verse and Prose ; including his Let- 
ters, Journals, &c. With a Sketch of his Life, by Fitz Green Halleck, Esq. New 
York: 1839. A. V. Blake, 54 Gold-street, corner of Fulton street. 

The Poet’s Tribute. Poems, by William B. Tappan. Boston: 1839, S. 
D. King, and Crocker and Brewster. 
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THEOLOGY, SERMONS, AND BIBLICAL AND ECCLESIASTICAL 
LITERATURE. 


The Last Days of the Saviour; or, the History of the Lord’s Passion. From 
the German of Olshausen. Boston : 1839. J. Monroe and Co. 18mo. PP: 248. 
The Obligations of the World tothe Bible. A series of Letters to Young 
Men. By Sasdion Spring. New York: 1839. Taylor and Dodd. 8vo. 
404 


"beokey Morning Reflections. New York: 1839. S.Colman. 12mo. pp. 78. 
A Catechism of Natural Theology. Third Edition. By J. Nichols, D. D. 
The Causes of Infidelity Removed. By Rev. S. R. Smith. Utica: 1839. 

Grosh and Hutchinson. 

*Lectures on the History of Abraham and Jacob, by Rev. H. Blunt. 

*Discourse on some of the Doctrinal Articles of the Church of England. By 
Rev. H. Blunt. f 

Address delivered at the Commencement in the General Theological Seminary 
~! a Protestant Episcopal Church, June 28th, 1839. By the Right Rev. S. A. 

cCoskry. 

Episco yal Address to the Annual Convention of the Diocese of New Jersey, 
May 29th, 1839. By the Right Rev. G. W. Doane, D. D. 

The Pastoral Office. The third Charge to the Clergy of the Diocese of New 
Jersey, at the opening of the Annual Convention in St. + Church, Burling- 
ton, May 29th, 1839. By the Right Rev.G. W. Doane, D. D. 

The Examiner Examined. A Review of a Sermon published at Randolph, 
and purporting to be an examination of the claims of Episcopacy. 

Annual Sermon before the Bishops, Clergy, and Laity, constituting the Board 
of Missions of the Protestant Episcopul Church in the United States, in Trinity 
Church, New Haven, June 19th, 1839. By Rev. John 8. Stone, D. D. 

A Sermon, delivered in Christ Church, West Haven—The Hundreth Anni- 
versary of laying the foundation of the Church. By Rev. A. B. Chapin. 


Select Family and Parish Sermons, a Series of Evangelical Discourses, select- 
ed for the Use of Families and Destitute Congregations. By the Right Reverend 
Charles P. McIlvaine, D. D., with a Preliminary Address by the same. Colum- 
bus, Ohio: 1838-9. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 590 and 648. 

Letters to an only Daughter on Confirmation ; being a Manual for the Youth 
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